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PREFACE. 



The civilization of Greece, which was the outcome of indi- 
yidual thought^ whether embodied in literature, art, or life, 
the civilization of Rome, wIucIl was the outoome of corporate 

action, whether embodied in conquest, organization, or ad- 

nuiustratiou, are most fully understood in their intiuenco ou 

tl^ doTdopment of mankind when viewed side by side with 

the earlier oiyilizations of tbe East Such a comprehensive 

view of ancient civilization this handbook is intended to 

facilitate, especially for students in the more advanced classes 

of schools. It may, perhaps, be useful to older students 

also, as a grouping together of knowledge already acquired. 

The present work is based on M. Ducoudray's '* Histoire 

Sommaire de la Civilisation." The translation was carefully 

made by an experienced hand ; but the work cannot now be 

called a tran8latioi^';i<jE a-lif^ "P^^r. t>ip^My the accounts 

of Greek literature an<{ art^ J^atin Hierature, has been 

*■»•' •/* 

rewritten for tHe sake*6{.*gpe^;'9£curacy and fuller in- 
formation. • "'^^'y'o zy\S 

In rewriting as well as in 'cbrreoling, I have freely used 
the works of ^e best authorities. For Egypt I have used 
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the works ol Wiikinflon, Rawlinson, Birch, and Kenrick ; 
for Babylon and Afisyria, the works ol Layard, Bawlinaon, 

Oppert ; for Greece, tlie works of Curtius, Groto, and Jebb ; 
for Home, the works of ^Mommsen and Merivale. I have 
also found muck trustworthy information in the works of 
MM. Georges Perrot and Charles Ohipiez, which I have con- 
sulted in the excellent Euglisli translatiuns of Mr. "Walter 
Armstrong, viz. : Ancient Egyptian Art»" " Art in Ohaldea 
and Assyria," ''Art in Fhcenioia and Cyprus." 

The EuiiuK. 
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BOOK 1. 
THE NATIONS OF THE EAST. 



GHAPIEB I. 

THS BBOimailOB OV OIVXtlZlTIOir. 

BLKiiAjtY: Bistory — The Sources of History — Tradition, HonnmcnU, 
AeooQiite t& Writiaff— OtTillaB«loii--Pkehistoiio Mm— The Stone Age 
—The Bronze Age— The Iron Age^Tbe Cirilised lUoee— The Division^ 
ot the White Baoe— Um Genena Brogreas of Giviluatum— TI10 Diviaou 
olHietexy* 

Noras t OiviMtatioii—The ImpleiiiaitB of tiie Stone Aga. 

Hufonr dMli with the life of the bnman race on the earth ; it 
treats of the eivilizatlon of the nations in which the development 
of mankind has gone on. It enables ns to realize- the nature of 
ancient and medinval societies, reveals their origin, describes their 
progress, and accoants for their riso and fall. It shows us how 
our life is the outcome of the acts of past aj^es ; and by widening 
our expcricnco enables us to play our j)art so tliat tbo life of mau- 
kind uiu^^ udvaiicu btcadii^ aud buiuiy ui the progrusH lowardd per- 
fection. 

The Sonrcn of History: Tradition^ Monuments. — Evidence may 
be oral, or supplied hy a material object, or urittuu. Wo have 
therefore three Kources of history : traditions, monuments, and 
written records. AVhen evidence bas been transmitted verbally 
from generation to generation it is called tradition. In its nature 
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trailitioii tends to become in a crreat degree inaconrate : each por- 
son or age which hands on the ori'/irml Btatoment 01 fact ail us 
something to it or suhtracts Bometbmg from it, according to p:ir- 
ticular h\m. It becomes tlius, not a record of facts, hnt an 
imaginative or jiootical account of them. Still often tradition is 
found trustworthy in tbo general characteristics of an aj2;c — for 
instance, the social conditions of the diflerent classes in Homer- 
but as rcf^ards particular facts which rest on the evidence of tra- 
dition, it is almost impossible to discern what groundwork of truth, 
if any, resides in them. 

The study of monuments has become a special science, Archaeology, 
^vhich often engrosses the whole life of a man interested in the 
history of the past Archaeology has Med moBeuinB with fragments 
of monnmentSt and with relics of previous generations, such as 
implements, weapons, and jewels ; aod by fortunate discoveries in 
the countries themselves it informs us how the ancients built their 
iemplea and houses, their roads and bridges ; so that thanks to it 
we see and touch objects belonging to the earliest races, and thus 
learn what industries they had and what art. 

Bcientifio men also collect coins and medals, and those form a 
distinct branch of archeology, a special science, Numismatics. 
This science stands midway between monumental and written 
evidence, for coins and medals bear the soperscription as well as 
the image* 

AceounU in Writing. — ^We approach nearer to certainty when 
men contemporary or nearly contemporary with the events they 
describe have, written an account of them. A most important 
blanch of contemporary written evidence is that furnished by 
inscriptions, the stady of which is known as Epigraphy. In early 
times nearly all written records were cut in stone or hronse. 
Accordingly it often happens that most important laws and official 
enactments have come down to us ; and not only these, but private 
eontracts and the actions of private individuals, recorded in this 
manner, have snrvived to onr day, so that we get glimpses into 
oertain departments of the life of the people, which naturally are 
not to be found in the professed historians of the times. 
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Other kinds of contemporary evidence, besides regular histories, 
are Annals, where important events are merely registered year by 
year ; Memoiii^ where contemporaries have confined themselves to 
recording the events ihey had witnessed or in which they had 
taken park It has become the work of modern learning to verify 
these records the one hy the other, by the diseovenet of the 
arebaobgist, which increase almost daily, and by every possible 
means of information. The study of old doonments, charters, 
title-deeds, and family reeords has nowbeooiiie an important soarce 
of information, and has even formed a new science, Palaeography. 

History, rightly so called, which is at the same time a science 
and an art, collects all available information, from tradition, from 
monuments, from annals, chronicles, and memoirs; it criticises, 
weighs, and compares evidence ; it seeks for the caoses of events 
and their consequences, and from them compiles an animated and 
well-reasoned narrative. Aa tnet gnides through the centurim, 
ancient and modem, we have many genuine historians, who have 
in a sense resuscitated the past. 

Orvttitation. — The word civilization is modem, though the thing 
it represents belongs to ancient as well as modern times. It in* 
clndes the whole political, social, economici intellectnal, and moral 
development of humanity.* 

^ ClMlmi/iM.— 'Tkogress and development are the fnndaiii«i(Bl ideas 

contained in tho word civilization. What is this progreaa, what \a this 
duvclopmont P llio etymology of tlio word sot iiis to answer the^e questions in 
a clear and satisfftclory manner : it indicates that it is the improvement of civil 
Hfe rightly m oalled, the development of society, of the islatioiia d mea 
towards each other. This i.i in foct the fixst idea that oeeuis to the mmd 
when the word civili/ati in is prrmotmcod ; instantly the extension, thpgreatcst 
activity, nn-| tho bt«t orgauitialioQ of social existence presents itself to us; on 
the one lumd liio increasiDg production of sources of wealth and of well-being 
amoiigst a popnlHtion, on the other a mora oquitaUe diftributlon of that 
wealth and of that well-being amongst individiiali. Bat tlus development of 
social life is not all ; it does not in its' lf coritain all trie meaning of the word 
t)tvili/.ation. 'J'o this imporlaiiL ch'iiiof.t another has to be added: tho 
development of individual life, of domestic liie, tho development of m&u him- 
•slf, of his faculties, sentiments, ideas. And it is not only tiieae two points 
that coDititttts oivilization ; but their stmultaneousnees, their ckwe and swift 
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Prehistarie Man. — ^Preldstorie ftreluaology may be divided into 
four epochs, named from tlie material need in the implements of each 
epoch : the Paleolitbio, when rnde stone implements were in use ; 

the Neolithic, when poUshed stone 'was the material employed ; 
tbo Bronze, when bronze ^va.s in vogue, the Iron, when iron. 
Modern science bus established the antiquity oi uiau on the earth ; 
but it ib not uithin the scope of tbis work to discubs the geologi- 
cal evidence of the theories founded upon it. This 
arrangement of the prehistonc past into epochs 
is not a modern achievement. Hesiod (850 n.c.) 
f-]»euksi ol the priority of the use of bron/o to iron ; 
and liUcretius plainly distint'uisbes tlie stone, the 
bronze, and the iron ages in their accepted scientide 
01 dtr. 

'I Jie Stme A(je. — The Stone Age has two divisions, 
tbe Paleolithic and the Ncohthic. In the first of 
these epochs, the Paleohthic, man shared Europe 
with the cave bear, the woolly-haired rhinoceros 
and other extinct animals, tin the second, tbe 
Neolithic or polished stone age, the implements 
and weapons of btone were brought to a very high 
point of perfection, n o u ital seems to have been 
known except gold. ^ The implements of the Paleo. 
lithio age found in ibe drift are mostly of flint, 
and of the rudest description ; while those of 
the Neolithie are beantifuUy finished, and evidently belong to the 
same people and period as do the megalithie remains.* 
To the polished stone age» the Neolithie, we refer those pre- 



in 



Flint 
Bpuaihead. 



union, thrir at tinn on ono anotht^r, »ro indupenatUA toils perfection. (GttUEOt» 
"Ilbtoii. di' la CiWlizati'm," vol. i.). 

♦ The JmpiemenU of the iUone Age, ^c. — Iiiij/len»tint« of bone, of reindeer 
hems, and of stag bonis. oombiiMd with flint, have been fonnd in the caves 
that have been Azplored. Tho cave mMn hud already develo|)cd the first 
rudiments of art, for we find drriwiof^ of tho chnse on the Ihhi. s of the rt-in- 
dorr he had killed. There wa?» al-jo, as swn in thft eare lor tbf dcid, some 
dim intuition ot pfsrsonal iuixnortality. '1 ho study of the trepanned bkuila of 
nan in the Neolithic age points in tho same directton. 
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historic remainB, the cromlechs or large stone chambers ; the dol- 
mens, which probably hide the tombs of chiefs ; and the menhirs 
or upright stones, which are often found close to the doiuieus. 

These mcfjialithic njonuments are not con- 
fined to Great Britain and France ; a great 
number of them have bem lUsu found in 
Holland and Hanover, on the coasts of the 
Baltic, in Mecklenburg, and Prussian Pome- 
rania. They abound in Denmark and in the 
southern part of Scandinavia. They have been 
observed in lands as remote as Tartary, ^Siberia, 





Bronze Bracelet found in the Striss Lukes. Duj^ger, Daniah 

Bronze. 

the Caucasus, Palestine, India, and Africa. The majority of 
objects found under the dolmens, whether arms or ornaments, 
are in stone and in flint, and it is probal)Ie that the race 
interred there used almost exclusively weapons and utensils of 
such materials. 

Thv Bronze An*'. — Bronze was the metai that first enabled men 
to utilise all the resources of nature. The copper and tin ores 
melted together produced bronze, which was more generally useful 
than copjier. The long period that succeeded the Polished Stone 
Age has therefore been called the Bronze Age. Armed with a 
comparatively hard metal, man was able to cut wood, to build 
dwelling places, to dig and excavate the earth, and to encoiint<»r 
the wild ] ( t^ts more saccessfolly. Bronze therefore oontinaed to 
be Qsed until much later, even after the diecovery of iront and 
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maDy of the ^ava^^e nations in historic times still used bronze 
"weapons and implements. 

The curions lake cities wliirh have so much excited the curiosity 
of archocologists are traced back to thi? period. In the Swiss lakes, 
and afterwards in thusc of Bavaria, Austria, and the higher parts of 
Italy and Savoy, the remains of piles, whioh were used to support 
houses Imilt ahove the waters, have been found. 

Houses were also erected on marshes and ponds. At the 
bottom ol the lakes and marshes amongst the remains of the 
piles a quantity of tools have becu discovered : axes. kt)ives, bronze 
fish-hooks, pins and bracelets — mixed, it must be owned, with 
flint and bone implements. It has therefore been Kurrnisod that 
the lake dwellin«^ date back even to the Polished Htone Age, 
though it must l»e remembered that stone implements continued to 
bo used even during the Bronze Age, for one ago overlapped the 
other. Fragments of pottery and bones of domestic animals have 
added additional proof to the proofs already collected of the 
eiiaioDce of numerous families who lived on the lakes. They 
were protected by their position against the attacks of wild 
beasts, and the fish from the lake« provided them with abandaai 
food. 

Jron Aq€, — On the discovery of iron thiU metal superseded 
bronze for weapons, axes, and knives ; bat Inronze was still in use 
for ornaments and for those parts of weapons where a hard and 
cutting edge was not required. The primitive foundcries consisted 
of trenches dug along a slope that was exposed to the wind.* 
In the tombs of HallstadI, near Baltzburg, in Ausiria, a qnantity 
of daggers and swords were found, with varioas ornaments, in 
which bronze and ironware mi\td.l Bronze vases too, pottery 
whieh gave evidence of great skill in fictile art, and golden jewel* 
lery were diseovered mixed with the iron work. Other tombs in 

• L. Fipnior, ** Primitive Man.** 

f 'Iho use ol iron, which the Egyptians possessed 2,600 years before the 
CSifistian em, only penetrated into Grntoe in the fifteenth century a.o.» 
Into Italy probably in the twelfth, into OhuI in the seventh. Il was not until 
the Chmtian era that it leaohed Denmark and Sweden. 
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Lombardy, in Savoy, and in ibe lakd dwellings have also farnisfaed 
m wilh a great many implemento datiog ttom iba earlteat period 
of the Iron Age. 

From tbe begioning of tbe Iron Age man possessed tbe 
great inaimment witb wbiob be was io overcome all kinds of 
restfttanee. Iron first enabled bim to develop towards the high 
state of civilisation that modem nations now possess. With 
tbe nse of iron societies, rightly so called, commence and history 
opens« 

Th« CmU$ed Eae&t* — ^Modern science has also directed its atten* 
tion to the subject of races, and anthropology has issued in studies 
which have not, however, yet resulted in a decisive conclusion. 

Witbout dwelling on discussions which belong to tbe natural 
bistoiy of man, we have only to point out the varieties of the 
human race that have actually been civilised, Tbe commonest and 
most convenient distinction is tbe physical. The black or negro 
race, which predominates in Africa, with receding forehead, oily 
black skin, and crisped hair, must be pkced on one aide. 
Altbongh capable of being softened, regulated, in short human- 
ized, it has never been civilized. It has no history. 

In Asia we find the Mongol type, with prominent cheek bones 
and small oblique eyes. This is tbe yellow racCb This race has 
attained, particuUrly in China, a certain degree of civilization, but 
it seems not to have known the meaning of progress. Duriog 
thousands of years Chinese civilization has remained immovable, 
aod the information respecting it is not sufficient to enable us to 
estimate its value. 

In America the copper or red race has continually receded before 
the Europeans, and cannot be counted amongst the civilized 
races. 

It is the white rsce that has, as it were, lighted and transmitted 
from country to country the "lamp of life/' of which the Roman 
poet wrote, and which has been described by the rather old- 
lasbioned figure of tbe <* torch of civilization." Whether pare or 
mixed, the white race has formed great nations, raised monuments, 
perfected art, industry, and laws. It has learned to contiol, rule, 
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and foach itself, niul Ims tbus eiiiiMcd man to attain his proper 
dignity, to aj'proacb, tliat is, the likeneHS of God \vlio created him. 

The Divisi'iits of tli^ White Bace. — Tradition, arcbreological re- 
searoLcs, the comparison of ]aiijnia«^es, all comhine to place tbo 
tirst habitation of tho wbite race in the bit^ddaiids of Asia. It was 
tlare that, after the deluge chronicled in the iegtjnab uf all Eastern 
iKitions, mankind disporsed, and formed tbo threo chief branches 
of the white race, the families of Ham, Sliem, and Japhet.* 

The" greater part of tho JIamites abandoned Asia at an early 
date, and receding before the children of Shem, colonised Africa. 
Tbo E.fvptians were probably the most important branch of 
this family, which ifi distiugaiBhed by iU early progress ia 
material civilization. 

The Shemites, or Semites, foiinded several celebrated nations, 
the Assyrian, Uebrew, byrian, Phoenician, iiut, if we except the 
Jews, the Arabs are now ike only representatives of the pore 
Semitio race, and they alone have retained the iaate for a patru 
archal and tribal life. 

The descendants of Japhet, recognized by science as the Aryans, 
are also called Indo-Europeans. In fact the Aryans divided. The 
Iranians, inarching towards the west, settle 1 iu the table>land of 
Persia or Iran, and thence proceeded to the Caucasus, and after* 
wards to Enrope, The Mcdes, Persians, and hifor on the Euro- 
pean nations, sprang from this family.! iileuded with inferior*^ 
races, like the Mongol, they formed the Turanians, a Scythic race, 
which included many different populations. These have now dis- 
appeared, bnt have given birth to the Turks, Jj^^the inhabitants of 
the steppes that border the Aral Sea, of the banks of the Volga, 
of the Uralian chain, and, lastly, to the Finns, the Laplanders^ Ac. 

The second important branch of the Aryans, or Indians, descended 
by the Puijanb into the southern peninsula, which derives its 

* Modem science has retained the names whtck tiie Bible has tnmunitted 
tone. 

t The Iranian typo appears to be better preserved amongst the Forsians 

than oldnwhcre, and in iht' Caucajtus the fin«^5»t 8p»«<im*ni8 of the white race 
are said to have been iound. Thi« race ia therefore iiumcd the Caucasiun. 
although the Caucasus is net it* ctadie. 
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namo from them : HiodiiBian, the land of the Hiodooe* It is now 
proved that the population of India and of Europe have a common 
origin, and that the European langnagee are of the same parentage 
as Sanserit, the saered language of the Hindoos. 

Th^ (hneral Progrm of (HviUsatiotL'^ThB first really eivilised 
soeieties had their seats in the yalleys of the great riTers — the NUe, 
the Tigris, the Euphrates. A hot climate, fertile soil, ahundanjb 
water, all tended to facilitate culture and life in those prosperous 
regions. We have little information respecting the social state of 
andent India, hot there is an ample store of detailed, if not com* 
plete, records of the civilization of the peoples of Egypt, of Ohaldaa, 
and Assyria. To these nations must he added the inhahitants 
of the Jordan valley, the Hebrews, the people of the Syrian coasts, . 
the Phmnicians, and the inhabitants of the plateau of Iran, the - 
Medo-Persiaos, who at a later period acquired great power. 

European nations did not form themselves into organised states 
until long after the nations of Asia and Africa. But when they 
had once succeeded in so domg they made much more rapid pro- 
gross towards perfection. Greek civilization spread all over the 
East, and afterwards Roman civilization embraced at the same 
time both East and West. 

Although the empire of Aomain civilization extended so far, only 
a small portion of the world profited by it. There was little real 
improvement ezcept in the countries that bordered the Mediterra* 
nean. But four centuries after the Christian era the Roman 
Empire fell; new races poured in from the north of Europe 
and from the Arabian peninsula. The range of history was 
enlarged. 

Then followed a period of great confusion, then the feudal chaos, 
afterwards the struggle of the Northern races, who had embraced 
Christianity, with the Southern and Eastern nations, who had 
become Mohanmiedans. NeverthelesB, from the twelfth century 
order began to reappear in Europe. Kingdoms organized them- 
selves, and progress steadily continued until the fifteenth century, 
when it became very rapid. 

We might almost say that at this epoch a curtain was torn 
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away, revealing to man the aecond half of hiB divelling-pla r, tlio 
New World. Intelligence seemed to regain possession of bcrbuif» 
and science continued from century to century exiendiDgher domi* 
nions. In four hundred years the face of Enrope was- ehanged» 
American society created, and now in oar time Europeans aro 
regenerating Africa and Asia. 

Starting from the East, dviiisaiion returns to the East, com- 
pleting, though she still has a great deal to accomplish, the won- 
derful circle in which history leads ns from anrprise to Biii|aise, 
Borpassing in interest the most glowing and varied drama. Light 
came from the East, but it is the West that brings it back to the 
East to*day more brilliant than it had ever been before. 

Tht DimtUm of Hirtory^'^The introduction of Christianity being 
the starting point of a complete transformation of the world, 
chronology has been regolated by that event. AU the ages which 
preceded it have been comprised in Ancient History, and those 
which followed in Modem History. 

Thns we say the year 1885 of the Christian era, writing 
1895 A.D. 

The Mnssnlman connts his years from the Hegira (the flight of 
Mahomet to Medina), in the year 622 of the Christian era. His 
era is therefore 622 years behind that of the nations of Europe, 
and even more, for his years are shorter, being measured by the 
lunar month. The year 1885 then corresponds with the year of 
the Hegira 1802. 

Modem History has been subdivided. The long and elaborate 
development of modem society has filled eighteen centuries, and 
* the period during which i\m development was confused and 
intermittent is therefore counted as aa intermediate period, 
the Middle Ages, ending 1468 a.d., the date of the conquest of 
Constantinople by the Turks. This date has been chosen because 
it coincides with the majority of the great discoveries which pro- 
duced the rapid progress of the last four centuries. The time 
that has elapsed since 1458 has retained the name of modern 
history, while contemporary histor}' is still in making from day 
to day. 
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These divisions represent the progress of oivilizfttion and the 
▼arions stages of humanity. But they cannot be compared %vith 
the ages of man without injustice. We cannot liken ancient 
civilization to infancy, for amongst the Greeks and the Romans it 
attained a high level of maturity and strength. Bui in many 
ways it was incomplete, and after its revival amongst modern 
nations it rose to a knowledge and raastaiy of naton and a moral 
dignify that antiquity never kno%». 
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SCMMAKT : T^n^ypt, the Nile — Herodotus : the Discoveries of M'»dcm Soipnor— 
The Monumonta of Egj'pt: the Pyramids— The Tombs at Sakkaiah, 
Lake ICoerii, fh« Labyiiath— The Hykaos Tnvadon— The New Theban 

Empire — The Honumenti of the Now Thehao Empire : the Hull of 

Kamak, Ltixor, the TLimcsseum — The Grottos of AV ju-Simbel— Tho 
Egyptian Religion: Worship of" Animuli— The Doctrines of the Ei^yptian 
Priesthood — The Destiny of Man: The Immortality of thu Soul — 
Fanenla: Judgments of the Dead: The Hammiee— Political Oigani- 
latioiL— Government — Society— Mann era and Ciifltoms — Morality — 
Airn'ctilttirc — ImluHlry — Commerce — Egyptian Art — Writins; : The 
liii roglypbios — Literature and Scieooe — Character ol Egyj^Uaa Civili- 
zation. 

Notes: The TIall of Eamak— The Colossi at Aboa-Simbel — The Confeesiona 

of the Dead. 

Egypt .• the NtU. — Near the point where Africa approaches 
Asia lies a narrow valley wailed in by two ranges of monntains, 
enclosed on the farther side by two deserts, and fertilized by the 
periodical inundations of a mighty river. This long and narrow 
Btrip of verdure, surrounded by monntains and menaced by the 
desert sands, is Egypt, the seat of the oldest organized society, of 
the first empire that acquired glory by its arms and its works of 
art* This is indeed the cradle of civilization. 

A few years ago, the beginnings of Egyptian history and even 
the sonree of the great river that fertilizes the land of Egypt 
were hidden in mystery. The sources of the Nile have been at 
last discoverrf"! , niid archsDologists have now retraced the com- 
mencement of a history which is practically the commencement of 
all authentic histoijr. To Speke and Grant in 1862, and to Baker 
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in 1801, -vvo owe the knowledge of the lakes Yictoria Nyanza 
and Albert Nyanza, y4ieDce come tlie Hbuiulant waters, that 
swollen by the equatorial rains, at fixed intervals overflow and 
fertilize with their mod the soil that borders their bed, and refresh 
a land which lies beneath a sky where a rain-cloud is seldom or 
never seen. We know, too, how the abundant harvests that 
regularly result from the innndations of the Nile» returning ample 
food to moderate labour, promoted the development of the Egyptian 
nation, how the Nile itself supplied to them a highway for com- 
mnnieation, rendered doubly useful by the north winds thai blow 
np stream more than eight months of the year, carrying the traffic 
up into the interior while the current oarries it down, how the 
Arabia desert on the east and the Libyan> on the west seonred to 
them eomparatiTe immunity from^ invasion and opportunity for 
internal progress. 

/ B^rodattti •* th§ Ditcmmia 0/ Modtm SbtSfiM.— -In ancient times 
the only knowledge that travellers from Enrope eonld obtain about 
Egypt, was gsined from the facts they gathered by observation 
daring their jonmeys, for as the Egyptian langoags was unknown 
to them they eonld not penetrate the mystery inwhioh this ancient 
and long^isolated people loved to enshrondthe teoozd of their past* 
The Greeks were deeply interested in Egypt, ascribing to it 
their own origin, and &at of their religion and art The 
Greek historifm, Herodotns, who visited Egypt in the fifth oen. . 
tory before the Christian era (400 or 455 k.o.), has left, in the 
second book of his history, a vivid and animated picture of the 
conntry. Herodotns nnheeitatingly retailed all the stories that 
were told him by the Egyptian priests, bnt he made no secret 
of the fact that np to the reign of Psammeticns (604 B.a) he merely 
recorded Egyptian tradition. Later on, neither Diodoms, slthongh 
he lived under one of the last-kings of the Grecian dynasty of the 
Ptolemies,* nor the geographer, Strabo, under Augustus, was 
apparently better informed. An Egyptian priest, Manetho, in the 
third century before the Qbristian era, wrote in Greek a history of 
Egypt, but only a few fragments of it have been preserved. 

* Towards fiO B.a. 

f 
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It is in the monumentR of Kgypt, \\\\\\ their vnst array of iiiRcrip- 
tions, and secondarily in the jiapyrus MSS., that tlie real liistory of 
Eg:ypt is to be found. The variety and importance of the nionu- 
niL-nts AviiB first hrought before the modern world by the labours of 
the scientitic commission which ftcconi|>!Hued Geneml Bonaparte to 
Kgypt in 1708. Xlie history, however, atili remained a sealed 
book. 

One of the prizes of Napoleon's expedition, a black basalt stone, 
disinterred at Roaetta in 1798, and now in the British Museum, 
bore three parallel and horizontal inscriptions, all quite distinct. 
One was in hieroglyphics, the second in the characters called 
demotic or popular, the third in Greek. Although a great many 
scientific men exhausted their skill upon this trilingual inscrip- 
tion, which was a triple insoripUon of the same text, no one could 
make the Greek characters exactly apply to the hieroglyphic signs. 
Champollion ivas the first to obtain any success, as early as 1812, 
bat further progress was largely aided by the labours of Dr. Young 
in 1819. In 1822 Champollion explained the principle of the 
mysterious writing in a letter to M. Bacier, permanent secretary 
to the Academie des Inseriptions* To ChampolHon also is doe 
\hr^ coQstraction of a grammar and vocabulary of Ancient Egyptian, 
and he may foirly be called the founder of modem Egyptology. 

The way opened by Cliampollion was followed by a crowd of 
savants, who, in England, in Germany, and in France, have 
greatly advanced the knowledge of Egyptian antiquities. 

Egyptology takes an increasingly important place in the estima- 
tion of the learned world,''' and if the results it has obtained are yet 
far from complete, it has already furnished ns with material enough 
to enerble as to retrace a sufficiently accurate pictnre of Egyptian 
civDisatiott. 

TAtfitfoRumente ofEffrfj^t: the P;^a»»tis.-— Protected from invasion 
by the same deserts that isolated them, the people who came from 

• England bonslB of the work of \Vill<iiisoTi and Bir h. Grrrr-nv, of 

Lopsius aud do Brugsch. The Frc^nch school is tumieroutt, inLJuaing, 

in addition tc Do Bouge and MatiettCb Lenonnaut, J. T. Ampere, Has- 
peic^ to. 
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Asia and settled in the Nile valley applied themselves to the rcga* 
iation of the penodical inaodaiions, and to the distrihution of the 
water. They bniH towns on the hillocks, in order that the water 
should not raaeh them ; and afterwards, with the stones that the 
two mountain ranges of Libya and Arabia contain in abuodaoce, 
and by the means of transit afforded by the Nile, they erected 
moniimeDts that have defied the course of the centuries. 

On the left bank of the Nile, near the site of ancient Memphis, 
atands the Sphinx, a colossal statae hewn from the solid rook, with 
the body of a lion and the head of a man, over sixty'feet in height 
and one hundred and forty in length, the paws projecting some fifty 
feet more* ^e scnlptnre of Egypt was chiefly symbolical, and in 
the Sphinx the lion's body symbolized strength, the man*s head 
intelligence. Near to Jizeh, and not far from this strange monu- 
ment, rise the gigantic masses of the Pyramids, prodigious yet 
regular piles of enormous stones placed in tiers, a wonderful 
triumph of the works ol man over the strength of time. The great 
pyramid is the loftiest building in the world, being originally 482 
feet high. Successive dilapidations have now reduced it, indeed, 
to about 457 feet. It is higher than the steeple at Sirasbuig, or 
that of 8t Stephen at Yienna, or than the dome of St. Peter's, at 
Rome. " Suppose,*' says Ampere, « the pyramid to be formed of 
hollow tin, it could be placed over St^ Peter's, at Rome, and the 
church would disappear like a nutmeg beneath a juggler's cup.*' 

The largest pyramid is called after Cheops (Snphis I.], the two 
others are rather smaller, that of Cephren 466 feet, and that of 
Ifycerinns 218 feei. These strange monuments are probably the 
oldest buildings now standing in the world, and were constructed 
at least four thousand years before the Christian era, in the period 
of the old Memphian monarchy. " To the pyramid of Cheops," 
says Lepsius, M is fastened the first link of our monumental history, 
not only for Egyptian but for universal history." 

But the pyramids of Jixeh are not the only ones which still 
remain in Egypt. About a hundred stand in the Delta, and some 
of them are higher than the pyramid of Mycerinus. The pyramids 
of Jizeh were nuyestic tombs erected for themeelves by dci^potic 
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sovereigns ; and the scientific theory, which woald oonsider the 
pyramid a kind of observatory, is quite unfounded. 

The Tfunhs tit Sakkarcih, Lake Moeris, the Labyrinth. — The tombs 
which have been unearthed near Sakkarah consist of a series of * 
small pylons, or stepped pyramids, that are built so near together 
as to foroi Darrow streets, blind alleys, a veritable city of the dead. 




Tho Qreat Sphinx. 



The Egyptians oalled their t( mlis " eternal honses," and the rich 
decoration in tlic sepulchral chambers, the innumerable pictures 
which covered the walls, justify the name. Still, in these mortuary 
buildings the body is carefully hidden ; a very deep vertical well 
leads to a horizontal passage, ending in a room where the mono- 
lithic sarcophagus is found. 

U was probably in the lime of the middle monarchy, and during 
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the twelfth dynasty, that the valley now called Fayoum was pre- 
pared to receive the waters of the Kile, and a wonderful basla 
known by the came of Lake Moeris preserved the overflow from 
the Nile, and enabled the £gyptian» to redistribute the watef from 
the lake in such a way as to correct the ixreguhtriiiea and caprices 
of the inundations. It is said tiiat two pyramids were erected in 
the middle of the lake, each snrmonuted by a seated colossus, 
one of which, Herodotus tells as, represented the King who built 
them, the other, the Queen his wii'o. Modem savants identify this 
ingenious king with Amenemhe III, 

To the west of the lake, on a small tableland, stood the Laby- 
rinth, an immense palaoe» which Herodotus described as the wonder 
of Egypt. This palace w.ib about 667 feet long, and contained 
three thoasand rooms, half of which were subterranean. Wooder- 
foUy intricate passages joined these thonsands of rooms, and no 
one dared ventore amongst them withoat a guide. In 1848 the 
German explorer, Lepsios, disoovered the ruins of this &moas 
Labyrinth. We found, wrote he, hundreds of rooms, offcen very 
small rooms at the side of large ones, vast halls supported by 
small columns, joined by irregular corridors, with no distinction 
whether they are for entrance or exit ; on this point the deserip- 
tiona of Herodotus and Birabo are fully justified. As to the 
arrangement of the whole, it consists of three masses of buildings, 
surrounding a space 600 feet long by 600 feet wide. The fourth 
side, one of the smaller ones, is occupied by a pyramid, 800 feet 
wide at its base. On the east side the walla of the rooms are 
raised 10 feet above the ground, and from the top of the pyramid 
the whole plan of the edifice is visible. The Labyrinth was 
apparently used as both palace and temple, where statues of the 
divinities or of deceased kings were preserved, and probably 
also precious objects and sacred vestments. It was also the tomb 
of Amenemhe III. 

Lastly^ in the tombs of Beni-Hassan, opposite Hermopolis Magna, 
*<the dead," says SC. Benan, *< lifts up his voice and relates his 
life." The thousand details of private life painted on these sepul- 
ehral walls^ or mentioned in the inscriptions, have completed the 
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revelation of the splendour and prosperity of Eg\'])t under the 
middle inonurchy as fully as the exploratiou of the Mempbian 
tombs has iiiterprctod to us l^gypt under the old monarchy. 

The Uiiksoa Jnrasion, the Nt'w Thrlmn Kmpire. — Fourteen 
dynasties, Bome of which lasted more than two centuries, and 
counted fifty or sixty kings, had already reigned, first at Memphis 
and afterwards at Thebes, when an invasion of Asiatic tribes pro- 
foundly disturbed Egypt, in tlie twentieth century before the 
Christian era. These were the Shepherds, or Hyksos, as the Greeks 
called them, a Si mitio people, of whom the chief tribe, the Xheta, 
has, owing to recent mvustigation, been identified with the Hittites. 
ThiR L'rnrrnmeMt was less barliarons than was for a long time 
supposed, lor modern archnpologists have identified monuments, 
es])ecially at Tanis, as contemporary with the Shepherd Kings^ 
who continued the Egyptian dyuasties and showed themselves 
appreciative patrons of Egyptian art. 

But the Egyptian nationality maintained itself, in the sonth, at 
Thebes, where the princes gradually regained their courage, and 
collected their strength, and finally began a religicuis %s'ar and drove 
out the invaders. Expelled by Aahmes, the shepherds returned to 
Asia, where they were folk* wed u]) and flofeated by the Egyptians, 
under I'hotlimes I., at the other side of the Euphrates; and Egypt, 
under the princes of the new Theban Monarchy, the eighteenth 
and nineteenth dynasties, once more attained a high state of 
prosperity. The zenith of Egyjit's greatness was reached when 
her rule, under Thotlimes III., extended from Abyssinia to the 
Euphrates. On the walls of his greatest building, the Temple of 
Karnak, Thothmes has left a record of his successes in the form of 
a fine bas-relief. Amenhotep III. carried the military fame of 
Egypt from Mesopotamia to farther Ethiopia ; he was also a great 
builder, and is best known trom his colossal statue at 'J'liebes. the 
celebrated AFemnon, which has been supposed to audiiily salute the 
sun at its rising, beti L,the Ramescs, and above all IJameses TT., 
or Miatnun, whose maQ-nificonce and military power gave birth to 
the Grecian legend of the famous Sesostris, and who is almost 
certainly to be identified with the Pharaoh who oppressed the 
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children of Israel, frequently invaded Asia and Ethiopia, and have 
left as irrefragahle evidence of their power the wondcrlul monu- 
ments at Thebes. 

The Mnminmits of the Xeir Thehan Empire ; the HoU of Kurnak, 
Lttxor^ the liaiiiesiieum. — Ascending the Nile, between Keneh and 




Entninct* to the Tomb of I{ainc8cs III. 



Dendcrah, we meet the prodigious monuments of the new Theban 
Empire. Thebes, although deserted and devastated, astonishes 
even those who are most familiar with the marvels of Egyptian 
art. The gigantic pylons, the Sphinx alleys, the obelisks, temples, 
and palaces, the streets of monuments stretching for miles, verify 
the vast size ascribed to ancient Thebes bv Diodorus and Strabo. 

« 
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On ihe right bank, the byposiyle ball or hall of eolnmns, At 
Earnak, fint attnots mtaitioii. It Is 890 feet long and 170 feet 
"wide, with one handled and thirty-four oolnmns sapportmg a ceil- 
ing nvhich was not leas than 66 &et high in the eentral part. This 
central part rested npon twelve eolamna larger than the others^ 
which resemble the Yenddme eolnmn at Paris, or the Trajan 
colnnm at Bome. The ceiling has disappeared, bat each of the 
colomns that still remain upright (and few have &llen) is covered 
with paintings and hieroglyphics. This hall was nearly all con- 
structed by Seti I., ^hoso exploits are finely represented in reliefs 
on the walls of the edifice.* 

The ruins of Earnak divide an alley of sphinxes with rams* heads, 
which leads southwards and joins the palace of Luxor. Luxor 
Rtill displays a number of temples, galleries, pylons, and obelisks. 
Ill tilt) ieii,a of Louis Philippe, one of the obelisks, from the front 
of the pylons of Karaoscs, was taken to Paris and erected in the 
Place do la Concorde. The obelisks are lull needles of polished 
granite oiiiamented with liiero<:,'lypbic8 ; they were placed in pairs 
before the gates and the couipauion obelisk to that of the Place 
de la Concorde is still visible at Luxor, better preserved by that 
beautiiui climate. The inscription is siiniUr to that of the obelisk 
now at Paris, and is only a series of eulogisUc and sacred forniulab 
in honour of " llameses II., son of the Sun, approved by the Sun, 
beneficent God, master of the world, who haii enriched Thebes 
by his great and imperisbable edifices." 

The ruins of Kurnch and of the iiamesscum are on the left bank 
of the ^iie. Several authorities have tried to identify the liamessuum 

• Th« TTall of Karnak. — " The ftpcctacle that ia before my ovea," writer 
AmptTo, '* snrpasses everythin:* that I have seen upon earth." No, M. 
Wilkinson has not exaggerated, when he said that " it is the largest and most 
•(deDdid rain of anoient or modem times." GbampolHoo, whose mind wa«' 
aatuially ditposedto reverence all that is gveat, Icnew as well how to admire 
Kgypt a4 to comprehend it ; we can see that he was dazzled and almost 
thunderstruck at the sight of this wonder of ihe past. *' The Fi^yplian-." he 
wrote, " in the view of what I now bee, conceived like men a hundred fiet 
lugh, and the imaginatioo, which in Europe mmm ftr above our butldinga. is 
•Rieitod here* and falls powerkm at the feet of the hundred and forty oolmiuia 
in the Hall of Karnak." 
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with the tomb of Ozymandias. Half palace, half temple, a succes- 
siou of courts and halls, adorned Avith columns, the Bumesseum is 
full of the history and the glory of liameses II. A magnificent 
granite colossus fifty-three feet high, represented him seated on 
his throne ; this figure is now broken. Its foot measured more 
than six feet, and, says Ampere, when I had climbed upon his 
ai'm, I seemed to have scaled a rock." Near the same spot two 
colossi of the King Amenhotep III. are still standing. The buildingp 




Egj-ptum Temple, situaUxl fm the Elephandiie Island. 



at Medinct-Abou, built by Rameses III., the great monarch of the 
twentieth dynasty, consist of a court surrounded by a curious peri- 
style, ornamented with magnificent bas-reliefs, that represent the 
Pharaoh's exploits in war. 

Near Thebes, as near Memphis, we find the city of the dead by 
the side of the city of the living, excavated in the western side of 
the mountain. The tombs of the kings are hidden in a barren 

valley, on the other side of the mountain; these tombs, which are 
3 
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composed of gal!eri»>s and of inrmraernble Lnllg, form the Bub- 
jeets of many iegondfl, and are full of tigures, iuficripiioas^ and 
paintings. 

While the ruins of Thebes supply the grandest spectacle the 
world iiirord>-, it is 'only less intorr stin^f to vi^>it HermoDthis, the 
temple of Esneh, the temple of Ouibos, and, most important of 
these, the temple at Elephantine. At Syene we find the granite 
quarries from whence the Egyptians hewed their colossi and their 
obelisks. After passing the first cataract we reach the isle of 
Philae, the saert d island, the last refuge of the Egyptian relidon, 

2Vm Oi'otto* 0/ Abou-SmbeL — Ruins are also found in Nubia, and 
are even closer iogetiier in eome places there, evidencing the 
eitent of the Egyptian empire. At Beit-el-Wali a temple eat in 
the interior of the rock containB A series of bas-reliefs repre* 
se&tiDg Bameses triumphing over his enemies* At last, after many 
long meanderinir^ of the Nile we come, in a wild, narrow place, 
npon the eoiossi of- Aboa-8imbel. Two clitfs overhang the Nile, 
and two temples are hewn in these cliffs. Six upright colossi are 
carved in the rock, 00 each side of the smaller temple door; they 
are effigies of the great Rameses and his wife. But these are 
children compared with the oolossi in the great temple. Between 
the sa eoiossi are bnitressos also hewn out of the solid rock, and 
upon them the finest and largest existing hieroglyphics are en 
graved. The interior of the temples, too, when by the aid of 
torches we ean see them, display figures of Barneses advancbg 
against his enemies.* 

• J%0 C^o^atAioU'S(mM,—**The ■tatnet of Bnmosen. \^hich stand b«foro 
me, have all the deiicive features of a conqueror, the vivid hi uk of thf> oy^s 
and eyol'r »\vn mikf's them strii.rroly lifo liko, whilst the arms, folded on tho 
hrfnr^f. and the repose of the attitude, indicate abjtraction. In presence of 
ihi8 meditation, which hoa lacted iiKwe than three fhonsand yean, oi the 
silent immutability of the iDarvellous figures, which snpport a mounUin 
whilst they pray, ve are nhsorbed in a T.:!:ci us drr^f^i. One hy I 
CT'imintd tho p!iinlin;>8 that decorate the three a )i i N aid the aixteon 
Bmaller hjills ot the ti mjde; p-iintingn that are Blill »o ttiush that the Arabs 
■ay of them, * ihv.y luok as though the workmen had acarcely yet had time 
to wash their hands ainoe they finished work.* I penetrate into, I lose 
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This rapid eiuiqieration of the Egyptian monuments can scarcely 
give an idea of the archaeological riches that arc scattered over the 
beantifiil Nile valley, or of the civilisation that formerly Hourishod 
from Abou-Simbel to Syene, from Syene to Thebes, from Thebes 
to Memphis. Those majestic witnesses of a vanished civilization 
are more eloquent and more convincing than any verbal record 
could be. ArchiBologista have not yet fully deciphered this 
immense book of stone, of which fresh pages are constantly 
being discovered, but the information they have already obtained 
has thrown a new light on the religion and customs of the people, 
find on the most ancient known civilization that deserves a place 
in the history of the human race on the earth. 

The Kiiyptian Religion: Worship of Animals, — ^Before the dis- 
coveries of modern science, Bossnet's famous words, " Amongst 
the E^'vptians every tiling was god except God Himself," "were ap- 
parently as true as they were forcible. Eccentrio and ridiculous 
if we only look at its external observances, the Eevptian religion 
deified everything from the stars to the commonest animals. Hero- 
dotus has left us a long description of the Egyptian ritual. 
He records the care with which the sacred animals were kept, 
fed, and embalmed. He tells us that *' dead cats were carried 
into ooQseoxated liouses, then aCier they were embalmed they 

myielf in tliCRO eubferranean (^wellin^s. I pass from larg^ halls to small 
chambers. The nmjfSlio stylo of iho great king's work imprcssp« ttip on 
every side. I giize at the colossal caryatides, I walk in the midst ot this 
zoadvay of giants ; like tbem, I am noitoleai^ I hear fhmr nleinii nlence, 
and at last it seems to me that they must have broken it, when they were 
separated from the lijrlit and the uir, Juried in the heart of the mountain. 
What could thoy havo Biiid to each otlvr, in tho long night which 
has lasted lor ceotiuies ? I leave tbem and turn towards their brothers, 
by whose aide they appear smalL One of the heads hae tolled into the 
•and, and lies at the feet of the king whom time has beheaded ; another, 
wlijch looks qiiito wTiito at a little distance, seems iho h«ad of a gigantic 
phantom; tho third is a little mntihitpd, hut it is in a perfect stat" of prc- 
kerration, and seen in profile is of great beauty — yes, beauty. In the features 
of this wonderful mats in this fragment of monntain that a little way off It 
lost amongst the snrroundinu: rocks, these ie, I affirm, e marveUoos charm." 
(Ampiie, **B«oher«)beeenNttfaie.") 
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"wen buried Bubastis. Dogs 
were interred in consecrated 
rooms belonging to their re- 
Hpeclive towns, and so were 
ichneumons." *« The croco- 
dile is .saiifd in some parts 
of Egypt, I'ut nut in others," 
he continues. '* In the nome 
of Papreniis the hippopotamus 
is revered, but the other 
Egj'ptians do not respect it," 
Amongst the sacred aninmls 
he also mentions the idui nix, 
the i?erpent, and the ibis, a 
bhick bird with crow's feet 
and a curved beak. 

But the l»ull Apis received 
more honour aninn^'st the 
Kiiyptians than any of the 
other animals. This divine 
bull was recognised by unusual 
marks; ho was Mack, with a 
white triangle shaped spot on 
bis foreltcad. a half moon Upon 
his back, doable bairs in bis 
tail, and a scftrabrau-ehaped 
BwelUng under his tongue. The 
Apis bad his temple, and priests 
wbo waited on him with 
great magnificence. His death 
plunged tbe 'wbole of Egypt 
into mourning. It became 
necessary to find anotber Apis, 
and if bis appearanee were 
delayed every face wore an 
anxiooB look; as soon as be 
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WM fonod thoTO ^ere great and QDiversal rejoicings. Marietta 
axplozad the long sabterraneaa galleries of tha Serapenm at 
Mempbifl, where each Apis had its own almost royal sepnlohra. 

It has been thought that thb eeeentrio worship of animals 
may be explained by the gratitado whieh the popnlation of tha 
eouiitry felt to those animals which are valuable through their 
labooTy as the ox, or whieh are osefol against Venning as the 
iehnenmon and the catl 

Bat in the opinion of a great many scientific men this worship of 
animals might have been a visible form of the adoration of the gods, 
which was justified in Egyptian theology by theories that were 
beyond the comprehension of the common people. 

Tki Doettinet of the EgjfptUmPriestiiood, — ^In theory the Egyptian 
priesthood seem to have held a high conception of the Deity. They 
believed in one only God, eternal, immutable. ** He that lives in 
spirit, sole generating force in heaven or earth, that was not be- 
gotten.*' • Bat this idea of an only God, ** Nuk-Pa-Nuk <* I am 
that I am " — as the papyrus hasit, was soon debased and complicated 
by the distinctions made in the Divine attributes, which in their 
tarn were converted into personal gods. The names of Ra, Ammon, 
Imhotep, Ptah, Osiris were apparently different names for the same 
god worshipped under various aspects. 

This god was evidently the Sun, so terrible yet so beneficent in 
a eonniry which he altematdy fertil zes and parches up.f The 
stages of his course were regarded as manifestations, various phases 
of his being. His daily round, from the moment that he rose 

* Maspero, " Histoiro anoienno." 

t A faoeral stele preMrved at the Berlin Haseum contains a prayer to the 
sum which K. Bouge has thus tmulatMl: ** We adore thee, O god Ra! 

Atoum, Khoper, Horks of the two aooes. Horaago to thee, Sahon, divine 
child, who hy thine own pow^r, d'lily rpnr!we'5t thy hirtU ! Homage to then 
who shinest from the watera of heaven to give us life. Through h'u 
dirine power he haa created all that exists. Homago to thee, Ba ! When he 
awakens his rays bring life to the pore in heart Homage to Thee, who 
haat croated tha heaTeos of the (Spheres. When he disappears his path is 
unknown. Iloniaco to th'><<! Wlini thou pawflst through the beaveasthc 
gods who approach thue thrill with joy." 
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above the morning horizon until he disappeared behind the western 
mountains, symbolized the life of the supreme god, and his struggle 
with darkness was the type of the struggle maintained by the god 
against the powers of evil. 

Osiris was the solar god : — *' The one beiuf», supremely good, 
who waged perpetual war against Set(Typhon), the cursed one, the 




Sepulchml Chamber of nn Apis. 



god of darkness and night." Oniris, after bis disappearance in the 
west, passed through a mysterious region, the Shadowland, where 
no hnng man has penetrated, and he journeyed twelve hours 
before he regained the east. He therefore symbolized the sun's 
daily birth and death, as each morning renews his triumph over 
the night.* 

• Muspero. 
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The Egyptian prints, blending earth with heaven, also imagined 
that the divinity revealed himself to men in verions forms, often 
manifesting himself in the persons of dinne-kings, who varied in 
the different pronneos. AfkerwanU these fancied manifestations 
took a lowor f >rnn, and the earthly gods were no longer men bnt 
animals, and this doctrine probably originated the strange honours 
paid to csita, crocodiles, serpents, and to the btiil Apis. 

The fact that the ball Apis was regarded as the incarnation of a 
god explains the carious adoration paid to it. ** Apis " (llapi), 
%vritr s Mariette, *' is the Egyptian Word incarnate. He is the soul 
of Osiris ; it is Osiris who gives him his own life. At the same 
time he is not the son of Osiris, for he took flesh from Ptah. The 
Egyptian, who in silent meditation bowed down before the deified 
hall, only remembered the migesty of the god and forgot that his 
rcprespntative was one of the most common animals. Ue only felt 
himself in the presence of the beneficent Osiris, the guardian of 
souls, who, as a loving proof of the protection of God, left his 
immortal natnre to come down and assame the disgoise of an 
animal subject to death." 

"I do not," adds Mariette, *< place much value upon this 
earious Egyptian theology, which, commencing with God, de- 
seended to the most deplorable misnse of serious doctrines that any 
people have ever been guilty of, to the worship of a eonunon 
qnadmped, for whose shelter they transformed a magnificent temple 
into a stable."* 

Tk€ Deatimf of Man ; The hnmttrtalUy of ih§ 8ou!f.^Th» 
doctrine of the destiny of man held hy the Egyptian priests, 
ooncealed, under many images, a very elevated meanmg. , They 
worshipped Osiris as their chief god, and traced a fiineied 
resemblance between man and this divinity, between the hnman life 
and the enn's eourse. Birth, maturity, decline, and death were 
typified in morning, noon, evening, and night Even as Osuis dis- 
appeared sad rose again, man passed into darkness, the prelude to 
bis re-awakening in another life. Man had received a portion 
of the divine spirit, which imprisoned in his body would have 

• Marietta. 
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burned il, but that the spirit Teng wrnppod np in the soul. The soul 
itRelf WU8 wrapped up in the mind, which directly united it to the 
body. Death destit^ed the prison of the body and freed the 
divine spirit, which returned to the divinity* The soul remained 
empty, and had then to appear before the tribunal where Osiris 
-was enthroned, mnronnded by Iorty4wo members of the jury of the 
world below* " The impiona sonl, rejected, wandering between 
heaven and earth, sought for a body it eonld lodge in, and, having 
found one, tortnred, overwhelmed it with pain and siokness, 
urging it to madness and foUy. When, after the lapse of 
eenturies, the sonl at last reaehed the end of its sufferings, it was 
only to pass through a seeond death and retorn into nothing* 
nesB,"* 

Judgment was given by means of a balanee; the soul was 
placed in one scale : the image of Thoth, l^e god of justice^ in 
another, and the monuments supply us with representations of this 
figurative weighing, which decided man's eternal fate. The 
righteous endured fresh probation and were then admitted into 
companionship with Osiris. *' The soul descended into the infernal 
regions and there.' found itself obliged to pass through fifteen 
pylons, guarded by genii armed with swords. He could only 
proceed by giving proof of his good actions and of his knowledge 
of divine subjects; he was further tried by arduous labours 
which are enumerated in the Funeral RituaL He bad to wage 
fierce combats with strange monsters and fantastic animals, and 
could only triumph through the aid of sacramental formulas and 
exorcisms, which fill twelve chapters of the Ritual." f 
\ Fmeratt .* Judffmmts of the Dead : The MtaimiM* — ^The Greeks 
were mncb imprcsBed ^vith this belief in the immortality of the 
soul, and it is probably the origin of Pythagoras' doctrine of 
niftempsychosia (migration of souls into the bodies of animals). 
It also explains the care taken by the Egyptians of their dead and 
of their tombs. A Bolemn judgment was pronounced upon the dead 
by tlit ir icluliouB and friocids, thus anticipatlug the celcbUal 

• Maspero. 

t f ranyois Lenormant, *' Manuel d'hiBtoirc ancicnne de I'Oiient." loam L 
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verdict. If the deceased were convicted of having led a sinful, 
careless life, he was deprived of funeral honours. If, on the 
contrary, he were declared virtuous and honourable, the eulogy 
of the dead was pronounced, and the body was embalmed. The 
Egyptians had attained great skill in the art of preserving the 
body after death. They believed in the resurrection of the body 




Weighing the Actions of the Dead. 



and in the importance of preserving it intact. JIummies have 
been found that after thousands of years are scarcely altered. 
" The features are recognisable, the flesh little sunken, the eye- 
lids, lips, ears, nose and cheeks, have lost little of their natnnil 
appearance, the teeth are in place, and the hair is still on the 
head.'' * In 1881, M. Maspero disinterred fifteen mummies of 

• " Description tie I'Egj'ple " (" Memoire de Jomiird"). 
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the Pharaohs from the west of Thebes, and transferred them to 
the museum at lioulak. They were in such a wonderful state of 

preservation that the features of the face 
were unaltered. The lineu bandages had 
not decayed, and even flowers that had 
been enclosed in the stone coffins looked 
as though withered only a few months, 

Wt. \l 1 Wf^ii cut four thousand 

•.V.V v&aM^M\l£Si\ years before. Schweinfurth, the botanist, 

said that by the growth of the flowers he 

could tell at what season they had been 

gathered, and he arranged a beautiful 

herbal of specimens for the museum at 

Boulak. 

The mummy was enclosed in a wooden 
coffin, or case, ornamented with hiero- 
glyphics and paintings ; sometimes in a 
sarcophagus of pori)hyry, basalt, or 
alabaster. The necropolis, or cemetery, 
was placed in the highest part of the 
country, near the hills that surround the 
valley of the Nile, in order that the 
tombs should be above the level of the 
inundations. When the floods were out 
it could only be reached in boats, and 
thus originated the expression, ** So-and- 
so must cross the provincial lake :" 
Diodorus tells us that the Greek fables 
about the voyage to hell, and the boat 
that carried the dead, were also founded 
on the Egyptian custom. 

Polilical Orfftmizatum — (iorninnent. — 
The government was an absolute mon- 
archy, and was in a great degree identified with the religion. 
The inscriptions on the monuments are often dedications to deified 
kings. In one of the halls at Kurneh we find Hameses I., grand- 
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father of Barneses -Besostiis, placed behmd Ammon, and him- 
self transfonned into Osiris, receiving divine honours from his 
grandson. The Pharaohs had some skill in admini»traiioQ — they 
divided Egypt into noniee, whieh were again subdivided into several 
parts; lst» the chief town^ Uie seat of the eivil and military 
govemmmt and the eentre of the provincial religion ; 2nd, the 
prodnetive land, cultivated for cereals and fertilized by the 
inundations ; 8rd, the marshes, where the floods left deep pools 
that were not easily dried; 4th, the canals, which were filled 
from the Nile to facilitate agriculture and navigation. At the 
head of the civil and military administration of the nome we find 
governors, called by the Greeks nomarchs. The inhabitants of esch 
nome paid taxes to the king and to his representatives ; these taxes 
were proportioned to the landed wealth of the person taxed, 
and the assessment was a reason for frequently requiring census 
and registration. The people were subject to a species of con- 
scription for military service and to forced labour {ecfrvH) for 
the execution of all works of public utility, such as building a 
temple or a fortress, making roads, constructing dykes, or -exca- 
vating canals. The number of nomes varied- at different dates ; 
most of the ancient historians mention thirty-six ; some Egyptian 
rolls give forty^fonr^twenty-two for Upper and twenty-two for 
Lower Egypt.* 

The government of Egypt was a despotism of the most absolute 
kind. The king was not only sovereign pontiff, but indeed, as it 
were, the visible god of his people. Not only was there no one 
near the king in dignity, but he was even worshipped during his 
life. That the king could do no wrong was a fundamental axiom 
of tile Egyptian nation. Iiegislative power was vested in the king. 
The succession to the crown was hereditary. The union of 
priestly sanctity, military power, and monarchical authority in one 
person gave the government great stability, and popular revolutions 
were unknown. 

iSbdety,^£g}'ptian society was apparently distingnished by the 
same changelessness which characterized the hierarchy ; it seems 

* Maspero, ^'Uistuite tmcieimd Uea Ptcuplea de I'Oi'ieut." Chap. I. 
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to have been divided into classes, though not ioio castes. Tha 
soldiers and Uie priests were the two higlu^L classes; their offices 
were hprcditnn'; nnd tonethor with the kiug they possessed the 
soil of the country. The land both of priests and soldiers was 
exempt from tnxes. Herodotns tells qs that below the priests and 
Boldiera were five lower classes, herdsmen of cattle, swineherds, 
Bbopkeepenip interpreters, and pilots. These divisions had more 
resemblance to eorporations than to castes; the son nsnally 
sncceeded to his father's profession, and this system would Appear 
naitual to the steady nnchanrring habits of the Egyptians. 

Manners and Cvttows — Morality, — The £gyp< a is, then, had a 
settled social organization, in which the people were perhaps too 
sfaringeotly divided into classes, but which was entirely based on 
the respect for family life, on gratitude towards parents, on friend- 
ship, and on deference towards old age. 

They observed," relates fierodotas, *' the cnstoms of their 
fathers, instead of adopting new ones. When yoong men met 
their elders they went ont of their way in order to give place to 
them ; at their approach they rose from their seats.** 

The £gyptiant wore linen tunics with fringes ronnd the 
bottom, and white woollen mantles above the tunics. But no one 
entered a temple clothed in wool, and it was considered imptoos to 
place any in the wrappers of the dead. 

The criminal code was severe. Peijury, as an offence both 
against God and man, was pnnished with death. An adulterer 
teceived a thonsand stripes ; an adulteress had her nose mntiUted. 
The whole system of administration was in the hands of the two 
privileged orders, the priests and the soldiers. The great body of 
the people had no public duties whatever.- The Egyptians were 
all foteed to deposit written memoranda of their means of sub- 
sistence with the magistrate, and those who made false state- 
ments, or who made theb living by illegal means, were con- 
demned to death. Murder, even of a slave, entailed the capital 
penalty* 

A debtor*s goods were seized for debt, but not his person. 
Herodotus mentions a law which authoribeed an Egyptian to borrow 
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on the security of his father's mummy ; those who did not redeem 
their pledge were denied the honours of the family sepulehro. 

Usury waft limited ; the interest could never exceed the princi« 
pal ; treftion, cowardice in the field, debaging the coinage, alter- 
ing the meatnres, weights, seals, or judicial acts, were all most 
severely punished. 

The bas-reliefs represent Egyptian hoases, all more or less 
ramptttous ; saperb palanquins, a species of room with swing 
doors, carried on a sledgOi which the great personages of ancient 
Egypt used as carriages ; monkeys, eats, and dogs, which formed 
part of the honf^* liold ; stewards, secretarieSi men-servants carry* 
ing provisions of all kinds. 

Bat it is evident that the greater portion of the popnlation, 
weighed down by the amount of statute labour exacted from them, 
in addition to the cultivation of the fields, eompelled to aid in the 
erection of those gigantic monnmenta which required the united 
labour of thousands of men, were sunken in ignorance and slavery 
like the fellah of our own times. The drawings on the monuments 
r^reeent entire armies of men, harnessed for the transport of 
the stone blocks or colossi, and driven along with whips. 

But yet in the inscriptions and above all in the ** Book of the 
Dead" we find an excellent code of morality in a negative form. 
¥^1110 justifying lumself before the great tribunal, a chief enumerates 
all the evil actions whicli he has not conmiitted, and in this con- 
fession, or rather i^dogy, he proves the existence of a delicacy 
of feeling amongst the Egyptians that we should hardly have 
expected. (Ghompollion, " Lettres d*Egypte et de Nubie."*) 

♦ Tht confessions of the dead. — The Book of the Dead, which was oncloAAd 
witib eaeh muiainy, contsim in ohapter oxxv. a most beeattful expodtioa of 
the duty of nniTeraal love and diai ity. This book it a ooUection of prayers 

nnd formulas for the use of the dead in the other world. The soul, standing 
before the tribunal of Osiris, pleaded his cause before the jnrv of the lower 
world. Homage to you, Lords of Truth and Jiiaiice ; I acknowledge you to 
be the Xords of lYnth and JnsiiM 1 I- have brought you the truth, I hare 
put away all lies in your preaenoe, I have never committed any fraud against 
another. I have nover been harsh towards a wic'ow, IlkttTe never lied in the 
tribunnl. T Imro never uttpmd « falsehood, I have never don<< n fnvMJ ten 
thing, I never exacted more than a fttir day's labour from tlio ovtrbucr of 
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Agriculture. — ^We are able to gather a oorreei pietore of the 
style in which the Egyptians Uved and worked, from the monii- 
ments and tombs. They eontain an almost inexhaustible series of 
pnintings, reprodttciog all the inoidents of daily life. In the 
^iL ttos of Beni-Hassan, the agricultural drawings show ns Egyp- 
tians ploughing with oxen or with hand ploughs; and at seed 
time, the earth being trodtlen by rams instead of pigs (Herodotus 
rncntioTis the use of the latter for the purpose). Five diifcrent 
kinds cf ploughs woro used, but all of primitive shapes and witiiuut 
wheels, for no eflbrt was required to open the sodden earth. 

There aru also pictures of the wheat and flax harvest, the 
giatianes, the lotus harvest, the vine culture unci Ihu vintugo, two 
kinds of wine presses, one mann il und tho other mechanical, the 
filling of the jars and carrying them to thu cellars, the ripening of 
the wine, &c. Numerous uquntic plants, the lotus and the papy- 
nis, were plentiful in Uio mar£>hus of the Delta, and served both ior 
the food and the mauulactureB of tho inhabitants. 

Industry. — The paintings in tho tombs also show us men at work 
upon all the arts and ail the handlcraiis. ** We see there the 

woTkfl, T >inrf not been nej^h*f!:ent, T have not been idle, T have never bcm 
deiicient, I hiive uever beeu a deiauIUT, I have not done anyihiatif to offend 
the gods, I have never eelnnmiated a slave in the ean of bis marter, I have 
not been greedy, I have never cansed sorrow to ottiem, I have not committed 
murder, T hnve never illegally ordered the commission of murilf r, I have 
nevor diinnuitd any(>ne, I have never kojit bmk the brcul from the 
temple, I have never extracted the cakes otlcred to the gods, I have 
nover Tobbed tho dead of tlioir provisions or bandages, I have not niade 
fraudulent profit^ I have not cheatod in measerinflr the wheat, I have not 
drfrauded one finp-nr frn^i ;i ynlr^, I hnvc not oncroafhed on the fiil-Js of 
anothfT, I have not made Iraudult nt profitij by mt^atis of false weights in tho 
scales, I have not tampered with the equilibiiunk of the scales, 1 bave not 
xobhed the sndcling of bis milk, I have ne\'er bunted the saezed animals in 
their pastures, I have not netted the divine birds, I have not fished in the 
ponds that contain the sacred fish, I have not driven back tlie water in its 
season, I have not extinguished the sacred fire in its appointed houzs I have 
not violated the divine cycle of chosen offerings, I have not driven ihe oxen 
from the holy landSi I have not been disrespectful to the god in his pro- 
ceeMOn, I am pure, I am ptir I un pure.** (MsspewH ** Histoire ancienne 
desFeuplesderUnent." Chap.l.> 
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workers in stone and in wood, the painters of sculpture and of archi- 
tecture, of furniture and carpenters* work ; tbe quajrymen hewing 
blocks of stone ; all the operations of the potter's art ; workmen 
kneading the earth with their feet, or with their hands ; men at 
work making sticks, oars and sculls ; curriers, leather-dyers, and 
shoe-makers, spinners, cloth-weavers with various shaped looms, 
glass-makers ; * goldsmiths, jewellers, and blacksmiths/'f Among 
the antiquities still in a state of good preservation there is much 
pottery, including vessels of simple earthenware and enamelled 
iaieDce, enamelled and soolpiored terra-cotta, ft good deal of glass^ 
often resembling Venetian, metal work and jewellery, and lineii 
cloth fine as Indian mnalin, of wbicJi a good deal iiAB been found 
in the tomba. 

Commgr€0, — ^It is evident from the extension given to the 
Egyptian empire by some of its victorious princes, that the people 
did not seek isolation, and that in spite of their contempt for 
strangers, they did not hesitate to Open eommereial relations with 
them. Bat £gypt did not possess a fleet, and it was not until 
much latoTt under Amasis, that the Greeks obtained permission to 
found a commercial colony at Nancratis. The principal trade was 
carried on by the Phcenicians by sea and by caravans by land or by 
the Upper Nile with Ethiopia, whence gold, ivory, and slaves were 
imported* OarsVans from Arabia brought incense, and according to 
anoient writers, Egypt reeeived spices from India, and wine from 
Greeoe and Phcenieia. Wheat, whioh grew in abundance, and a 
&moas eloth were the ehief exports. But the Egyptians did not 
themselves eondnot the export trade, they gave their produee in 
exchange for the merchandise they leeeived, without leaving their 
oonntry. The worshipper of Osiris did not eare to live and 
dreaded to die outside the saered valley of the Nile, where alone 
he could count on due embalment and a burial whioh would pre* 
serve his body firom final destruction. 

Egyptian Art, — The Egyptian monuments are an indisputable 

* The Egyptians were well acquainted with glass, and bottles have beea 
found, tofno made of plain glaia and others corered with oeier or wiokor woric. 
t GbunpoUion, •* Lettm ds I'Egypts ct da Kubie." 
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proof of the grandeur to wbich their iirt had uttuincd. Aixhitoc- 
ture has never reached such vast proportions elscwhoro. Tlio 
temples were monuments of royal pioty, and were built iii>ide high 
and massive walls, which surrounded them and the consecrated 
grouud at some diiitauce. It was necessary to cross immense 

courts and peristyles before 
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reachin;^' the sanctuary where 
the god dwelt, and the Ej,'yp- 
tian priests probably encou- 
raged the extension of the ac- 
cessory and external portitms 
of the temple, in oriler to faci- 
litate the march of the j)ro- 
cesHions, which with all their 
magniticent arrangements are 
represented on the walls. 

Architecture was pre-eminent- 
ly the art of ancient Kgypt, 
and architects held a high 
social position. Bakcnkhonsou 
\va8 at once chief prophet of 
Amen and chief architect of 
Thebes iu the davs of Seti I. 
and Bameses II. Architects 
generally transmitted their 
profession and their processes 
and receipts to their sons, 
who pnisned their fathers' pro- 
fession. 

Sculpture was also hononred 
in Egypt, and, like the archi- 
teetnre, was the product of religious feeling. Egyptian sculpture 
was essentially symbolic ; it expressed the repose which characterised 
the religion of Egypt. It aimed not at minnte reproduction of the 
details of nature, hot at broad general effects ; in this its success 
was marveUons. The artistic effect of the colossal works that 





Pillar, with Statue, Medinet Abon. 
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belong to the rcij^rs of the Thothnies, Amenhotopsi, Seti, and 
Rameses Sesostris, is, when the relation between aim and attain- 
ment is considered, if not nurivalled, at any rate unsurpassed. 
The cast of the colossus of Rameses II., brought from the Rames- 
Beam, may be yiewed in the British Museamas an illastration of the 
qualities ascribed to the sculpture of Egypt. £g3rptiaQ sculpture 
was developed from bas-reliefs on the walls of the temples, and 
passed through five periods, beginning with the simple grandeur of 
the Memphian tombs of the ages of the Pyramids, and ending 
with the renaissance nnder the Saite kings, in which the influence 
of Greek art is plainly traceable. The distinguiahing characteristics 
of £gyptian art ara : 1, its realism in foUowing nature ; 2, it« 
eUmisation or Buppreaaioii of detail. In the enrly years of the 
monarchy the sculptor was engaged on portrait statues in which 
the chief attention was given to the face and Lead, and the body 
was more general and less defined; and when, after the close of the 
ancient monarchy, the artist aimed at higher attainment, he knew 
no better way than the simplifieation and generalisation of form. 

The infinite variety of scenes portrayed on the walls of the 
tombs prove the skill that the Egyptians had attained in decorative 
painting. But here also the sole object of their decorations was to 
enbanoe the splendonr of the tombs and temples. There is neither 
chiaroeePTO nor perspeetive ; the paintings are based on the con- 
Tentiona of aenlptnre, and resemble the bas-reliefs that they 
continue or reprodnoe. The Egyptian artists nsed primary colours 
and in sneh pnrity that after sixty oentnries their brillianey is in 
many eaaea still nntamished. 

The Egyptians were skilful in forming omaments of enamelled 

beads, and In decorating glass and earthenware vases. A small 

oopper-green inkstand in enamelled earthenware, with an open 

lattice formed ol seated lions, is commonly spoken of as a marirel 

of art Amongst the jewelleiy there is a small bnll in gold and 

enamel, lying down, with extended wings, and other symbols, 

which prove the delicacy they had acquired in enamelling and 

jeweller's work. 

Writing: fAs HwroyFyp&iot.— The work of modem Egyptologers 
4 
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has enlightened us as fo the real character of Egyptian writmg. 
The three forms, hieroglyphic (saored carving), hieratic (priestly), 
and demotic (popular), that were supposed to be different writingf;, 
have now been recognised as varieties df the same writint^, din'ciing 
in point of time. Champollion discovered tliut some of tlic cha- 
racters were ideo;_rrapbic', uiul lhat the hicratie is \\u iibbrtn iulioii 
of the liicroglyiibic. A little later, but independently, Dr. Young 
discovered that tliey were often phonetic, that is, that they repre- 
sented rounds ; and that the sole value of the picture lay in the 



A. 

AA< • • • Jhk> 

An ^» 1 

AP V 

AM. ... \% \ • « ^» 
AiN.... JJ,^, I — . 
AR.... ®. 

AS.... \, i, i^.*^*- 

AT.... t*^, 
AD*. • • 4^ 



As . 

Aa. 



L 



AA.. 
AB . 

AW. 



Am* » • * \% \^ \ 

An. . • . t 
Ail. . . . 
As** • • ^Mw* 



Egyptian Ilieroglyphioa, 

first letter of the object designated. The hieroglyphics can there> 
fore be reduced into alphabetical signs. The difficulty of decipher- 
ing the hieroglyphics is greatly increased by the fact that they are 
often, as we have seen, ideographic, that is, standing for the objects 



The hieroglyphics are nncial eharaciera, and were need as monu- 
inental writing and on the walls and pillars at Thebes. A cursive 
or abridged form of writing was used for literary work ; this was 
called the hieratic writing, and was traced from right to left. 
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This ajBtem simplified and siiU more abridged became iho deinotie 
or popular writing, and it was particularly difficult to dooipher, 
becanBe the sharpness of the signs had macb degenerated. 

Literature and Science. — We are sow able, as » result of the 
stody by Egyptologers of the Egyptiaa texts, to appreciate the 
progress made by the nation in Uteratore and sdence. In one of 
the tombs at Jixeh, a great fnnotionaTy of the sixth dynasty is 
entitled the goyemor of the Hoase of Books libraiy). The 
translation of the Bitital of the Dead shows us that religions 
Uteratore was highly developed ; wlulst some of the seonlar poems, 
and particularly one by the scribe Pent|u>ar, which eelebrates the 
exploits of Barneses II. against the Eheta or Hittites, proyes that 
the Egyptians eonld depict the seeses of war in vivid and 
dramatio laognage* Of prose history the chief sonrces are the 
engravings on the monuments, fiat there is in the. Turin papyrus 
a complete list of the hings with the length of their reigns. As 
for geography, a fragment of a map also at Turin describes a part 
of Nubia in the time of 8eti L 

Other papyri, most of which are at the British Museum, contain 
collections of letters written by celebrated scribes. There are also 
some specunens of romance writing, the earliest that we know of 
in the world. 

The Egyptians were well advanced in iho seienee of geometry , 
its rules are followed in the regular forms of theur monuments, 
but they had less knowledf^ ol arithmetie. They expressed units 
by strokes, and tens and ]»0werp of ten by fresh symbols ; tbey 
read, as we do, from the highest denomination to the lowest. 

The Egyptian priests, fascinated perhaps by the brilliancy of 
the stars in the beautiful nights that distingaisb their country, 
devoted a great deal of their time to the study of astronomy. Thoy 
know Sirius, the star of Isis. *'Its hfiliacal ri*-inf? marked the 
commeiiceiiient of the inuiulation, and also marked the commence- 
ment of the civil year, so that the \vlii)le chronolorrical system 
was based upon its course. The primitive Etryptiun year was 
composed of twelve muntliw of iliiiiy days cacii, iu a'A 3(i0 days. 
The twelve motiths were divided lulo three scasoiiii of four months 
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each. The first was the season af oommencemeiit (Sha) : this "was 
lh« period of the inundation ; seeondly, the eeed time (Pre), the 
winter seaion ; thirdly, the harvest (Shemoa) which was equivalent 
to summer. Each month was di?idad into tbrae decades, each day 
•ad oaoh night into twelve iioors, and so exactly that noon 
corresponded with the sixth hour of the day» and midnight with 
the aizth hour of the night." * 

In medioine the Egyptians seem to have made little progrees. 
The physicians appear to have been priests. The country was 
very healthy, and the religions feeling about the dead did sot allow 
the dissection of the body. There are two treatises on medieine in 
the Berlin Mosenm. 

CharaeUr of EgifpHtm Cwili»ati(m,^The Egyptians then pos- 
sessed theologians, artists, poets, historians, deetors, astronomers, 
and geometers. They endeavoured to read the wonderful book 
of the heavens, as weO as to penetrate into the seerete of nature 
upon the earth. Ihey had great reasoning powers and imagination, 
and if their poetry in words is too formal and eonetraxned to affect 
us much, we are moved by their poetry in stonoi by their seolptnre, 
and espedally by their arehiteeture. Skilful m the frbrieation of 
objects that were useful in daily life, or that served to adorn their 
dwellings, the Egyptians were well aequaanted with all the arts 
that ministeif to luxury ; society was regulated by grave and 
ceremoniously polished manners, and their religion, though coarse 
in many of ite outward observances, was elevated by the esoteric 
doctrines held by the priesthood. In a word, they were worthy 
of the fame they have left, and they deserved to be imiteted (as 
they were in many things) by other nations. 

We do not yet know enough absolute &oto of the confused his- 
toiy of this first human sooiety, which flourished between the lotus 
and the palm on the banks of the Nile, to gain an explanation of all 
the contradictions which strike ue. Yfe must be content to hail in it 
the progenitor of civilization and the first teacher of mankind. The 
Oreeks themselves owned that they had been ite disciples, and 
that it was from Egypt that they had gathered their religion and 
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tbe elements of tbeir soienee. There is some reeson to believe 
them, althongb whatever they owed to Africa and Asifly tbeir 
dviHsatioit is distingiiished by its wiginality as rnneh as by its 
remarkable elevatioiu **Aii admiraUe and highly signifieaiit 
myth,'* says Hegel, ** represents the Egyptian Sphinx stmok by 
a Greek, who solves the enigma, and finds the solution in man, 
in the spirit eonBcbtts of its liberty.** And it was exactly that 
liberty of spirit that Egypt lacked; art was swathed in bands 
like a mnmmy, was foroed into the same cold rigidity, and re- 
mained immovable, like the monuments raised by a despotic 
empire, under a sky as anehanging as themselves. 
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8UMMART : 'ITie Civilization of Asia — Valley of tho Tij^is and Kuphmtr 
T>ie Chaldean- Baby Ionian Empire — Kutna and MuuuineuU ot Babylon 
—Tho AHjnan Empiro : Hm BuIiu tad Uoninntnte of llin«v«li— >Tli« 
Bdigion of the AssyrianB and Babylonians — ^llie Chaldeu PriesU^The 
Baby Ionian and Assyrian Government — Society: Manners and Customs 
—Tho Art of War — AjjfricuUnre and Indu^try — Assyrian Art — Cunei- 
form Writii^ — Literature and Science — The Character of Mesojpota- 
Winn dyilfMiinn. 

Koreas: Aatronomy in Hesopotamia. 

The Civilisation of Asia ; the Valley oj the Tigris and Euphrates, 
— In that part of Asia Avbicb borders upon Africa, to the north of 
Arabia and the Persian Gulf, in an almost tropical region, at the 
foot of the ArmeiuaD highlands, defended by the Elvend monntaioB 
on the cast, fttid bounded by the desert on the west, opens the 
broad valley of the Tigris and the Euphrates, rivers which flowing 
from the same moantsinsand in the same direction, and znalntaining 
for a long distance a parallel but independent course, join at last 
and lUl together into the Persian Gulf. In the month of April 
these two rivers, swollen by the melted snows in the mountains of 
Armenia, overflow, sinking again to the level of their beds in 
Jiioe. The country aronnd them therefore was very simikr to the 
Mile valley, A large number of canals joined the Tigris to the 
Enphratos, and distributed the water rendered necessary for agri« 
cultare by the tropical climate. 

The npper part of the eonniry enclosed between the two rivers 
was properly called Hesopotamia, a term used also ronghly to 
designate the whole country of the two rivers* The valley of the 
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Upper Tigris, or Uppsr ICesopoiamiA, vfti Auyria, tn4 the lower 
part of both TftUeys Bahyloma, Elanit Biuiana. Aasyria, as fiir 
down as a little sboveNineTsh, was an undulating region, well watered 
and fertOe, about five hnndred miles long, sadvarymg from one to 
throe hnndred miles in width. From a little above Nineveh the 
great sllnvial plain begins which, as Iiower MeBopotamia, or Baby- 
lonia, spread a rainless fiat, depending for its fertility on irrigation, 
four hundred miles long, and about a hundred miles wide, along 
the 000186 of the Tigris and Euphrates to the Persian Gulf. 

In these two fertile regions flourished two empires, the Chaldesn- 
Babylonian and the Assyrisn. 

Th» ChaldsanFBdbffUmian Empirt, — ^From the earliest date the 
plains of the Tigris and Euphrates, lying open to the east, were 
traversed by a great variety of nations, and the miztnie of raoes 
has been moro puzzling to seientific men in this than in any other 
region. The evidence on the whole points to the Semitic origin of 
the people of Assyria proper, and indeed generally of the people 
of Mesopotamia ; but the Ooshite (Hamite) element is very marked 
in Babylonia, espeeislly in the earliest inscriptions, and it may be 
said that the ruling race in Babylonia in the most remote period of 
its history was Cushite. The Chaldeans, says a trustworthy 
authority,* appear to have been a branch of the great Hamite race 
of Akkad, wMch inhabited Babylonia from the earliest times. With 
this race originated the art of writbg^ the building of cities, the 
iostitation of a religions system, and the cultivation of all sdmce, 
and of astronomy in particular. In the primitive AVVtt^Ti^ti tongue 
were preserved all the scientific treatises known to the Babylonians, 
long after the Semitic element had become predominant in the 
land. It was in fact the language of science in the East, as the Latin 
was in Europe dnring the Middle Ages. 

When Semitic tribes established an empire in Assyria in the 
thirteenth century, &.G., they adopted the alphabet of the Akkad, 
and with certain modffications applied it to their own language ; 
but during the seven centuries, which followed, of Semitic domi- 
nion at hineveb and Babylon, the Assyrian language was merely 

* Sir H. HawlinaoD* 
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QBttd for biBtorieal leeords and oiSoial doeutnenifl, Th^ snyiho- 
logioal, aatronamied, and oth«r seientifie tablett fonsd at Ninaveb, 
m exclusively in the Akkadian language, and are thne shown to 
belong to a priestly elass, exactly answering to the Chaldeans of 
profane history and of the Book of Daniel. The Chaldean priest 
Berosns, who flonrished at Babylon in the third eentnry b.o., has 
left a sketch of the dynastiea of Bahyloni* which is manifestly 
mythical in its earlier part, bat of which the later portion is eon- 
firmed by the cnoeifonn inscriptions. During the second or great 
Chaldean dynasty, the eolonisation of Assyria was accomplished by 
settlen from Babylon anterior at any rate to the nineteenth cen- 
tury B.a And it was not till 'the thirteenth centory b.o. that 
Assyria became in its turn the dominant empire, and Babylon was 
forced to take the second pluee. liiibylon, however, retiiined its 
own kings during the period of Assyrian greatness. From about 
747 n.c, the accession of Nabonassar, tiie line of kings at Babylon 
is snjiplicd by the well-known work of Ptolfimy, the geographer. 
Nabopolassiir, father of Nebucb:iiitit:zzar, joined with the Medes 
and aBsistcd at tliu liual ovcrtliruw of Assyrui and the capture of 
Nineveh 025 b.c. Babylon then stood alone, and under Nebu- 
chadnezz£U', tlo-i — 661 B.C., attained the supreme development of 
prosperity and power which preceded its liual fall. This took 
place when Nabonidus and his son Belshazzar shared the throne. 
With the cai'ture of Babylon by Cyrns, 538 B.C., the decay of the 
city set in, and neither the residence of the Persian kings nor the 
pn j'ects of Alexander really arrested it. The fact that it has sorved 
as a quarry to supply material for Seleucia and the other cities 
that have arisen from time to time in the IMesopotamian ]>Iain, lias 
completed the destruction, and now noiiung remains but mouudb 
of rubbish to nuuk the site of the great city. 

The lluiiis and Moniinicnf!^ of Babylon. — In the commenecTncnt 
of the niuett cnth century — 1818), Kich and Porter visited 

the ruins of Babylon ; and they were afterwards carefully explored 
by Loftus, and later by Mr, Layard, and by the i^'rench expedition, 
directed by M. Oppert. 

Ihe rains, artiiicial nxounda of huge size, extend over an im* 
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raeuse sjiace near Hillah on the Euphrates. On the left of, that 
is on the eastern bank of the Euphrates, three largo mounds of 
rubbish mark the siio of the largest buildings. The first, on the 
north, is called Babil by the Arabs, and is probably the ancient 
temple of Behis rebuilt by Ncbnchadnezzfir. The mound of the 
Kasr (castle), to the south of Babil, appears to have been the great 
palace of Nebnchadnezzar. The ruin of Amram is the lowest, but 
also the most extensive, and probably the most ancient of the 
remains. It has been with considerable probability identified 
with the ancient palace which was of e^ual antiquity with Babylon 
itself. 

The temple of Pi In^ ^vn^ probably the earliest form of the Baby- 
lonian temple-tower, or i':;iL,nnat, rising in eight sta^'es to a height 
that is even now little short of 140 feet, and supporting the cupola 
where the oraeles were consulted and where the god dwelt. 

The walls of the palace of the Kasr (castle) were, it appears, 
covered with coloured bas-reliefs in enamelled brick. A great 
many fragments of pictures of trees and of animals have actually 
been found. The ruins of Amram have been identified by M. 
Oppert with the famous ** hang'ng gardens " of Nebuchadnezzar; 
but this identification is by other savants held to be very doubtful. 

Across the Euphrates, about six miles from Hillah, rises the 
mound of Birs-Nimrud ; it is still called Borsippa, and has been iden- 
titled with the Temple of Bel Mcrodaoh, rebuilt by Nebuchadnezzar. 

Herodotus thus describes this wonderful temple : A massive 
tower one stadium (600 Greek feet) square rose in the centre; 
this supported a second, and the second a third, in all eight stages 
placed one above the other. A winding staircase built outside 
leads from tower to tower, and the highest point was crowned by 
a spacious chapel, containing a large, richly covered bed, and near 
it a golden table. The priests aay that the god walks aboat the 
temple and rests on the bed." 

According to M. Oppert: "The platform which supported it 
(the temple) was 75 feet high. On this terrace stood the edifice, 
consisting of seven stages rising one above the other, each dimi- 
nishing in extent and each ooioured dii&rently ; the first black. 
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tho stooiid white, the third orange, the fourth blue, the fifth 
scurlet, the sixth silver, and tho seventh gold. These towers were 
consecrated to tho divinities who impersonated the luminaries of 
heaven, and formed an enormous Btracture ; a pyramid over- 
whelming by its mass, imposing by its height of 250 feet, splendid 
when under the brilliant Babylonian sky tho gun blazed on the 
coverings, reflected by the colours, and sparkling on the gold. This 
was The Hoose of the Seven lights of the £arth — the tower vvhich 
Nebuchadnezzar, in an inscription found among the nuog, boasted 
that he had restored." 

We ask onrselves how buildings of such vast dimensions, sepa- 
rated by enormons distances, can be tho monuments of a single 
town. Yet the accounts of Herodotas, Strabo, Quintus Onrtios, give 
to Babylon an area of between one and two hundred square miles, 
and ono hundred sqnare miles is little short of five times the area 
of London. The question whether Bira-Nimrud, or Borsippa, was 
or was not in Babylon has been much disputed, but all authorities 
agree as to the idea we ought to form of the Babylonian town. 
" The sise/' writes Heeren, " cannot be any guide to the number 
of the population. Their buildings had no resemblance to ours* 
The houses were separated and each surrounded by large gardens 
and courts, which often occupied more than half of the ground. 
The spaces between the buildings were cultivated in such a way as 
to provide foo4 in case of sie.^e.'* 

Babylon, according to ancient historian^ was surrounded by 
walls over three hundred feet in height and eighty in thickness, and 
was divided into two parts by the river Euphrates, which flowed 
through it. Narrow streets led to the river, on which they opened 
by gates. Quays enclosed the water, and towards the centre a 
bridge crossed it, but the bridge was movable and was only used 
during the day. At night the two sides of the river were com* 
pleti:!}' bcpiiruted. 

7As Astyrian Empire — Hib Buim and MonumenU of AuMoeft.— 
Though the colonisation of the country about the Tigris had been 
accomplished centuries before by dwellers in Babylonia, the 
Assyrian empire cannot be said to have had an independent 
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existence till the thirteenth eeotnry b.o. Towards the close ot the 
twelfth century Tiglath Pileser seems to have pashed the conqnesis 
of Assyria from the borders of Babylon io Palestine. Later on, 
Bardanapaliis (the warlike king Shalmaneser), and, in the eighth 
and seventh centuries b.o., Snrgon, Sennacherib, and Esarhaddon, 
earried the glory of Assyria io its senith, sabdaing Babylon and 
establishing a viceroy there, and carrying on works of boUdiog 
in Assyria on a magnificent scale. Under these mcnarrlis AF^syria 
asserted its military snpremacy even in Egypt. Under Esar* 
haddon*s son, Sardanapalus, the decay of the Assyriao empire 
began, and about 625 b.o. the capital, and with it the empire of 
Assyria, fell before a coalition of the Hedes and Babylonians. 

In 1820 Mr. Bioh visited the supposed site of Nineveh, and 
made « snrvey and some examination of Eoyonjik and the snr- 
rounding mounds. But nothing further was attempted till H* Botta 
was sent as Frencli consul to If osnl. M, Botta was interested in 
antiquarian ressaroh, and the people readily brought him atones, 
bricks, and inscriptions. Botta searched in the direction of Khors- 
ahad, and the workmen*s spades soon uncovered some well-pre- 
served walls (1848). £n<oa^aged and aided by the French 
Government, the explorer overcame the reluctance of the Turkish 
administration, bought all the hovels that had been built on 
the hill of Khorsabady and succeeded in disinterring the ruins 
of a magnificent palace. The excavations were afterwards carried 
on by MM. Plaee and Fresnel, and were rewarded by ample dis- 
coveries. 

In 1846 Mr. Layard commenced excavations amongst the hillocks 
of Nimrudi situated about twelve hours' march from Khorsabad, 
and the two magnificent palaces of Nimmd and of Eoyunjik, 
with their edossal sculptures and storied bas-reliefs, issued firom 
thdr earthy shroods. Nioeveh was situated on the Tigris, near 
the site of the modem Mosul, hut its extent has not yet been 
ascertained, for ao trace of its outer wall has been found. The 
Prophet Jonah tells us that three days were required to cross it. 
There is early evidence of its importance ; its name is found, in 
ooiuonction with that of Kahaxeina or Mesopotamia, on the statis- 
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tical tablo of Karnaky and iU vast size is geoeruily vouclied lor by 
ancient bistoriuns. 

The mounds of Koyunjik and NcMii-Yuims mark tho tnitlitional 
Bite of Nineveh, and are the most extensive remains iii Assyria. 
The palace of Sennacherib at Koyunjik, ^vhich Layard disinterred, 
preBents a wonderful labyrinth of halls, chambers, and galleries, 
panelled with sculptured alabaster slabs, and with doorways flanked 
by man-headed and winged bulls or lions. Some of the halls are 
Dearly a hundred and fifty feet square, and one of the passages 
ia two hundred feet long» and all are panelled with sculptured 
alabMior. Twenty-scvon doorways, flanked by colossal bulls and 
lions, some twenty feet in height, were excavated by Mr. Layard. 
In a second paleee at Koyunjik the tomb of the son of £sar- 
haddon was discovered, and the bas-relief, among others, of the 
Lion Hunt, now in the British Masenm. At a short distance from 
Koyunjik another royal palace was discovered, beneath the hill 
of Nebbi-Yunus, and there, as elsewhere, winged bulls and inscrip- 
tions were disinterred. This palace was apparently an adjunct to 
the larger one, and was erected by fisarhaddon. 

Various ruins have been discovered round the royal city, but at 
some distance from it ; to tho north the palace at Khorsabad, to tho 
south the palaces of Nimrud. The palace of Sargon, at Khorsabad, 
has been so oarelully and fully explored that its plan is more 
perfectly understood than that of any other Assyrian building. 

Kimrod, the ancient Calah, lies twenty miles sonth of Koyunjik, 
and is the soutberainost of the mounds which are supposed to mark 
the site of that '< group of cities, which in the time of the Prophet 
Jonah was known by tbe name of Nineveh." The remains at 
Kimmd occupy an area of about a thousand acres. On approach* 
ing the mound," says Mr. Layard, its explorer, " not a trace of 
building can be perceived. By a flight of steps rudely cut in the 
earth, we descend about twenty feet, and suddenly find ourselves 
between a pair of colossal lions, winged and hunuin-headed, form- 
ing a portal" And again : On both sides of us are sculptured 
gigantio winged figures, some with the heads of eagles, others 
eoturely human, and canying mysterious symbols in their hands. 
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To tbe kft is another portal, also formnd by ^Yi^gC(l lions. HaviDg 
wallccd ftliout a hundred feet amidst these scattered monuments of 
ancient history and art (t.«. winged figures, alabaster bas-reliefs of 
chariots, horsemen, &c.), we reach another doorway formed by 
gigantic winged bulls in yellow limestone.** And thiiB " we may 
wander through these galleries,'* he continues, for an hour or two, 
examining the marvellous sculptures or tbo numerous inscriptions 
that surround us. Here we meet long rows of kings attended by 
their eunuchs and priests ; there, lines of winged figures, carrying 
fir-cones and other religious emblems, and seemingly in adoration 
before the mystic tree. Other entrances formed by winged bulls 
and lions lead us into new chambers ; in every one of them are fresh 
objects of curiosity and surprise." And all this is merely a part of 
a single palace, the north-west palace at Nimrud. This palace, 
like other palaces of Assyria, was raised upon a mound or brick 
platform, probably faced with stone masonry. It is chiefly to the 
sculpture and the scenes and inscriptions of the bas-reliefs which 
bav6 been carried to the museums of Eorope that we are indebted 
for our iwowledge of the xeligioo, Boeiety, and arte of tlie 
Assyrians. 

Th$ Bsiigion of the Assyrians and BobyUmiant, — The religion of 
Aseyria wae derived from, and, with some differences in name, 
almost identical in form with the religion of Babylonia ; but the 
differences iUustrate the Cushite proneness to gross polytheism 
and nature-worship, the Semitic preference for monotheism. 

The god Asshur, the national deity of Assyria, was apparently 
the supreme II or Ra at Babylon ; but at Babylon, local deities, 
Bei-Herodacb or Nebo, were chiefly worshipped, while Asshur 
was actoally, as well as theoretically, supreme in Assyna, and was 
never superseded by the gods who had the advantage of an external 
manifestation in snn, moon, or stars. The male divinities who 
followed the supreme god were classed in triads : 1st, Ana or Ann, 
Bel or Belns, and Hoa ; 2nd, San or Sansi, the snn god, Sin, the 
moon god, and Vul or Ao, the god of th^ firmament 9rd, the gpds 
of the five planets, Kin or Ninip (Satnm), Merodach (Japiter), 
Nergal (Mars), Ishtar (Venus), Nebo (Mereuty), Lastly to eaeh of 
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the principal gods a female divinity was assigned, e.rj. Bilit (Beltih) 
or Mylitta to Bel, and below thera followed a nuiubor of genii and 
minor deities. Ishtar or Nana was the planetary Venus, known 
to the Phrpniciiins as Astarto, to the Hebrews as Ashtoreth. 

'Die Lhaidt'an i'm'sts.— Diodorus ttlls us that "the ChablonTig 
are the most ancient of the Babylonians; they formed a class in 
the state similar to that of the Egyptian priesthood. Instituted 
to condnot the worship of the gods, they passed all their time in 
meditation on philosophical questions, nnd they acqnir^'l a nrroat 
reputation for astrology. They devoted themselves ] ai ti ul uly 
to the science of divination, and made predictions for iho future. 
They tried to turn away the evil and to attract the good, by 
purification, by sacrod fires, or enchantments." 

"The Chaldeans," Diodorus ad<ls, "%vero a sacerdotal caste; 
their learning was hereditary. Their parents were their instructors, 
and both in astronomy and in mathematics tlnir knowledge 
was remarkable." They taught that Sabn?ism or worship of the 
heavenly bodies which seemti to have had its beginning at Babylon. 

The Babylonian and Assyrian Oovemment. — The Bab} Ionian 
and Assyrian empires were despotisms of the most absolute kind, 
with an exclusive priestly caste to mould the minds of the mfts.«es 
into an attitude of superstitious and slavish submission to the rule 
of sheer strength. The king was regarded as the reh'gious as 
well as the secular head. There seems to have been an adminis« 
tration, provinces ruled by royal governors, and tributary provinces. 
There yrere three oificial languages and three different chancellors, 
wbofle districts accorded with the ethnographical divisioDS of the 
empire. 

Society .• Manners and Customs. — With the exception of the 
learned class of Chaldean priests, the ruling order in the state, 
there seem not to have been any social distinctions amongst the 
Babylonians and Assyrians, ^ye have little information about the 
laws, but a few contracts of sale and tenancy liaTe been preserved, 
and they show that the transfer of land was accompanied by solemn 
and reUgious formalities. Harsh laws made the inaolvent debtor 
the staTO of his creditor. 
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Vo\y^'.\my , as usual in the East, was permitted to the rich, but 
marria;»e \v;is phiced uiuler the protection of a god, and generally 
the wile lutd some real estate given her as a dowry. Pat^nal 
authority \v:is absolute, indeed even tyrannical. 

The savage cruelty of the punishments was what might be 
expected in Kasteru despotisms. The torture of prisoners is fre- 
quently represented on the bas-reliefs of Assyria, and in the 
inscriptions the kings boast unceasingly of their cruelties as thoagh 
they wera exploits worthy of renown. "I passed," says one 




aiege of a fortren by the Anyrians. 



conqueror, " two hundred and sixty fighting men under my arms; 
I cut otf their heads, and built pyramids of them." A king gives 
the following horrible details of the punishment of a rebellion : "I 
killed one out of every two. I built a wall before the great gate of 
the town. 1 tiuyed the chiefs of the rebellion, and I covered this 
wall with their skins. Some were immured alive in the masonry, 
others were crucified or impaled along the wall. I had a great many 
flayed in my presence and covered the walls with tliiir skins." 

The Art of War. — U he art of war was highly honoured anu)ngst 
the Assyrians. Ihe soldiers wore cuirasses made of small pieces 
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of metal, or long coats of ninil, and conical beimets, to which a 
veil of luail was attached, falling over the neck and dosing roand 
the chin. The kings maintained a large number of war chariots, 
and from the ancient descriptions as well aa from the pictures on the 
bae-reliefa, we get a fair idea of the often enormoae size of the 
fortifications of tbe towns^ towers, and batUemented walls. The 
science of attack bad progressed as rapidly as that of defence, and 
we see on tbe bas-reliefs escalade by tbe aid of ladders, rams con- 
veyed to tbe foot of tbe walls by rolling them over artificial roads, 
incendiary macbines, &c. 

AgricuJUuT^ and Induitry, — ^WbeOi at the present Ume, we visit 
these formerly prosperous conntties, we can scarcely believe in tbe 
universal fertility that so many witnesses have described. Tbe 
carelessness of tbe Torkisb administration has allowed ibe irriga- 
tion canals to be silted np, and tbe inundations now form unhealthy 
swamps in the delta of the Tigris and Euphiates. Mesopotamia 
was wonderfoUy productive in wheat and barley, tbe enormous 
veturns obtained by Babylonian farmers from their corn-lands being 
unexampled in modem times ; bnt possessed neither olives, figs, 
nor vines ; millet and sesame, bowever, grew luxuriantly. Date- 
palms abounded, and furnished a large part of tbe food of tbe in* 
habitants. 

The people of Assyria and Cbaldna were as skilled in manual 
handicrafts as in tbe cultivation of tbe earth. They wove cloths 
of brilliant colours ; they also ornamented their garments witb a 
profusion of embroideries, and wore magnificent tiaras* Baby- 
lonian embroidery was celebrated even in tbe days of tbe Boman 
empire. The manufacture of carpets, one of tbe chief luxuries in 
the East, attained wonderfbl perfection at Babylon, as well as tbe 
manufacture of personal attire. Their furniture, by its richness 
and sbape, differed completely from anything we find in present , 
use amongst Orientals ; the A883rrians used arm-chairs or sat 
on stools, and dined as we do from tables. The tables and 
chairs were handsomely decorated and in good taste, and it is 
curious to note that tbe same designs for ornamentation were in 

use then as we have now — lioud' ckwu, auimals' iieaJs, «&c. ; and 
5 
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even at the present time the ancient models might be studied 
with profit and copied with advantage. 

They were skilful in working hard as well as soft materials. The 
cylinders of jasper and crystal and the bas-reliefs of Khorsabad 
sculptured in gypsum or in basalt equally denote their pro- 




Bos-rolief ropresenting a king's banquet 



ficiency. They were acquainted with glass and with various kinds 
of enamel, and they knew how to bake clay for the manufacture of 
bricks or of porcelain vases, their paste for the latter being more 
or less delicate according to the purposes for which they were 
intended. Moreover, the art of varnishing earthenware and of 
covering it with paintings by means of coloured enamel was well 
known at Nineveh. 
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The metal work, the saddlery and chariots, the embroidery, 
the gilded and carved work in ivory, all go to prove that the 




Winged lion with a human head, found at Nineveh. 

Aspyrians were already," in the days of Asshur-Nasir-pal, " a great 
and luxurious people ; that most of the useful arts not only existed 
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amoDg tbem, but were cultivated to the highest pitch, and that in 
dress, furniture, jewellery, &o.» they were not much behind the 
moderns."* 

The development of industry usually induces considerable trade, 
and Nineveh and Babylon (particularly the latter) were veU situated 
for commercial purposes. On the high road for ft great inland 
tnide« Babylon bad equal advantages for maritime expeditions and 
river navigation. 

Continual trade inter<M>nrse went on between Babylonia and 
Media, though commerce extended farther still towards the east, 
indeed, as far as India, from whenee the Babylonians proenred the 
precious stones which they used as seals. Caravans also went 
from Babylon towards Syria and the countries bordering on the 
liediterranean, towards Asia Minor, and Armenia. 

Atfyrion Art. — ^The riches aecomnlated by tribute levied on 
eonqnerud countries as well as by commerce, explain the luxury 
displayed by the Assyrians and BabylonianSi the pomp of the 
court, and the lavish use of precious metals in their monuments. 
Thus Asshur-Nasir-pal records on his obelisk at Nimnid : I 
received tribute from Tyre, Bidon, Gebal ; from Phoonicia and 
from Aeadns in the sea, these tributes consisting of silver, gold, 
tin, bronze, • • • stofb dyed purple and safiron, sandal-wood, 
ebony, and seal-skins." 

The architecture of Assyria was originally borrowed from 
Babylon, but had a distinct development of its own. Brick was 
the material necessarily employed in the great alluvial plain of 
Babylon, and the use of brick was continued even in Assyria, where 
there was plenty of stone. The oldest style of building in 
Babylonia is the temple-tower (zigguxat) built in storeys upon a solid 
platform. The Temple of the Moon at Mugheir is the most anoient 
example. In lower Babylonia the number of tombs is enormous. 
The oldest are vaults built of l«icks, with mud for mortar. The 
remains of potteiy, ornaments, and weapons found in the tombs 
are of a veiy early date. The curious seals or signets prove the 
knowledge of engraving. In tike later period the architecture of 

• Bawlinaon, live Great Monarchies," vdL ii. p. 26>. 
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Babylon Beems to have been borrowed baek. from Kineyeh. 
Coloured decorations and bae-reliefs, espeeially in enamelled briok- 
worky and enneiform inaoriptione in painted eharaeters, were 
diatinetive ebaraetetiitiea of Babylonian arehiteotoie. The areh 
is found in the oldest Babylonian boildings as well as in Assyria. 




Deooration of a door at Kojuqjik. 



The Assyrians, like the Babylonians, largely used for walls 
mounds of earth faced with brick, and soinetimeB with massive 
masonry of stone. The elevation of temples, palaces, &c., on 
platforms is another characteristic of the architecture of the Ti^pris 
as well as of the Euphrates. The Babylonian temple-tower was 
only a part of the Assyrian temple, which consisted of alongqnad- 
rangolar chamber, at the npper end of which stood the statne 
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of the god. The inner walls were covered with bas-reliefs and the 
doorways flanked by colossal man-Lo ided bulls — the baman head 
perhaps representing intelligence, the huge body force. 

Assyrian Art is, however, distinguished from Babylonian by the 
high excellence of the sculptures. The sculptures, with the excep- 
tion of the man-headed lions and bulls, were usually in low relief. 
The sculptured slabs mostly represent scenes of battle, the chase, 
and relipon ; and both in battle and the chase the aim is the glorifi- 
cation of the king. Kestless life and realistic detail are the distin- 
gaishing characteristics of the work. There are, however, three 
distinct periods. First, the period of simple and direct strength, 
exemplified in the north-west palace of Nimrud. Second, the period 
of Bennacherib and Esarhaddon, distinguished by great elaboration 
of details and realistic representations of nature. Third, the age 
of Asshur'baiki'pal, where there is a return to the art of the first 
period. 

The Assyrian sculptors knew how to reproduce natnre and 
the various scenes of life most admirably in stone, and they 
were gifted with fertile imagination. Animals of all kinds are 
represented with remarkable fidelity, and the horses particularly 
are as truthful and elegant as those which are seen in the oldest 
Greek scnlptnres. The waniorSi their weapons, their war^ 
chariots, are faithfully reproduced in bas-reliefs that carry us 
back to the time of Sargon and Sennacherib. The material (clay) 
in which the Mesopotamian artists chiefly worked imposed limita- 
tions ; yet though lacking tbe study of the nude human form 
which produced such great results in Egypt, the art of Mesopo* 
tamia was distinguished by energy of modelling and power of 
moitement. 

Vigorous as are the bas-reliefs, they have the demerit of being 
rather paintings than sculptures ; and indeed in Assyrian as in 
classical sculpture colour wag undoubtedly employed, being," says 
Rawlinson, " confined to tbe hair, eyes, and beards of men, to the 
fringes of dresses, to horse trappings, and other accessory parts." 

Ctmei/onn Writing. — ^If we are now enabled to penetrate a little 
into Assyrian history and manners, it is through the labours of 
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the decipherers of the inscriptions as well as of their discoverers. 
Rawlinson, Hincks, Norris in England, Oppert in France, have led 
the way in deciphering the Assyrian writing, which is even more 
complicated than the Egyptian hieroglyphics. 

The cuneiform writing — so called because it is formed by pressure 
of the stylus on the soft surface of the clay tablets, producing a 
mark like a wedge or arrow-head — is a development of hieratic, 




itself an improvement on the primitive hieroglyphic. The hieratic 
characters had been scratched with the point jof the stilus on the 
clay that served the Mesopotamian peoples for paper. The use of 
the stylus in cuneiform gave a single element by the employment 
of which in various combinations all the letters of the alphabet 
were formed. When the Persians conquered Mesopotamia they 
published their decrees, &c., in the three chief dialects of their 
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tabjects — the Persian, Median, and Assyrian. Hence the trilingual 
Inscriptions which have supplied the key to cuneiform inter- 
pretation. The discovery of the interpretation of the famone in- 
Bcription at Behistnn, on the Persian frontier, in three langnagea, 
Persian, Median, and Assyrian, enabled Sir Henry RawUnson to 
find the key to the ABsyrian eharaeters. The flame characters had 
often at the aame time on ideographie and a phonetic maaning, 
urithoiit any oonnection between them. This peculiarity caaaea 
much confaaion, which ia farther augmented by the variety of the 
phonetic meaninga given to the aame aign. 

LUenitvr0 and Seienet* — ^It la, therefore, very difficult, in aplte of 
the nnmerona testa deciphered by modem aavanta, to form any idea 
of Aasyrian literature ; yet the literature mnat have been conaider- 
able, for Layard found a complete library founded by King Aaahur- 
bani-pal in two of the rooma of hia palace at Nineveh* Thia 
library consbted of aquare tableta of baked earth, with flat or 
alightiy convex anrlaee, on which the cuneiform writing had been 
impreaaad while the clay waa soft, before baking. The cbaractera 
were very clear and sharply defined, but many of tbem ao minute 
aa to be read only with the help of a magnifying glaaa. Theae 
tableta, which are preaerved at the Biitiah Museum, contain a kind 
of gramipatical encydopiedia of the Asayiio-^byloniaii language, 
divided into treatises; and also fragmenta of lawa, mythology, 
natural history, geography, &c Treatiaea on arithmetic were also 
found in the library, proving that mathematical sciences were 
known, with cataloguea of obaervationa of the stars and planets* 
Wc have already mentioned that aatronomy waa greatly honoured 
amongst the Chaldean priesthood, who had studied the courae of 
the moon with so much precision that they were able to predict her 
eclipses.* 

• A>trounwy in Mcsopottimia. — Tlie nncicnt Mcsopotamian nHtionomera 
were far in advance of the Egyptian ; ihey had accompliahed all tliat was 
poflsible without the aid of optical instrttiBcnts. They had tacoeeded in ascer- 
taining the moon's daily motion, and they chiefly measured their time hy her 
course, forotollin^^ h^r oclipsc'^ 'hy tho period of twenty-twD lunations which 
thoy wcm ac ([UHinlt'd w ith. The tiirliest known d ittiof a recoidcil calcula- 
tiou, tiiu lOlh oi JVluich, 721 ii.c, is due to them, aud Lhuir calculalioaa Vttiy 
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The Character of Mesopotamian Civilization. — If we endeavoar to 
disentaDgle the general oluurMteristics of Assyrian and Babylonian 
eivitisatioQ Irom the infoirmaiion furnished by the most reliable 
authorities, we are at once arrested by the contradictions. Science 
and Uteratare developed in spite of a primitive writing engraved 
upon day tablets ; the art of ecnlptare already highly refined ; 
monnments, which without being majestic like the Egyptian were 
imposing in their size and splendid in their coloani; rare elegance 
in eloihing and fnmitare, denoting great wealtli, the result of 
aetive eommeree; a eraelyeven ferocious character, revealed by 
their treatment of prisonen, and indeed by all their history ; a 
learned caste, devoting themselves to the seienoes and also to the 
unscientific methods of astrology; a religiott elevated by the 
primitive idea of a snprsme god, yet degnded by polytheisni and 
oHen by gross debanehezy ; kings snfficiently intdligent to con- 
atmet splendid palaces and immense cities, yet inflated with pride 
and glorying in the most stnpid emelty— sooh Is the pictnre 
opened to ns by the reoords of Assyrian and Babylonian history. 

When we observe on the Assyrian bas-relicis all the indoiiries 
and all the arts we are inclined to acknowledge that they were 
snperior to the nations that snrronnded them, and we understand 
how the Greeks drew inspiration irom Assyrian work as welt as 
irom Egyptian. 

Bat whsn we remember that art does not consist in size and 
splendour of buildings, in mere magnificence and luxury of mate* 
rials ; when we recall the grossness of the religion and the worship 
of brute strength which was the distinguishing characteristie of all 
classes of the people, we are forced to conclude that they were 
morally barbarians, resembling other Oriental nations, sunk in prac- 
tical materialism, and ignorant of the very idea of true progress. 

from onrs only hy a few minutes. They wei-e less successful iu calcolatiDg 
the nunc dilBciilt eclipses of the son. Diodorue tells us thai tbsy did not 
vsntnre to prsdit't them, but ooateated themselvee vith dbeerriag end register* 

ing them. They invented the dial, and were the first to divide the day into 
twenty-four hours, the hour Into sixty minntci*, the minutes into sixty 
seconds. Their great periods of time were traced on this gyst* m. (F. Lsoor- 
vmntt ** Venuel d'histoiie endenae dee peuples d& I'Orient. ') 
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The Spiritual Character of ilio llt bn w Relipion— The Priesthood — The 
Prophets— The Different Forms of Government — Society: Tbo Family- 
Property in Land — ^The Jnbilea — ^Penal Lawi — ^Agrioultuie-'IndiiBtiy— 

ConiiiiL'icc — Literature und Science — The Arts — Gonenl Chitiact^rifltics 
of the Hebrew Prrijil*^ : their Morul Gum leur — Causr's of tlio Kuin of 
Jewish Tndoppnd* nrn — Fatr> i<{ thr- J»!v\s after tlio ] )is[ifrsioTi — Tho Tal- 
mud — The Jvwfi ill tho .Muid.o Ai^rs— Tilt,' Jt w.s iu ilodcru iuui-a. 

Ihs Jeurish PeopU: Palestine. — The Assyrian and Babylonian 
empires, when they extended ontside the valleys of the 'J iui is and 
Euphrates towards the west, engulphed a small nation, the Jewish, 
"which, though often apparently annihilated, yet has wonderfully sar- 
trived deportation and dispersion, exile and proscription. This pro- 
longed existence of a people exiled, yet always devoted to its native 
country ; lost, yet faithful to itself in the four quarters of the world, 
IB one of the most indisputable facts and one of the strangest mys- 
teries of histoiy. Moreover, this people, who haye never been 
distinguished amongst warlike nations nor amongst industrial or 
artistic populations, have exercised prodigious influence over the 
civilization of the world by their reli^on, which was at once the 
preparation for Christianity and the source, in a sense, of Islamism. 

The country, of which Jerusalem was the capital, for a short and 
glorious period, beginning with the reign of David, reaching its 
xenith under Solomon, and entering on its deoliae under Beho- 
boam, had been devastated by bloody wars, but although its 
cities now are desolate they still attract pilgrims from all nations. 
Boeky, treeless, monotonous beneath its doudlees sky, F^estine 
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can r>( ver cease to exercise » powerfully XDAgnetic attraction upon 
the religions imagination, and even upon minda on wliich the scep- 
tical spirit of the age has done its work. 

At. each step, we may say, from Mount Zion to Mount Tabor, 
from thd verdant and flowery plain of Sbaron to the desert shores 
of the Dead Sea, from the brook of Kedron to the 8ea of Ckdilee, 
scenes which the Old Testament or the Qospels have made familiar 
present themselves. 

There, in a country less than one hundred and forty miles in 
length and from seventy to one hundred in breadth, a region not 
much larger than Wales, a nation nniqae amongst nations developed 
itself, with a history so closely blended with its religion that it may 
be said to have only existed for and by its belief From this 
nation issued the great religions revolution which separates ancient 
and modem history; from this nation radiated the moral ideas 
which have changed the world. 

Thi Formation and Hiitary of ihs Hehnw Nation, — ^Nowhere in 
history do we find a more striking example of the development of 
a nation and of its passage from the primitive to the^siviiised state, 
8pmng from a Semitic family, and called Hebrews from the trans- 
Eaphratean eonntiy which had been the cradle of their race and 
from which they had emigrated into Palestine, the Jewish people 
were at first only a colony of shepherds, preserving in the muist of 
idolatrous populations the worship (o which Abraham, their father 
and head, had attained, of the one supreme God. The twelve sons 
of Jacob and Israel were ^e progenitors of twelve tribes, and from 
one of the chi^ amongst them, the tribe of Jodah, the name Jew, 
or inhabitant of the old kingdom of Judah» spread, after the return, 
to the whole people, Bprung from the loins of Abraham, they were 
at first a people divided into tribes under a patriarchal government^ 
the nation and the family being, in fact, co^extensive. 

While still few in number the people emigrated into Egypt, 
where, goaded by a long .and bitter experience of bondage and 
sufficiently increased in numerical strength, tbey only needed a 
leader in order to free themselves. Moses supplied their need, and 
under his direction they left Egypt (about b.c. 1490). Thus for 
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ieveral eentories the Hebrews were % simide, pastoral Boeiety^ 
tnie to the charaeteristies whieh the Semiiio laoe has preeerved 
down to our own time. 

Moaes profited by the eomplete isolation of the Hebrewi in the 
deserts of Arabia to weld a disorderly erowd, by the strong bond of 
a eommon religion and eommon laws, into a distinct and elosely 
nnited people. He created a nation, and died after showing them 
a oonntry to conqner. This eonntry the Hebrews took by force ; 
they destroyed the people of the land of Canaan and oeenpied their 
place* The nomads settled down in towns and founded a state 
withoai renouncing their tribal distinotioiis. 

The eontinnal hostile pressnre of the neighbovrtng popniations 
made the internal nnion of the nation closer. The Hebrews, dis- 
satisfied with the Judges and the theocracy, established a mon- 
archy, of which the &r8t rnler was Saul. JOavid, his successor, 
took Jerusalem and made it bis capital; and Solomon widely 
extended the borders of the empire. The Jewish kingdom was at 
its highest point of power under Solomon, but the decay had 
already set in before the accession of Kehoboam, in whoso reigu 
JeruBalttm was forced to opeu i\s gattis to the cou<^uerLug army of 
Egypt. 

Tho kingdom of Solomon ]>roke up early in Rchoboam's reign 
into two states, the kingdom of Israel and tho kingdom of Jiidah. 
Thus divided tho Hebrews were easily overwlielmed by tho waves 
of At^syrian and Pahylouian conquest. In 721 b.o. Samaria, the 
capital of Israel, fell before Shalmaueser, King of Assyria, and tljo 
kingdom of Israel, i.e. the ten tribes, was destroyed. At a later 
date Jerusalem, capital of Judah, was first reduced to vassalage, and 
afterwards revolting against Ne])uchadnezzar, King of Babylon, 
was tnken in 580 B.C., and sacked with ruthless severity; the 
survivors were carried away captive into Babylon. Blackened 
ruins were nil that remained of the Temple, and the Jewish 
nation had apparently ceased to exist. But by the waters of 
Babylon the Jews wept when they thought of Zion, decliuiug 
to intermiiiglo with the Habylonians in tho same way that they 
had reiusod to mix with the Egyptians. Cyrus, in the first year 
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of his reign at Babylon, delivered them, and Jernsaiem arose 
once more from its ashes (580 b.c). A remnant of the people, 
joyfully returned to the centre of their religion and to the old 
religious life, but remained dependent on the Pcr^i-iTi kings. From 
the Persian dominion the Jews passed under the rule of Alexander 
the Great. The Ptolemies next became masters of Palestine, and 
were succeeded temporarily by the Seleucids. The Jews ultimately 
fell under the yoke of the latter; and if, at last, they succeeded by 
Iho help of the Maccabees in throwing it off, they were forced, 
after many revolts and a fierce resistance, to sabmit, like the rest 
of the world, to the Roman dominioQ, 

At this time Jesos the Christ appeared, but the Jews refased to 
acknowledge in him the Messiah, the promised Savionr; and 
whilst the Christian religion ipjead slowly over Aeia and Europe, 
the Jews, still devoted to their ancient creed, still confident in the 
hope of ultimate victory, revolted against the Bomans, who with 
their great armies destroyed the Temple and Jerusalem (a.d. 70) 
and dispersed the Jewish nation, though without destooying it 

Th$ BibU. — The history and religion of the Jews are inseparable, 
and are contained in the collection of ihc T-infinnal literature, com- 
monly known as the Bible (Uie Books, Ta fiifiKin), n f orm applied 
since the fifth century to the New as well as the Old Testament, 
which is the Jewish Bible. The Jewish Bible is at the same time 
the written history of a people and the symbol of an ardent faith. 
The Old Testament, as the Jewish Bible is generally called, is not 
the work of a single man nor even of a single epoch, but of a 
aeries of writers, and is nothing less than the literature of a 
nation, although the nulty of religious inspiration is felt throughout. 
The books of which the Old Testament is composed had in the 
Jewish canon a threefold classification— <the Law, the Prophets, the 
Hagiographa. The most rnnvrnicut arrangement, however, is into 
four classes. 1. The Pentateuch. 2. The Historical Books. 
8. The Prophets. 4. The Poetical Books. 

The five books of. the Law, the Pentateuch, begin with Genesis, 
which includes the aeeount of the creation of the world, and the 
patriarchal history as far as the death of Joseph, £zodn8 treats of 
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the depHrture from Ef?ypt, tbo annonncement of the Decalogue from 
Mount Sinai, and the religious organization of God's people, "vsiiich 
is described in detail in Leviticus. Numbers contains the double 
Dumboriug, or census, of the Hebrew people, and Deateronom;^ is, 
as the name signifies, a repetition of the law. 

Next to the Pentateuch comes the historical hook of JoshoAi 
describing the conquest and partition of Canaan, the books of 
Judges, Ruth, Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles, which is only another 
and later recital of the ancient Hebrew annals preserved in the 
Book of Kings. The books of Ezra, Nehemiab, Esther, complete 
the number of the historical books. 

The Prophets may be divided into the four groat prophets :-— 
Isaiah, the principal prophet of the Assyrian period ; Jeremiah, of 
the Babylonian period ; Ezekiel, of the Babylonian captivity ; and 
Daniel, the first great Apocalyptio writer. There are also the 
twelve minor prophets, Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, IGcah, 
Kahnm, Habakknk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zeehariah, Malaehi. 

The ^etieal books consist of the book of Job, the Psalms, the 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastos, and Canticles. 

The books of the Apocrypha,* by which name the belief that 
they are spurious is indicated, while inferior in every respect to 
those of the Old Testament, are interesting as illastrating the 
progress of the Jewish people from the beginning of the third 
centnry to aboat 80 B*a. 

TKt Betiffion of tke Hebrews f Umitf of God. — The patriarchs 
from whom the Hebrews descended had preserved their faith in 
the unity of God, although surrounded by idolatrous nations. This 
same creed was defined and confirmed on Sinai. 

One God, invisible, all-mighty, eternal Creator of all things, 
infinitely just an l ^ )d ; this is the Supreme Being, Yahveh, **He 
that is,'* whose distinctive characteristic, so to speak, is eternal 
existence. This we usually translate by the word Jehovah. The 
Hebrews out of respect refrained from pronouncing the august and 
formidable word, and substituted the name of Adonai (Lord), or 
Elohim (God manifested in His strength without reference to His 
moral ^ualiUcs). That tberct is only oue God was the fundamcuLul 
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doetrine of the Jewish m of the patriarchal religion, which doctrine 
the writers of the Old Testament unceasingly repeat. The Hebrew 
people were naturally prone to idol worship, giving themaelTes 
greedily to the enlt of the golden calf, probably & cberabio symbol 
of Jehovah, rather than an adaptation of the Mnevis or <^is- 
worship of Egypt, and later sinking even to the degrading idolatry 
of Baal and the Syrian divinities. 

Unitif of the TempU, — ^In order that the Hebrews should be far- \ 
iher impressed with the idea of a single God, Moses would not allow 
them to have a number of temples like other nations. Before they 
possessed a country or could have a temple of stone, while they were 
yet in the desert of Sinai, after the law had been given, he raised 
for them a tabernacle, or tent-temple, to accompany them in their 
wanderings. The outer enclosure was a double square, composed 
of canvas screens, the tabernacle was situated in the square 
towards the west, and the laver and altar of burnt offerings in that ^ 
towards the east. The inner sanctuary, or Holy of Holies, contained 
the ark, in which were the tables of the law and the mercy seat, with 
the cherubim, symbolising the throne of the Divine presence. .This 
ark consisted of an oblong box of acacia wood, overlaid with pure 
gold within and without. Four golden rings placed at the comers 
served to receive bars of acacia wood overlaid with gold, by which 
the ark was carried. A veil separated the Holy of Holies from the 
remainder of the sanctuary, and the bigb-priest alone could enter 
there once in each year. The Tabernacle remained the only temple 
of the Israelites throughout their wanderings, and after their con< 
quest of Canaan, until David took Jerusalem. It was at last, under 
Solomon, transformed into a maguifieent temple. This temple was 
built at Jerusalem of stone and cedar wood. Its arrangement was 
identical with thai of the Tabernacle, and the dimensions of each 
part exactly double the dimensions of its pattern. 

Notwithstanding the size of Palestine, this temple was int^ded 
to romain the one place of worship, and eveiy son of Israel was 
to go there to attend the great solemnities. It was a symbol both 
• of religious and political unity. But the situation of Jerusalem at 
the south of Palestiue must have rendered these journeys very 
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difficult, and have contributed not a little to the ultiir.atc separation 
of the ten tiibep, wLo raised their own altars and formed, about 
976 B.C., the kiiiL 1nin of Israel, with Sauaaria* for its capital. 

The liiinai : the JSacriJlc^'s. — The Baerificcs that were common to 
nil the rehgions of antiquity were in use amongst the Hebrewa 
also, by whom the idea of sacrifice as ( pitiatory and eucharistic 
wag generally felt ; but the highest idea of sacrifice a*? represent- 
ing the dedication of himself, body and soul, by the offerer of the 
sacrifice to the service of Jehovah, "was very commonly obscured 
by grosser conceptions. The prophets, the reprc-entatives of 
spiritual religion as opposed to sacerdotalism, indignant at this, 
frequently preached against the sacrifices, and in the fsalms, too, 
they are spoken of as in themselves of little worth. 

Sacrifices were oirorod in the order of their importance. First, 
the sin-ofi'ering, to open access to Qod ; second, the burnt-offering, 
in sign of dedication to Him ; last, the unbloody meat-offering of 
thanksgiving. Among the meat-offerings were the first-fruits at 
the Passover, at Pentecost, and at the harvest time; and the 
loaves called the Shewbread, renewed every Sabbath. 

In other respects the Hebrew religion web much more private 
than public. Fasting, prayers, strict observances respecting the 
pnrity of the body and the food, voluntary abstinence in fulfilment 
of a vow, all proved the sincerity of the true Israelite. His was a 
personal religion, for the daily home life, and quite different from 
the gross saperatiUons and fiuitastio eeremonies of the neighbonr- 
ing nations* 

The laws of purity prescribed by Moses may, up to a certain 
point, be eonsidered as sanitary roles, in general use amongst 
Oriental populations, strengthened by religious awe ; but corporeal 
purity was for the ]braelite the outward symbol of spiritual purity* 
The laws of Moses also included a number of prescriptions rega* 

• "DeslrovGd by Nebuchfldnezzar's urmy in 686 b.c. The Temple was 
rebuilt by Zerubbiibel about 620 h.c, after thi* return from captivity, on a 
liirg<:r fecale, though without the old inagDiticenc«. King Herod, about 
B.a 7, bogaa to bnild a mndi larger temple on the same plan, Tliii temple 
only lasted a ihort time^ bebg destroyed by Titos, a.d. 70. 
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lating food, generally based npoD hygienle principles. Tbey 
forbade, for instance, tbe use of swine^s fleab, whieh is most io- 
* jorioiu (o tbe health in hot countries. 

Borne of the Hebrews Tolnntarily made vows of special self- 
oonsecration. These were called Nazarites. They abstained 
entirely from drinking wine or other intoxicating liquors ; tbey 
allowed their hair to grow, and careAilIy avoided the poUntion of 
contact with a dead body. There were two classes, Kazarites of 
days, that is for a fixed period, and Nazarites for life. 

TM Sabbath: ths Ftast$, — ^The fonrth commandment of the 
Decalogae imposed the sanotifieatios of one day in seven, the 
Sabbath. The strict observance of complete abstinence from work 
on that day was one of the distinctive features d the religions lifo 
of the Hebrew nation. Bnt even when the Pharisees had ex- 
aggerated this abstinence from laboor into abstinence from all 
action, social pleasures were not prohibited. The Sabbath day was 
a holy day ; the very food had to be prepared the day before. It 
was intended to remind the Israelite that his time was the Lord's, 
not his own. And as every seventh day was sacred, so was every 
seventh month, every seventh year, and every forty-ninth year, as 
winding up seven weeks of years. Every seventh j'ear the earth was 
to celebrate her sabbath, her rest. This was the Sabbatical year, 
during which the people were not allowed to sow the fields, nor to 
prune the vines ; an enforced repose, which reminded the people 
that the hiiid was not theirs, but tlie Lord's. The aim of the 
Siibbaticiil year vva.s a beneticont one. What the land produced 
during this year belonged, first to the poor, and secondly to the 
beusta of the field. Beneficent, too, was the S ibbalh day, protect- 
ing froni labour the botidsmau and the btruuger, uud even the 
domestic animals. 

The three great annual festivals of the Israelites were the 
Pagfiovcr, Pentecost, and the Feast of TahernacK-s. The Pass- 
over, which celebrated the departure frotn Kgypt, lasted seven 
days. On the eve of the feast, each l.uuiiy, standing girt as for a 
journey, eat the paschal laaib, with bitter herbs and unleavened 
bread. Hence arose a second uauie of the solemnity, tbe Feasiiof 
6 
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Unleavened Bread. At this feast also the first sheaf of harvest, 
a sheaf of barley, the earliest of the cereals, was waved by the 
priest before the Lord. Fifty days later, the people commemorated 
the giving of the law on Mount Sinai. Moses called this The 
Feast of Weeks (seven weeks after the Passover) ; it was also 
called •* The Feast of Harvest," and its distinguishing ritual ob- 
serNance consisted in the offering of the two first loaves of the wheat 
harvest to bo waved before the Lord. At a later date, the Greek 
name of Pentecost was substituted. On the fifteenth day of the 
seventh month was held the last great festival of the year, tho 
Feast of Tabernacles, or the Ingathering. It was now autumn, 
the chief products of the land, corn, wine, and oil, bad been 
gathered in, and this festival was a sort of harvest thanksgiving, 
a special season of rejoicing. It was also a remembrance of tho v 
time when the Israelites dwelt in tents in their wanderings in 
the wilderness. During tho seven days of tho festival, the 
Hebrews lived in booths, made of the boughs of trees, which wero 
erected in the streets, tho squares, or the courts of the houses. 
Five days before the great feast of rejoicing, the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, the great day of national humiliation, the Day of Atone- 
ment, was kept as a most solemn Sabbath. It was on this day 
alone that tho High Priest entered the Holy of Holies, and that tho 
goat on which the lot for Azazel " had fallen, after tho High 
Priest had confessed over it the sins of the people, was led away 
into the wilderness, and there set free. 

Thi Spiritual Character of the Uebrew Heliffion, — The feasts of 
the Hebrews, however their outward ritual might vary, had always 
a high moral significance. It was this moral element which 
distinguished their religion from any other of the ancient creeds. 
Theirs was really a spiritual religion. Surrounded by nations who 
translated their religious ideas into the most fantastic materialism, 
the Hebrews devoted themselves to the worship of a God who, 
while imperceptible to the senses, was yet omnipresent, and tho 
seen world became to them the symbol of the unseen. 

Faith, parity of conscience, confidence in the justice of God and 
Bubmission to his will, a deep feeling of humility and a full con- 
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BeiofMOOTS of human fnilty, hope in the divioe mercy — these are 
the TirtneB which, aoeording to the Hebrews, ought to diatiDgoieh 
the man who liMaH the Lord« Throughout the Old Testament* 
partieularty in the Psalms, we see to what elevated moral ideas, 
to what deptb of leligious fenronr, the Hebrew could attain ; and 
the language of penitence, of prayer and praise which expressed the 
feelings of a devout ahepherd three thousand years ago, is stiU, in 
the end of the nineteenth century, found adegnate to express the 
same feelings for men of alien races and in the moat advanced 
civilizations. 

Still, the God of the Old Testament hi generally rqnresenfed 
simply as a terrible because a righteous God, and the fear of the 
psalmists, like the threats of the prophets, show ns that the 
Hebrews were more convinced of God's justice and wrath against 
sinners than confident of His love of mankind. This difference in 
the view of God's character is one of the chief distinctions between 
Judaism and Christianity. 

The Pnesthood. — The sacerdotal class amongst the Hebrews 
must not be confused with the analogous classes found in other 
nations, for instance amongst the Egyptians. All the Hebrews 
were God's chosen people, *' a kingdom of priests," all were equal 
before Him. The Avhole nation was to bo a Priest and a Prophot 
amoni; the nations of mankind. The priesthood finds no place in 
the first proclamation of the Decalogue. It appears with the T.iber- 
naclc as a temporary means necessary to lead the people on to 
reulisc thrir Idtly destiny. One tribe, that of Levi, was selected to 
guard the Tabernacle, to preserve Uiu creed and iLe traditions, but 
they 111 ii/ht nut ullLr iLc sacrifices or perform the ceremonial ritual. 
The Lcvitcs were to be the sacerdotal tribe, succeeding to the 
earlier priesthood of tbu iliht bum as representatives of the holiness 
of the nation. They were to liavo no territorial possessions. 
Their income waa to be derived from the autiiuil tithes of tha 
agricultural produce, from which they again offered a tithe to 
the priesthood, thus admitting their higher calling. The Priests, 
•* the sons of Aaron," were descended from Aaron's family, in 
which the priesthood was hereditary, and were expected to lead 
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cosBeemted lives. During the time of their ministntions they 
were obliged to abstain from vine and other fermented Uqaors. 
Robed in long white linen gannents (ihe whole costame was eare- 
fully laid down in the law of Hoses), the priests assisted the High 
Priest in his watch over the ever^bnrniog fire on the altar of bnrnt 
offerings, filled with oil the golden lamp ontside the veil, offered 
the sserifices of morning and evening at the door of the Tabernacle, 
above all, were on the spot ready to do the priest's oiBee for any 
Israslife who might .ooms, whether in penitence for goilt or in 
thankfulness for blessing. \ 
The maintenance of the priests consisted of one-tenth of tho 
tithes paid to the Leviten by the whole nation, of a special tithe every 
third year, the redemption money for the first-born of men and of 
cattle, of spoils taken in war, of the perquisites of their office, the 
shewbread, the Hcsli of tho offerings, of first-fruits of corn, wine, 
and oil. The jiricsts had besides thirteen cities assif^ned to them, 
liot like tho cities assigned the Levites scattered over all tho 
land, but ill thi? tribis of Jiidah, Sinioon, uud lieiijauiin. Tho- 
dignity of Jli^,'h Priest ^\'a^s ht-reditary in the housio of Aaron, and 
his office was to minister in tho Teuiple and lead the worsliip oa 
new moons and at- important fegtivals. He alone, and that but 
once a year, on the day of Atonement, might enter the Holy of 
Uulies, He was tlio supreme representative of the holiness of the 
people, and his life was pre-eminently a consecrated life. The 
priests were, it is evident from the functions mentioned in Deuter- 
onomy, intended to act as judges and also to teach the statutes of 
the Lord, but these functions wi re not discharged by them after 
the first hundred years of their institution. 

The Prophets. — As Moses founded the priestly order, so Samuel 
was tho organizer, if not the founder, of the prophetic. At that 
time, tho time of tlie Judges, tho priesthood had sunk very low, 
and it was as a rclir^'ious reformer that Samuel developed the 
- prophetic order. There were isolated prophets before Samuel, but 
he tirst formed tho colleges of the prophets. In these quiet retreats 
the students, under the supervision of an older prophet, studied tho 
law and its interpretation, together with mnsic and the art of aaorod 
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poetry. From these coUegies the prophets went forth to teaeh the 
nation. 

One college wm established at Bamah» Samael's native town and 
residenee, and vnder his immediate presideney. There were eol- 
leges also at Bethel, at (Hlgal, and Jerieho. These oompanies of 
prophets were destined to exercise great inflnenoei and to rank 
amongst the refornung powers as well as the zeligions teachers of 
the nation* They interpreted the spirit of the law to the priests, 
who were often too much attsohed to material worship, and they 
endeavoured to prevent the encroachments of the royal power even 
in the hands of an Ahab. The prophets were gathered from all 
the tribes ; as a role they did not renounce their ordinary occopa> 
tions, their family ties, nor even marriage ; but their food and 
manner of life was Bimplo, often even ascetic in the extreme. 

The prophets \vho received the jirophetic gift generally camo 
from the colleges of prophets ; hut there were exceptions, lor 
instance, Amos, the herdsman. The four great and the twelve 
minor prophets, whose utterances wo possess, exemplify the 
presence of the prophetic gift in its lulness. These men did 
uot content themselves with pouring out their souls before God 
or with analysing their personal feeling heforo him ; they preached ; 
they comhatcd the people's continual lapses into idolatry; they 
warned them against paganism ; they stmmiated their zeal and 
reawakened their religious ardour. Emholdened by the assurance 
that they were in actual communion with God, they forced them- 
selves into the presence of unjust kings and denounced them with 
a freedom that provoked martyrdom. Patriots and preachers of 
patriotism, they endeavoured to animate the rehgious enthusiasm 
of the nation, because in a theocracy like that of the Hebrews 
religious faith was identified with patriotism, and their relij^ion 
supported their courage, united their tribes, and was, in a 
measare, the cause of their existence, the essential condition of 
their nationality. The Hebrews were a small isolated population, 
placed in the midst of powerful monarchies, and they cooid never 
have defended iheiuselves except through the extraordinary unity 
and courage they derived from their faith. When this iaiih 
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declined they only resembled the surrounding nations, and tiiair 
material weakness being no longer balanced by moral force tbey 
could not escape falling into slavery. The prophets folly realised 
this fact, and they endeavoured to make the Hebrews realise it 
too, at the same time consoling them by their prophecies against 
Nineveh, Babylon, and Egypt, PosMRsed of profound insight, 
they were under no illusions respecting the ^vant of solidity in the 
sarronnding em[nrefl,and they foretold their destruction in eloquent 
and graphic language. 

The predictive element was also strong in the great representa- 
tives of the prophetic office. They looked forward to a distant 
fntnro, and spoke of the Messiah's reign, of the golden age He 
I woold bring, and of the triumph of the monotheist faith. This 
; trinmpht which they foretold with unswerving confidence, wns the 
climax towards which the whole progressive development of the 
religions of hnmanity was tending. This was the ideal future 
which was always present to their imagination, and which they 
frequently described under the image of a Messiah or sacred king 
of tbc royal race of David. 

The prophets were, in short, the poets of the nation as well as 
its historians and annalists. Tiioy were the leaders of independent 
politics, the preachers of patriotism, exponents of the moral and 
spiritual meaning of the law, the direct moral teachers of the 
nation ; finally, to their intense spiritual vision time was no 
obstaole» and the future was seen almost as clearly as the 
present. 

Tiie dlfferenX Form of Oovemment, — The Hebrews undoubtedly 
shared, with many other nations, the vicissitudes of national life. 
They passed through a full experieoce of the various formsof govern- 
ment; first tiie patriarchal, then the federative. I^foses, while 
welding the twelve tribes into a single nation, estallislied a theo- 
cracy, not a despotism; and for several centuries the Hebrews 
retained a democratic government. In each town the Eiders of the 
people had the power of judging criminal cases. Seventy Elders of 
Israel managed the afiairs of the confederation, and there were 
also twelve chiefs or princes of the tribes pr families. The judges 
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wbo at intorvals governed lerAel were leaden whom pnblie grati- 
tade inveBked with power for their lives, but without aoy modifi- 
catioD of repnhlicaa inatitntionB. The sacerdotal elass did not 
constitute a power in the State, hat they had, neverthelesi^ snlft- 
cient inflaenee to delay the lostitiition of a monarchy for a oon- 
Biderable period. 

In the opinion of all true Israelites, the King of the Hehrows waa 
Jehovah, and the prophet Samnel resisted the demands of the 
people, because he feared that the king's authority woald make 
them forget the supremacy of Jehovah, and also that the king 
wonld encroach upon the donmin of religion. The troubles Samuel 
had foreseen came in due course. Saul, a successful king, soon 
began to usurp the priestly functions ; he offered sacrifice himself. 
Samuel at once denounced him, nnd told him that his house was 
rejected by Jehovah. David was aiioiuted aud became the perfect 
type of Hebraic royalty. 

David, like Siuil, wus a military chief, but he was also deeply 
religious, and submitted willinf^ly to the rebukes of the prophets. 
He was equally successful as a politician, a warrior, and a poet. He 
extended the Jewish empire, gave it a capital, Jerusalem, -vs hero he 
established the tabernacle and the nrk, and whilst flattering the pride 
of the nation, reanimated its faith. The temporal and spiritual 
powers, although perfectly distinct in the Hebrew monarchy, sup- 
ported each other, and for this reason the Hebrew monarcliy became 
the model of ChrisUan monaicbies in the Middle Ages and in 
modern times. 

The harmony between the two powers was at first maintained by 
fiolomon, but he was afterwards led away by the " strange women" 
■with whom he filled his harem, influenced by whom he introduced 
the cruel and impure worship of Moloch, Chemosh and Ashtoretb. 
With luxury aud idolatry camo oppression ; and excessive taxation 
and the corvee of compulsory labour weighed heavily upon the 
nation during the reign of its most powerful and magnificent 
monarch. After the time of Solomon, in Israel as well as in Judah, 
it is only at intervals that we find princes who were religions and 
followed the instructions of the prophets. The kings became mere 
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Eastern despots, and tridd to overturn the national religion, which 
was essentially opposed to snoh lawless government, by encouraging 
foreign idolatries. They formed allianoes with the despots of the 
neighbonriog kingdoms and introduced the impure worship of the 
gods of the neigjhbonring nations into the place of the spiritual 
worship of Jehovah, thos paving the way for the national ruin, by 
weakening the religioas and moral life, which alone was able to 
sustain a people numerically bo weak. 

Society, the Family. — Family ties, the primitive basis of all 
government, w^ next to religion the foaiuliition of Hebrew society, 
which was perhaps more strongly and justly constituted than 
society in any other ancient nation. The paternal authority was 
sacred ; the Decalogue contained a stringent command to honour 
the father and, what is more remarkable, the mother. The wife 
oeenpied a position of con<«ic1oiiibl(; independence and equality in 
the early and purer life of the Hebrew nation ; and even when 
Inxnry had begun to do its work, the description of the virtuons 
wife, and of hor place in a rightly-ordered househuia, preserved 
in the Book of Proverbs, shows that an equal and harmonious 
friendship, rather than the subjection of an odalisque to her master, 
was the Hebrew ideul of marriage. The Mosaic law, however, . 
with regard to the division of property, treated danghters as 
inferior, for they only inherited when there was no son, and on 
condition that they did not many ont of their own tribe. Marriage 
was strictly protected and regulated by the religions laws; 
although forbidden amongst the nearest relations, whether by 
blood 'or affinity, it was allowed amongst members of the same 
family or of the same tribe. Foreign aHianees were prohibited, 
and this preserved the integrity of the race and the originality 
of the Hebrew type. The people themselves, and especially 
the priests, carefuUy treasured their genealogies, and the Bible 
contains many family pedigrees with all their branches. We 
also find there a great many incidents which show us the active 
part taken by women in public afiairs ; they were allowed to pro> 
phesy and also to command warriors. And the strength of Miriam, 
Deborah, «nd Huldah, are found side by side with the gentler 
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grace of sneh womon as Rebecca, Bachel, Kutb, or Esther, RLowing 
the tame divendty of character and freedom for varied develop- 
ment in women aa in men. 

Slavery waa recognised by the Mosaic law, but the slave was to 
1 o regarded aa a member of the £unily and to be treated as such, 
for slavery waa on]y temponury amongst the Hebrews. A distinc* 
tion, however, was drawn between Hebrew and foreign slaves ; the 
Intf or, although humanely treated, waa legal property, but the former 
held almost the position of aervanta for wages. " And if thy brother 
that dwelleth by thee be waxen poor and be sold onto thee, thoa 
ahalt aoi compel bim to aerve as a bondservant: bat as a hired 
servant and as a -sojourner he shall be with thee, and shaU serve 
thee onto the year of jnbilee. And then shall he depart from thee, 
both he and his chfldren with him, and shall rstnm unto his own 
ikmily, and onto the possession of bis iathexa shall he return* 
Thou shalt not rule over bim wilh rigour; but shall fear thy 
God.** * If the year of jabilee did not come first, at the ezpira* 
tion of six yeara from the time his service commenced the Hebrew 
slave went free. He conld also go free at any time if he paid the 
aom for which his servitude bad been enforced. 

Property in land: thi JubUa* — ^The sabbatical year, which obliged 
the Hebrews to let their fields lie fallow every seventh year, and to 
leave for the poor whatever the earth produced during that year, 
18 oharaeteristio ol the way in which land was regarded, not as the 
absolute property of the individual, but as held by him from God. 
Moreover, at the end of seven times seven years — that is, every forty- 
nine years— the jubilee year, the fiftieth, was ce]ebrated.f During 
that year not only did the earth rest, but aU contracts of sale were 
annulled, and each one entered again into possession of the land 
alienated. This custom has been much commented upon; it 
appeared to deny, and at the same time to consecrate, the ownerw 
ship of land ; to deny it since tho purchaser was despoiled, to con- 

• Lent m. 39, 40, 43. 

t The yoar of n flf mption waa proclaimed by the " rushing pr n< trntinj* 
sound" of mttiG kind of horn; wad it is probably from ibti that the word 
Jubilee is derived. 
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gecrate it since land was doclarod inaliorahlc. Tiio Jubilee is 
explained by tbo Hebrew view of proiierty us given by God, a 
heritage belonging to tribes and families rather than to individuals. 
The object of the Jubilee was thus to re-establish every fifty years 
tho equilibrium between the possessions and wealth of the families 
and tribes, to prevent the accumulation of wealth in the hands of 
the few, and the extreme poverty which this implies in the lot of 
the many. The Jubilee vindicated the right of each Hebrew to his 
part in tbo land which God had given to his forefathers. This idea 
respecting property still exists amongst the nomad Arab tribes who 
beloog, like tho Hebrews, to the Semitic family. Of course the 
purchaser only paid a price determined according to the time that 
was to elapse between the date of the sale and the Jahilee« For 
house property the difficulty must have been great in any case, thwe- 
fore the law was thus modified: "If a man sell a dwelling-hooso 
in a walled city, then ho may redeem it within a whole year after 
it ia sold ; within a full year may he redeem it. And if it be not 
redeemed within the space of a full year then the house that is in 
the watled city shall be established for ever to him that bought it 
tliroughout his generatione; it shall not go out in the Jubilee.'** 
Tbos we find freehold property by the side of temporary, and, in a 
sense, socialistic property ; that is, property held not merely for 
the advantage of the individual, but in tho interests of the whole 
society. In the year of Jubilee, too, if we eould believe Josephns, 
thon^ the silence of tbe Old Testament makes this very doubtful, 
debts fell into abeyance ; bnt debts were never for large amounts, 
for Hoses forbade the loan of money on nsnry, and a loan was almost 
regarded as an alms. But the general object of legislation was to 
prevent extreme misery. The rich were obliged to make allowanees 
to the, poor, and were not allowed to exercise their rights of pro- 
perty in a too arbitraxy fashion. <'lVhen ye reap the harvest of 
your land, thou shalt not wholly reap the comers of the field, 
neither shalt thou gather the gleanings of thy harvest. And thou 
shalt not glean thy vineyard, neither shalt ihon gather every grape 
of thy vineyard ; thou shalt leave them for the poor and stranger/'f 

• Lev it. XXV. 20. 30. + Levit. xix. 9. 10. 
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Thas the JobUee iras a oonBiani witness for the great social prin- 
ciples on which the theooraej was estahliBhed; and owing to the 
hrotherl J feeling fostered amongst the Hebrews hy their whole legal 
system, we do not find the exaggerated social differences, nor any 
of the dass hatred* so common in European civilizations in onr 
own time. 

Pmtfi ZoKw. — The penal laws were ssverei For sins against 
God — ^what in a theocracy might be called high treason — such as 
idolatry, witchcraft, blasphemy, Sabbath-breahing, the ponishment 
was death by stoning. The same punishment was awarded for 
disobedience to or smiting of parents* Death was also tbo punish: 
ment of murder, of adnltery, of rape, &c« Assanlt was ponished 
by the Um taUonitt or damages. Among the Hebrews alone of 
ancient nations infractions of the law of personal purity were 
severely punished. The judges were chosen from amongst the 
elders of the people and their most venerated representatives. 

AgricuJture^ Jnduilry^ Commerce. — The Hebrews were a pastoral 
people before the conquest of Canuan, hut immediately after settling 
in tbo pruiiii:3i:d iuuli tiicy cbauj^ud the pabtoral lifu iui the agri- 
cultural. 

Cereals, "vvino, and fruit were the cLief sourceR of wealth. Tbo 
harvest was a feast as well as tbo vintage, *' And gbidness i& taken 
away," says Isaiah, " and joy out of tlio ploutiful liold, and in the 
vineyards there shall be no sinL'in<j, neither shall there be 8houtii){» ; 
the treaJers shall tread out nu w me m their preBses, I have made 
their vintiij^o shouting to cease." * The Hebrews do not appear to 
have occupied themselves much ■with industries, and were often 
obliged, like David and Solomon, to send for foreii'n workmen. 
From the tinio of tbo construction of the Temple, tlie incrcaHe of 
luxury and prosperity leads us to suppose that tlie manufacture 
of stullk, the art of dyeing, the fabrication of fnrnituro and of 
armour, developed greatly. At uu early date tlie Hebrews 
appreciated the value of gold and precious stones. It vviis with 
the earrings and bracelets of their wives and children that they 
made the gulden Galf» and it was also with their jewels tliat Moaes 

* Ivaiah zvi. 10. 
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fouiui means to ornament tTie THbernaclc. The Assyrians, too, at 
a later date, found a rich bouty at Jernsalom, and carried away a 
great quantity of articles of gold and silver. 

Among the Hebrews commerco was at firpt discouraged, for 
fortij,'n intercourse would have endfmgered the purity of the 
national relii^ion by bnii^ing the Hebrews into contact with the 
idolatry of the nei<,'Lbounng pcoj»leR. But in the reign of Solomon 
the Hebrew^ engaged in commercial operations, like the surrounj- 
ine nations. This was the result of Solomon's alliance with 
Hiram, King of Tyre. An active trade sprang up between the 
Pbtrnician cities and Jeru^nl* m, Joppa was opened as a port, and 
the precious materials for the Teni])le conveyed by way of Joi)pa 
to Jerusalem. Solomon possessed vessels which left the port of 
Ezion-geber, on the Red Sea, and he shared with the ThajniciaDS 
the trade with Ophir and Sheba, Arabia Felix and Ci ylon, or India. 
Elath and Ezion-geber were filled with merchant ships, built at 
Solomon's expense and manned by Phcenicians, and Solomon him- 
self visited the scene of the shipbuilding on the Ked Sea. Jeho- 
shaphat at a later date was -greatly interested in the Bed Sea trade 
with the East. 

Literature and Science. — The whole literature of the Hebrews is 
included in the collection of prose and poetry which we call the 
Bible, or, to be more acenrate, the Old Testament. Xhe simplicity 
of its narratives, the enthusiasm of its hymns, the joyful or 
plaintive melody of the Psalms, the fiery clo^enee of the pro- 
phets, place the Bible, independently of its religious and historical 
importance, high among the great literary monuments of antiquity. 
Their literatare is a proof that the poetic imagination ms fully 
developed amongst the Hebrews, and that the people were deeply 
thoughtful ae well as passionately religious. 

The prose style of Hebrew literature, that is of the historical 
books of the }>ible, is simple, vivid, and picturesque ; but it is in 
the poetical books that the strength and beauty of the language 
are seen. Hebrew poetry is mostly lyrio ; but th( re are also 
admirable examples of gnomic or didactic poetry. There is no 
epie poem in the Hebrew language; and the dramatic element 
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In Job by no means makes tba( book a drama, tlliere is more 
resemblance to dramatic arrangement in the Song of Songs ; bat 
that it was ever intcDcled for the stage remains to be proved. 
The search for metre in Hebrew poetr}^ has exercised the ablest 
Hebraists in vain. " Hebrew poetry," ii has been well said, " is 
universal poetry ; the poetry of all languages and of all peoples. 
The collocation of words is primarily directed to seenre the best 
possible annoaneement and diacrimiuation of the sense ; let, then, 
a translator only be literal, and, so far as the genins of his 
langnage will permit, let him preserve the oiigioal order of the 
words, and he will infallibly pat the reader in possession of all or 
nearly all that the Hebrew text can give to the best Hebrew 
scholar of the present day/' 

The harmony of Hebiew verae does not arise from rhyme or 
metre, bat from parallelism; which has been defined as the 
oorrespondenee of one line with another. The style of Hebrew 
poetry, however, is fomid in its admirable expression of high 
thoughts in the best langnage. It is intensely national and local. 
The poets borrowed their imagery direct from natore and from the 
life of the people, and thus gained distinctness and the colouring 
and movement of actual life. 

Tht ArU, — ^The law of Moses having prohibited the repre- 
sentation of God in any visible form, and the making of images 
with the intention of worshipping them, the^fine arts were in a 
measure interdicted. Neither painting nor senlptara was fonnd 
amongst the Hebrews. The Israelites were originally dwellers in 
tents ; but, after the occupation of Canaan, they lived in towns in 
houses of stone, no doubt adoptinf» the modes of architecture 
which they found alreadj' in use in the land. That they miide 
Bmiill progress in iiicL.Ucture seems phiin from the descrijition of 
Solomon's Temple, which was an exact copy of the sacred tent or 
Tabernacle, the dimensions being simply doubled, and durable 
materials being employed. Zerubbabers Temple was lar^^'or, but 
less sumptuous in splendour of internal decoration, and this ii is 
plain is what the Hebrews regarded as the standard of excellence in 
a building. What carving there was aj^ pears to have been chiefly 
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the represeiitntion of fruits and flowers, and was probably' tlie 
work (if Pba'nician cniftsmen. 

The art of music, however, was Liiihly oiiUivated araongst the 
Hebrews, and it formed a regular part of the public worship. Tho 
Temple was the central school of music for the nation. A great 
variety of instruments accompanied the songs of the Temple choir, 
such as psalterios or viols and harps ; wind instruments, flutes, 
trumpets, and lastly noisier instruments, such as tambourines and 
eymbals. But we have no exact information respecting the music, 
which appwenily iraB sot vriiten down^ but was traQsniitted by 
tradition. 

In private as well as in religions lifo» mosio was highly esteemed 
and cultivated by the Hebrews. Tbere wwe vattsicians attached 
to the Court, and music was a regular accompaniment of the 
banqaet. " The harp and the viol, the tabret and pipe and wine,** 
says Isaiah, "are in their feasts." Music accompanied the 
triumphal proeessions of victorious leaders and kings, enliyened 
the bridal proeessions, swelled the waiting chant of the monmefs 
at the funerals. Even the peasants sang at their work ; the grape- 
gatherers, as they gathered the Tiniage ; the treaders of the wine- 
press, as they trod ont the grape jniee ; and the women as they 
laboored at the mill. 

Omtral CharaeterUtictaf the Hihrew People Their Moral QranF 
deur, — ^The Hebrews were not an artistic or an indnstnal people ; 
bnt they possessed an indisputable saperiority to all o^er nations 
of antiquity in their purely spiritual rdigion, and in their appreeia* 
tion of the supreme importance of morals as the proper expression 
of religion. Beligion was their rule of life, the maker of their laws, 
the pervading spirit of the whole community, as in no other nation 
before or since. JL population thus detached in some measure 
from material aims, absorbed in the worship of an invisible hut 
omnipresent King, free from superstition and idolatry, scrupulous 
observers of the laws that regulate family life, taught by their 
sacred legal code to be disinterested and charitable, making social 
justice an essential part of their religion, the Hebrews fully recog- 
nised the dignity uf humanity. Although the doctrine of the 
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imrrsortnlity of the Boul was not distiuctly known to the Hebrews, 
who commonly regarded the grave as the end of si utiont existence, 
"the land where all things are forgotten," the whole tenor of 
their sacred books shows us their iritonse belief in the spiritual 
world. And such incidents as the calling up for Saul of the soul 
of Samuel by the Witch of Endor, point at least to some shadowy 
belief in an existence after death. The social organization founded 
on such high principles was justly arranged and was free from the 
exfo'^sive inctiualities we find amongst other nations. The only 
aristocracy, if a privileged class may be called an aristocracy, was 
the tribe of Levi and the house of Aaron ; but they were not like 
other aristocracies, for they were not evea allowed to be land- 
holders at all. 

The national acceptance of n flirocrricy, made for individual 
liberty and social equality. First liiero was religious and civil 
equality. Then social equality was promoted by the tendency of 
the law of Moses to produce equality of possessions. The division 
of the land into inalienable hereditary portions — inalienable that is 
for more than a terra of years — combined the advantages of 
individualism and socialism, and at once checked pauperism and 
the inordinate accumulation of property by individuals. The 
Mosaic law of debtor and creditor mndo lending to the needy a 
duty and forbade all interest. It is plain, too, that the Mosaic 
law, while not actually forbidding slavery, eiideavoured to mitigate 
it, and by limiting the years of semtude transformed the Hebrew 
slave into a sort of apprentice. 

The Ik'brow nation, then, may bo taken as the conservators of 
ideal religion — a sublime Monotheism ^vliich recognised the holiness 
of the Supreme Will — and also of an ideal 80ci;d state, in which 
the interests of the society and of the individual were harmoniously 
adjusted. The work of the Hebrew nation devolved upon the 
Christian society or church, which has too commonly forgotten 
that it has an ideal social life, as well AS an ideal iudiYidoal lifoi 
to establish among its members. 

Ctiusfs of thf. liuin of Jewish Independence. — The independence 
of the Hebrew nation, which had been weakened by the dMpotism 
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' of the kings and the lawlessness and irreligion of the people, prao- 
tioally ended with the destrnetion of Jerasalem by Nebnehadneziar 
in 686 8,0. Although the remnant of the nation were restored to 
Palestine after the Captivity, they were able only for a short tune, 
under the leadership of the Maccabean family and against the 
strength of Syria, to form an independent state, of which Aristo- 
bnlos I. (b.o. 104) was the first high priest who aasnmed the; title 
of king. 

The Romans, nnder Cn. Pompeius, took Jemsalem after a severe 

straggle (b.c. C8), and Hyroanns was eontinned as high priest, 
bat withont the title of king. Herod the Great, appointed hy the 
Romans Eing of Jadsaa, took Jemsalem (B.fl. 87) and reigned 
there till his death, thirty-three years later. Jndoa then became 
an ordinary Roman province, and in 26 a.d. Pontine Pilate replaced 
Valerias Gratns as procarator, and under him (a.]>. 88) Jesas was 
crucified. Frequent and fierce conflicts between the Jews and the 
Romans continued through a long period of years. The rapacious 
tyranny of Floras, the then procnratw, led to the final revolt 
against Rome, closing with the siege of Jerusalem by Titus, 
and its capture and destruction a.i>. 70. 

With the fall of Jerusalem the dispersion of the Jewish nation 
was complete, and neitiier the revolt of Bar Cocheba nor the 
attempt instituted by the Emperor Julian to rebuild the Temple on 
Mount Moriah, met with success. 

FaU of ths Jews after the DUpersion : The Talmud, — Thus the 
Jews were left without a centre for national life or national 
worship. But a large part of the Jews of the Captivity had 
remained behind in Mesopotamia. There they had flourished 
greatly, while powerful communities had as far back as the time of 
Alexander the Great begun to settle in Alexandria and other 
cities. 

Preserved by their religion from amalgamating with other 
nations, they kept apart and self-dependent, maintaininp; tm- 
chun^^'d their worship and their national spirit. Powli- Imti 
already piissod from the representatives of ritual, the pric-tats, to 
the represeutativeb of leamiiig, the rabbis. 
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It was in saoh eirenmsianoes that the Talmud was compiled. 
Tha Talmiid (Doetnne) eonaiated of two porta 

lat. Tho Miahna (aeoond law) waa a digaat of the Jewiah tradi- 
tiona and a eompeodiam of the ritnal law, eoUeoted and arranged 
in the aeoond eentnry hy the great Babbi Johadah, the holy 
patriaroh of Tiberiaa. 

2nd. The Oemam (sapplement) was eompoaed of notes or 
eommentariea on the Ifiahna. These were again divided into two 
Gemaras, that of Jeraaalem not later than the first half of the 
fourth eentory ; and that of Babylon, compiled by Rabbi Aache, 
and completed seventy-three yeara after his death by Babbi Jose 
(A.n. 600). 

After the triamph of Christianity and its formal establishment 
by Constantine the Great, the contest between the synagogue 
and the chmroh commenced, and a fanatical development of 
Christiamty issued in severe laws against the members of the 
Jewish commnnities. 

Tht Jem in the Mid^Ue Agm. — ^The barbaric invasion at first 
ameliorated the condition of the Jews, especially in those countries 
where Christianity took the form of Arianism. In the dis- 
organization of society the Jews, sojourners and not cilizens, 
suffered little ; commerce pftKsed into their hands and the sale 
to them both of church plate and of Christian slaves became 
an open seaudal and had to be dealt with by law. Order had not 
long been established among the kingdoms that rose on the ruius 
of tlio lloman Empire, when the tide of Mohammedan conquest 
swept over Asia, North Africa, and Spain. Mohammed himself in 
Arabia persecuted the Jews; but elsewhere, thon^'h treated as 
inferiors, tbey must have rejoiced in the change Irom Chiistian 
to Mohammedan masters. 

In Bpain especially the triumj)ii of the Crescent was hailed with 
joy by the Jews, who had sufi^ered sanguinary persecutions during 
the ascendency of the Cross. 

This was the golden age of modern Judaism. The Jews became 
powerful and enormously wealthy in France as well as in Spain. 

The commerce of Europe passed largely into their hands. Cordova 
T 
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WM ibe centre of civilization under the Moor«— axid to Cordova 
. Moses, a Babylonian Babbi, brought the learning of the great 
Jewish schools. At Cordova that learning floarished, and may be 
said to cohninate in the great Moses Maimonides, the founder of 
religions rationalism. 

The Jews breathed again under the rale of the Caliphs ; their 
sehools increased both in Spain and in the East. Jews held 
rank in the Caliph's Coortf and Abderahman III., the Caliph of 
OordoiPft (945), had a Jew m his doctor and minister. Jews were 
forenuNit m the edvaiieesient of the Aiebian philosophy of 8paiii» 
and none more so than Solomon ben (ithebuol, better known as 
Avioebron. 

The feudal system had no plaee for the JewB» and theOmsades 
ushered in a period of horrible misery; on all sides the Christians 
' inaugnrated their expeditions to the Holy I^nd by massaeres of 
' the Jews. To the popular prit}ndiee against the Jews, was added 
the methodieal persecntton of the sovereigns ; bnt these persecu- 
tions were intermittent, nndertaken aeeording to the eonvenienee 
of the moment, and chiefly for the purpose of obtaining money 
from the rictims. The Jews were allowed to enrich themselyes 
and then their wealth was confiscated. They were treated like a 
sponge, which is allowed to fill and then pressed out; subjected to 
hnmiHoting laws, penned up in separate quarters of the towns or 
villages, detested yet foond indispensable, the Jews dnring the 
whole of the Middle Ages, in France, Italy, England and Oermany, 
were foreed to sabmit to every description of outrage* And in 
spite of it all, they lived, increased in nomber, returned hatred for 
hatred to the Ohristians, and believed themselves quite justified in 
defrauding by stratagem those who robbed them by force. 

TKb Jews in Modem Time$. — ^But if they found an asylum in the 
East, the Jews lost their second home in Spain. They had 
become very nnraerous tliero under the Mohamracdun rule, and in 
DO other iaii l lud their prosperity, power, and learning heen so 
^^rt.';it siiico the dispersion. Jewish lrailit;i)!i looks buck to Mo- 
haiiinu'dan Spain, \m<\ even to Christian Spain before the persecu- 
tions, as a haven of ireudom and happiness. But the victory of 
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the Cross distnrbed their peRoeful existence. The elergy were 
riogleaders of the persecution, nn l tho civl! power snstuined the 
eoeleeiastical. The fanaticism of Ferdinand and Isabella delivered 
over the Jews of Spun to the tender mercies of the Inqaintion. 
The new Christians, donbtfnl eoQTerts from Judaism, were ex- 
posed to the full fury of the pereeoution directed by the infamoas 
Torquemada. In 1492 appeared the terrible edict commanding all 
unbaptized Jews to leave Spain within six months on pain of 
death. About three hundred thousand leilk the country, which 
bad become another land of Egypt to them, and Europe witnessed 
this second Exodus without troubling to interfere. The blow 
struck at the prosperity of Spain by the expulsion of the Jews may 
be considered one of the causes operative in the decline of Spanish 
power. With the Moors and with the Jews disappeared the 
agricnltaral and commercial prosperity of the Peninsula. Never- 
theless many of the noUe families of Spain have Jewish blood in 
their veins. The expelled Jews sought refuge in other lands* 
especially among the Mohammedans of Morocco and Turkey, 

In speaking of the Jews their expectation of the Messiali must 
not be forgotten. As late as 1606, for instance, the whole Jewish 
world wa9 filled with the mtensest excitement by the assumption 
of the name and authority of the Messiah by a young Jew of 
Smyrna. ^ 

In modem times the introduction of progressive and liberal ideas, 
the sofkenmg and refining of manners, enabled the Jews to find 
rest, T^ey were still exdnded hrom civil lifs, but they were free. 
In Holland they formed an important colony and contributed 
greatly to the prosperity of the country by theur aptitude for 
commerce, which had developed in the most extraordinary way 
during the ages of persecution. Even when engaged in trade 
they never ceased to think and to write, and ui the seventeenth 
century a great intellect, Baruch Spinoza (1682—1677), issued 
from amongst them, but separated himself from Judaism by the 
pantheism of his philosophy. 

At last UI the eighteenth century, toleration triumphed, Tho 
wave of liberslism which issued from the EVench revolution finuUy 
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emancipated the Jews, thoy blended with the other citi/ons, 
entered public offices, and distinguihlioJ themselves in every cart i r. 
They had their synagogues, celebrated their ritiml. which time 
had ^^rontly modified, and whilst associating thcmgeives with the 
interosU of whatever country they had chosen, never forgot their 
nfttive Ia!id. Though iii England the Jews are now qualified to sit 
as memhers of Parliament, their emancipation is not yet complete 
in all civilized countries ; in Germany, in Ronmania, in IlnTifTury, 
in Russia, exploi^ious of hatred too often break out in our own 
days, beciiuso the Jews have become wealthy, powerful, and 
numerous in those countries ; this is caliod the anii-Semitio move- 
ment. 

The Jews still maintain an intense national feeling, and hope for 
ultimate restoration to Palestine. They thus present a unique 
phenomenon in history : dispersed everywhere, without any fixed 
country, blended with all nations, yet distinct strangers in the 
midst of aU ; obeying the laws of the most varied goyemments, 
without renouncing their own; wandering without being nomad; 
miited under hostile ^gi, and eonsideiuig themselves a nation 
although they so longer possess either centre or chief; scattered 
in all qnarters of the globe, yet maintaining their nationality by a 
community of religion, of interests, of recollections, and of hopes ; 
a people destroyed a hundred times, yet always to rise again, who, 
during eighteen eentnrieB» have not been able to regain their 
eoimtry» yet aarrive nnehanged by time or environment. 
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ScMM AnT : Thfl Phajnician Confederation — Phosnicran Colonies — ^^linos in 
bpain — Maritime aad Laud Couiiueix-e — Fhoeoiciaa ludustries: Glass 
and Pkuplft— FluBokta Roligiun— Fhomiokii Wiiting: Origin of 
SviopeMi Alphabet— PhoonidM Influence — Ckrthage : her Biiuation 
Mid Empire— r'arthaginiiin Odmraeroe end NeTigAtka— Gkoaet of the 
FUl oi (Jfurliuigci. 

The PhrnnieioH Coi^0deratMiLr--'Bj ilie tide of fbe Hebrew 
satioDi whieli owed its giandenr to its moral end religions develop- 
ment, dwelt the FbcuiieiAns, a people who owed their fame to their 
maritime and eommeieial enterprise.' They oeeupied a nsirow 
strip of ^nd between Lebanon and the Mediterranean, Phcentoia 
proper being bnt 28 miles long hy one to five miles broad, and the 
territory of the Fhoenieians being, at the utmost, no more than 120 
miles long by 20 wide. If (whieh is eertainly donbtfnl) a Hamite 
racep they had, beyond qnestion, a Semitie langoage. The 
Canaanites were of the same race as the Phmnieians, and it is 
possible that the first Hebrew emigrants from the Mesopotamian 
Plain ehanged their original Aramaie language for the language of 
the Oanaanites among whom they foond themselveo. The forests 
whieh dothed the ohain of Lebanon supplied the Phonieians wilh 
timber for their ships, and they soon made the Mediterranean a 
high road for their navy. Enclosed by mountains in a oountry 
that prevented their acquiring any inland empire, they beeame a 
maritime power, the first in the ancient worid in order of impor- ^ 
tance as in order of time. Egyptian doenments (a papyrus in the 
British Museum, for instance) mention the Fhcenician towns of 
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Gebal, Beryta, Sidon, Sarepta, kc, as early as sixteen or seven- 
teen centuries before tbe Christian era. The Phoenicians served as 
middlemen to the great civilizations of the Nile and the Euphrates, 
their vessels easily coasting along to the mouth of the; Nile, and 
their caravans having but a short journey to reach the point where 
tli«i midillD Euphrates almost tourlios Upper Syria, whence the 
current would carry them down to the quays of Babylon. 

Their towns were built at short distances from one another, and 
Aradus, Tripolis, Gebal or Byblus, Berytus (Boyrout), Sidon, 
barcpta, and Tyro, formed a long street of emporiams of mercantile 
wealth and enterprise, on the right side of Syria. The Pha?nician 
cities were united by community of mco, of infcrestfi, and of reli- 
gion, and this resulted in a league, under the supremacy, at first, 
of Sidon, afterwards of Tyre. Each town had its laws, its fleets, 
and its colonies, its government aristocratic, bnt at tbe same time 
commonly monarchical. The Phoenicians, like the Jews, were for 
a long time a free people in the midst of the def^potism which 
weighed down the Asiatio popolationa and wliicU at last ovef- 
whelmcd them also. 

Tha Phanician Colonies. — But the territory of tbe Phoenicians was 
not confined to the country which bore their name| each city was 
reproduced in ita colonies, which were planted, long before the 
Greeks be^n to expand, in every island and on all the coasts of the 
Mediterranean Sea. Forced to abandon Cyprus, Crete, and the 
islands of the Archipelago to the Greeks, the Phoenicians conccn* 
trated their efforts on the coasts of Northern Africa and Soathem 
Spain. In Africa they founded colonies Kt Utica and other points 
along the shores of the Mediterranean, and, moat important of all, at 
Carthage, In Spain they had great eummercial centres in their set- 
tlements at Oarteia ( Algeoiras), Oades (Cadiz, probably the Tarshish 
of Scriptnre), and Malaea (Malaga). Their empire was vast, but 
scattered', and when it fell did not entirely collapse, for one of their 
colonies, Carthage, succeeded to their place and ao Increased in 
power as to prove the most formidable antagonist of Rome in her 
establishment of a world-empire. The Phcenicians were hardy navi^ 
gators, and not only explored the Mediterranean, where land is 
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nupoly ont of sight, and wbere thd numerons islands furnish conve- 
nient harbours, but ventured southward and eastward upon the Bod 
Sea and the Persian Gulf, and xeaohed and traded withOphirt pro- 
bably either Ceylon or India. 

To the westward the Phoenicians sailed beyond the Mediteimnean 
and ventured upon the Atlantio Ocean. They coaated the western 
side of Africa, and early accounts record their discoveries of won> 
derful islands of marvellous fertility and charming climate, the 
** Fortunate Islands," probably Madeira and the Canaries. Tfaey 
also sailed along the eoasts of Spain and Western France and 
reached Northern fiorope* Qadee waa the starting point for these 
long and dangerons voyages, which extended as far as Great 
Britain, where a considerable trade in tin was parried on. 

The Phoenicians were not despotic in their relations with their 
colonies; the latter, in ftet, were copies of the mother city, and 
would not agree to other than filial ties between themselves and 
the source and centre of national life in Phosnieia proper. Every 
year the colonies sent a religions embassy to Tyie, and they had 
perpetual need of the metropolis, which was the emporium of a 
laige maritime and bnd trade. 

Th$ Minn m Spam. — ^The Phcsoicians were the great mining 
people of the ancient world. Gold, silver, Iron, tin, lead, copper, 
and cinnabar were obtained from Spain, still the chief metalliferous 
countiy of Southern Europe. The details given by Diodorus of 
SicUy concerning the Spanish mines are very circumstantial. ** The 
copper, gold, and silver mines are wonderfully productive,*' and 

tiiose who work the copper mines draw from the rough ore one 
quarter of the weight in pure metal" 

MariiSmit and Land ComiMree,^The Phcsnicians not only brought 
the mineral wealth of Spain to the Eastern world, but they had 
also a great trade in wheat, wine, oil, fruits of all kinds, and fine 
wool. They provided Asia with the products of Spam and Gaul^ 
Sicily and Africa with the products of Asia. But this maritime 
commerce could only be supplied by an inland trade, which served 
to connect the countries that were a long distance from the sea. 
PhoBnicia found itself one of the ports of Asia, the merchandise of 
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distant countries was brought to it, and from it was exported all 
the produce of the Asian contment. The caravans supplemented 
the fleets, and the fleets distributed the burdens of the caravans. 
The land trade was chiefly in three directions — to the south it 
followed the route to Arabia and India ; to the east, that to 
Assyria and Babylon ; to the north, that to Armenia and the 
Caucasus. 

Vhcrmcmn hxdmtHei : Glass and Purple.— The Phoenicians were 
not only the great maritime, the great commercial, and the 
great mining power of antiquity, they were also one of the chief 




Phcanician Vase found in Syria and given to the Lou\tc by M. de Saulcy. 

manufacturing powers. Like the Egyptians and Assyrians, they 
were skilful potters, and they discovered the art of making glass. 
** It is said," writes Pliny the elder, *' that some Phoenician mer- 
chants, having landed on the shores of the river Belus, were pre- 
paring their meal, and not finding suitable stones for raising their 
saucepans, they used lumps of natron, contained in their cargo, for 
the purpose. When the natron was exposed to the action of the 
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fire, ii melted into the sand lying on the banks of the river, and 
they MW tnnepurent etreftuiB of eome nnkiiown liquid triekling 
over the ground ; this was the origin of g^ss." Bnt however it 
may have originated, there is no donbt that the Phcnnieians mann- 
fiMtnred |^ts on a large seale, and their glaas-woric beeame 
eeiebrated aU over the world. 

The dyeing works, however, take the first rank among PhflBnieian 
industries ; the T^rian puple was one of the ehidf objeets of 
Inxoiy among the andents. Bnt the word purple was not used 
only for a single' colour, bnt for a partioiilar ti&d of dye, for which 
animal eolonrs obtained from the jnice of oertain shellfish {Murtx 
tmneuiuB and Mun» hraniarU) were need. 

The dyeing works conld not be carried on irithont cloths, for the 
Phttnicians dyed woollen materials chiefly in their famous purple. 
The wool came from Damascus, and the greater part of their 
export of woollen stalb was doubtless of their own manafiictare. 
Sidon was the first town that became noted for these febrics. 
Homer often mentions tonics firom that tovm, bat afterwards they 
were mannfactnred all over Phceoieia, and particularly at Tyre. 

Among the products of Phoeniciau industry we must also men- 
tion the numerous ornaments and the articles whose value depends 
largely on Llicir wurkmuusliip. The trade of br.rter which they 
bad 80 long maintained with l)uilj.aic races, amongst whom 
these objects always tiud an appreciative market, had incited the 
Phoenicians to apply themselves to these industries. Chains of 
artistically worked gold were worn by Phoenician navigators in 
Homer's time, and Ezekiel mentions their curious work in ivory, 
which they procured through Assyria from India and Ethiopia. 
Accident has preserved the names of only a small number of 
the articles produced by the Phoenicians, but the existence of 
tiieso among a rich and luxurious people implies the exibteuce of 
others. 

The PJuxnician lielijion. — The Phoenician religion was a worship 
of the personified forces of nature, especially of the male and 
female principles of production. It was in a popular and simple 
form a worship of the soiii the moon^ and the hve plauets, regarded 
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as intelligent powers actively affectiug human life. The chief male 
divinity was Baal (the lord, or pr(^prietor of all), who was, according 
to Movers, the Sun-god. Baal was certainly closely connected, if 
not identical, with the Babylonian BeU As the general notion 
symbol iBed by Baal was that of generative power, so that symbol' 
ised b) Ashtoreth was productive power. What, in short, Baal was 
to the male divinities that Ashtontli was to the female, and as the 
sun identiGed with Baal so was the moon with Ashtoreth. 
The Assyrian Ishtar, closely related though she was to the Sido* 
nian Astarte,or Ashtoreth, WM goddess not of the moon but of the 
planet Venus ; and it is remarkable that Astarte is continually 
identified by ancient writers with the goddess and with the planet 
Venns. So, too, the Assyrian Bel is ideutified with tho planet 
'Tnpiter. Of the other divinities, only Jielkarth (the Phoenician 
Hercules), the national god to whom not only Tyre but all the 
colonies oflfored sacrifice and did homage, need be mentioned here. 
Want of space forbids a eloeer treatment of the details of the 
Phoenician polytheism. It may, however, be said th^t the worship 
of Ashtoreth sanetified the woitt forms of imparity. 

And the Phosnieian religion not only eonsecrated licentionsnsss, 
it also sanctioned emelty. living ehildren were offered as bnmt 
sacrifices to Baal as well as to Moloch. One can scarcely under- 
stand how human sacrifices could have been endured by an 
intelligent people ; but this abomiaable ritual was in force in all 
the colonies, and especially at Carthage, where daring the siege 
of the city by Agathoeles, about 807 B.a, two hundred boys of 
the best fiimilies were offered as burnt sacrifices to the phuiet 
Saturn. * 

Phemieum WriHnff.* Origin of European AlpikahH, — ^Though 
we have bat few fragments of Phceniciao antiquities and literature, 
we at least know their system of writing. It is now proved that 
the PhcBnicians did not invent writing; they morely communi- 
cated letters to the Greeks, and the early characters, Hebrew and 
Phoenician, as well as Egyptian, show that the first attempt made 
was to represent the objeei which the name of the letter signified. 
The idea of representing component sounds or ha1f*Bounds in this 
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way BeeniB io hm been the oiigin of the inveniion of letter* and 
the formation of an alphabet 

The Greeks adopted the PhcBmcian ebaraetera with only a £»w 
modifieations ; the Latin raeea qaed the same letters designed more 
simply ; they had reeeived them at a very remote date, for the 
Latin tongae was a sister not a daaghter of the Greek. The 
Frenehj Bpanisb» and Italian langaages are all derived from the 
Latin and nse the same eharaeters, whib even the Tentonie Ian- 
gnagesy like English and German, have adopted this alphabet The 
Phnnieians mnst, on this ground alone, take a hi^ rank in the 
history of eivilization, sinoe they aided to form the langaages of 
those nations who have prodneed the great literary monnments of 
the world, and have best expressed the thoughts of humanity. 

ThMMfiiacii Jfi/fuMiML — As we have seen, the PhcBnieians were 
aoiually the pioneers of indnstiy, and by their eommeroe they 
brongfat together the peoples of the three eontinents^ of the Old 
World* The first carriers by sea, acting as interme^te agents 
between the dilTerent nations, they exchanged ideas as wdl as 
merehandiBe ; their exploration of different countries led to the 
discovery of new riches ; they endowed the West with the products 
of the East, and the East with the products of the West. Tbey 
proved to the world that cities can attain a high degree of pros- 
perity by labour, activity, and economy, and they remain exam- 
ples of the highest development of purely commercial qualities. 

Carthage : her Situation and Empire. — After the PhoRnicians 
had been subdued by the Ass)riaiis, and u^mii by the Persians, 
their power and prestige revived m the Carthaginians. Tyre 
had laikii, and Carthajje, her daughter, inherited her colonies 
and her commercial rank. Founded by Ehsa (JJido " the 
fugitive "), widow of Sicharbaal, about the year 872 B.C., Carthage 
rapidly developed into a nourishing city; she was admirably 
situated on a peninsula which was joined to the conUiitnt by a 
narrow isthmus, and possessed two ports that communicated 
with each other, so that she covered the Mediterranean with her 
vessels, and North Africa with her caravans. Indeed, she was 
able to extend her trade farther into Africa than Tyre had 
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dose into Asia. Gtrthage tras lar better eitnated tbaa Tyre to bo 
the eentre of a great eolonial empire, T^re was built at one end 
of the Meditemnean, while Carthage was in the middle* for she 
oyeilooked the widest part of that sea, whieh only expands into 
any eonsiderable width between France and Africa, Spain and Italy. 
Situated on this great basin, nearer than any other power to the 
west, where as yet no threatening empire had appeared, she had 
only to take advantage of the magnificent opening whieh lay before 
her; she was moreover distinguished from Tyre by a warlike 
activity which freed her from fear of foreign interference. In 
Sicily the Carthaginians encountered formidable adversaries in the 
Greeks. From the year 480 bxl they vndertook a series of wan 
in which reverses and snecesses were equally mingled, bnt which 
were rendei^ very bloody by the cmelty of the Osartbagiuians ; 
for the PhoBnicians, when they settled on African soil, seem to 
have acquired something of the ferocity of the barbarons people 
who surrounded them. Sicily also became the battle>field for the 
Cartbagiuians and the Romans ; and the result of the first Panic 
war was the presage of the conclusion of the second. 

Carthaqinian Commerce and Navigation, — Sicily, by its vicinity 
ami its fertility, possos«o(i every attraction to explain the Cartha- 
giuian eagcrnet^s to obtuiii it, and Sicily also found in Curtbage 
the nearest market for its productions of oil and wine. Com- 
merce with Italy was equally active, for at a very remoLo date 
Carthage exported black slaves, brouj^lit from the interior of Africa 
and much valued in Italy. Tbo Curtba<:;inians also brought pre- 
cious stones, gold, and the products of their own industrial work 
to the Italian ports. The Cartbaj^inians occupied the island of 
Malta at an early date, and it became celebrated fur the lieautiful 
cloths they manufactured there. From Corsica, wax and honey 
wero exported as well as slaves. The Cartliaj^ini ms succeeded to 
the I'll -T^nician colonics in Spain and to the trade in minerals. For 
a long time they were content with the advantage of ha\nng an 
immense market where they could supply a nnmber of barbarous 
tribes, who could obtain only through them ihp products and 
loxories of dvilizaiion. It was not until later, during the war 
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with Rome, that the desire to compensate themselves for the loss 
of Sicily led them to undertake the conquest of Spain. 




Votive Stein from Carthage. 
Nearer to the ocean than the Tyrians, the Carthaginians reso- 
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luiely ventured beyond the oolomns of Hercules. Tbey opened 
commercial relations with the southern parts of Great Britaio, In 
the south they established settlements on the coast of the region 
now known as Morocoo. Aoeording to the Periplos of Hanno, n 
voyage de^^cribed in «n inscription whiflh ofntmented the chief 
temple in Carthage, and of whioh wo possess a translation in 
Greek, the Cartbnginians advanced as fiir as *' a burning land, 
inaccessible through its great heat." By this it is snpposed tbak 
they probably passed Senegal, aud the revolting appearanee and 
ferocity of the savages whom tbey eoeountercd in these coantries» 
which were bounded by high moontaiias, lead na to believe that 
they reached the Gulf of Guinea. 

We have little information respeoting the trade which the Car* 
tbaginians carried on by land, for as far as possible they kept their 
routes seoret, and we cannot say whether they penetrated into 
Libya or the Sondan. Their chief exportation from the interior 
consisted of the black African slaves^ and it ia thetefore probable 
that they sought for them as far as Nubia* 

Cman qf tht Fall of Cartkoffs, — ^The Carthaginians carried on 
*the PhoBnician traditions, and set the example of a great oligarchy 
or sristocratio republic, conquering and holding a vast colonial 
empire, llie sufletes, the two chief magistrates of the lepublic, 
were perhaps nominated for life, but in any case were subordinate 
to the Senate, which seems to have concentrated the power in its 
own hands. Although there were popular assemblies, theirs was an 
aristoerstie government, for the governing body, the Senate, re- 
cruited itself from the wealthy families, and it even succeeded in 
centralizing the authority in a council or tribunal of one hundred 
members — the Qerusia^whose chief duty was to twint i^iTt the 
republican form of government, and to control the suffetes and the 
generals. 

The Carthaginian Senate, however, lacked the wisdom and ability 
which afterwards characterized the Roman Senate and secured its 
supremacy. Composed of an aristocracy of merchants, it thought 
only of the commercial profits to be derived from its conquests, 
and did not realise that merciful conduct towards the subjugated 
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populations would secnre more enduring advantages. Tlu; C ntha- 
ginians as rulers woro harsh, cx:n'ting, and greedy; thov ovcii dis- 
trutited the towns that surrounilL'd Curt ha -^'e, and woul^l not allow 
any cities to be fortified except the metropolis. This exceiient pre- 
caution against rcl toll ion delivered over the Carthagini;m territory 
an easy prey to the iioniana, who seized it almost withont a blow. 
Oppressed by the exactions of Carthage, her colonies eagerly wel- 
comed a change of masters, and an empire which appoared so 
formidable rapidly collapsed," because all its organization had been 
for immediate gain, and therefore was without vitality or power of 
endurance. The Cartlue^'iniuns did not nswully fight themselves ; 
ihey hired mercenaries from barbarous niiti ;md these had not 
the sentiment of patriotism which constitutes tb> strength of armies. 
But though thus defective in civil and military organization, 
Carthage possessed devoted and skilful generals, like Hamiioar and 
Hasdrnbalt while in the war against Rome she had tbo greatest 
captain of antiqaity, Haimibait who, although neither appreciated 
nor supported, for sayen yean jeopardized the fortunes of Rome*' 
Carthage fell chiefly owing to the internal dissensions. The 
fiftotions of the Hannos and Barcas and the incessant struggle be- 
tween the merchants and the patriots destroyed the unity of action, 
and thus paralysed the forces of the repablio a4 the time when 
Hannibai had aUnoai aeeored the viotoiy* 
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THS flUnLISAnoif OF TBM ABTAMB^ HIMOOOty AHD ntBBUIfS. 

SimMAHT: The Aryans — Sanskrit— Sacred Poems of India — Religion of the 
Brabmana — Buddha and Buddhism — The Pluteau of Iran, Medus and 
Feniani— Thtt li«dflt— TIm PccnaiM! ihmt Empire^AdmimstmtiTB 
Oigaoisation — Roads and PosU— ( • urt and L i^ lour of the Penba 
KinjDfs — ThQ Peisian Ktli^'ion : Zon astf-r— The Zend-avosta — -Pmian 
CiTiliMtion— The Ancient CivilusaUon of the Oriental Natiooa. 

Ths AryauM f SantkrU, HowoTor important for tbe world 
have been tbe aobievemente of tbe Semitio nuse, it .ig tbe Aryan 
tbat bae ruled, and still mles over it. Tbe genetio name of Aryan 
is need by modem eeienoe to designate tbe principal nations wbo 
deeeended from the race of Japhet^ and wbo oecopied Asia and 
Europe. 

The primitive eiadle of tbe Aryan race seems* to have been tbe 
great tableland of Iran» tbe region bounded to the south by 
Gedroeia (Belooebistan), to the north by the Indian Oaneasas, to the 
west by the mountains of Kurdistan and Lurestan» and to the east 
by those of Sulieman. Tbe Aryans were a pastoral people, mono* 
gamous, with a simple and pure famfly life. On the foundation of 
the fiimily was based tbe wider union of tbe tribe or olan. Their 
religion was probably monotbeistie, but early developed into a pan- 
theistic polytheism, a worship of the most impressive phenomena of 
nature — the san, tbe stars, &c. 

The Turyas or Turanians —the Scythians of the classical writers 
—whose presoiit representatives are the Tartars and the Finnish 

• This theory of the Asiatic origin of the Aryans was oppon* <i us early as 
1862 by Dr. li. Q. Latham, whose theory that the original home of the 
Aryint was to be iooad in Enrope, not in Asia, has of late tMttred some 
support and attracted much ■ttcntion. 
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tnbeii — wore thc» chief rivals of the Aryans in Iho western part of 
the tableland of Iran. Their material civiUzatioa was high* but 
tbeir moral and reli^oas state very inferior. 

It is through the affinity existing between their languages that 
the stadents of comparative philology have been led to the ihewy 
of the origin of the Ifido-Gomuuuo or Indo-Eturopeaa peoples, 80 
called from the nago they occupy in km pid Knrope. The San- 
akiiti tbo sacred language of India, is the moat aneient language of 
the series. This language is rich in inflexionSf sonoxons and poetie ; 
in travelliDg from the East to the West we can trace its varioos 
modificatioDs, which have given birth to the Iranic (Persian and 
Armenian) class and the European languages, inolndiog the Celtic, 
Helleniflt Italie, Teatonio classes. If the sister tongoea, Latin 
and Greek, have bonowed their alphabet from the people who 
■poke the ao-ealled Senutae laiKgnag^t they yet diifer essentially 
from the latter, and are xemarkable for their flekibility, for the 
▼ariefy of their deoleniioni and eoqjagations* and for a kind ol 
feoondity, which has enabled them to develop and to eniioh, nay, 
almost to embarrsss, themseWea with a variety of dialects. 

In spite of diffidences, the Indo^Eoropeaai languages, which are 
q^ken from the shores of the Oang^s to the banks of the Thames 
and of the T^igos, present the same eonstmetion, the same gram- 
matical inflexions aa Sanskrit^ and a oertain number of its root- 
words ; and this is generally received as a satas&ctory proof, with* 
out naming others, of the rdatibnship betvreen the bdo-European 
nations. These root-words, which are common to the Eaatem and 
Western branches of the Aryan race, give ua some idea of their 
social development and of their religion. 

The Sacred Poems of India. — ^Nearly three thonsand years before 
the Christian era, the eastern branch of the Aryans, who had held 
fast a naturalistic development of the old Aryan religion, sang 
hymns on the banl^s tlio Indus, iu ilmi rogiou of Northern India 
to which Lhey had inowd irom the cradle-lands ul' their race. 
Collectively these hyntus are known by the name of the Vedas. 
They reveal a pantheistic and poetic religion, in which the worship 
of the genii or spirits inhabiting the material world, the spirits of 
8 
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the sun, sky. rain, winds, trees, hills, rivers, iVc, is bused probably 
on a primeval monotheisTn. Yet already the diflbreoce between 
the Aryans of India and iho Aryans of Iran is traceable. The latter 
onter into religious life by active effort i tho tQiJS^'^ ftink into anmbi- 
lation through unbridled speculation. 

Driven by the younger branch from their cradle-lands in the great 
tableland of Iran, the Indian branch of the Aryan race crossed the 
Hindoo Koosh, and reached the valky of the Indus. From the Indus 
the Aryan tribes advanced up the rich valley of the Ganges, and the 
"Wars with the Cushite aborigines that ensued during the period 
that followed, inspired the great £pic of India, the Maha-Bharata, 
written in the Sanskrit language, which has been assigned, with 
some probability, to about 1400 b.o. The Aryans afterwards 
spread over other parts of the peninsabi of Hindnstao, and the 
traditions of these expeditions are preserved in another Sanskrit 
epic, the Bamayana, about b.o« 1000. Aryan sodety in India had 
not only its literature but also its legislative eode, the Sacred Code 
of Mann, repated son of firahmay the Supreme Spirit, and a wholly 
mythical figure. This code was probably edited before the present 
text of the great epic poems was definitely settled, and is with some 
probability assigned to 600 8.0. Although the Code of Manit was 
•imperfect, although it authorised polygamy and divided the people 
into castes (the development of the dd Iranian classes of priests 
and warriors, and countrymen), it is a proof that there was, even 
at that early date, an effort towards an organized society. 

Th$ BfUgion o/ihi Bmkmm, — ^It must^ however,he borne in mind 
that the laws of Mann were based on a Brahmanioal development 
of the religious ideas of the Tedas. Brahma, the eternal One, 
creator of the visible world, was in the Vedas associated with 
Indra, king of the firmament, Surya the Sun-god, Sco» The 
Brahman religion afterwards adopted Vishnu, the preserver ; and 
Siva the destroyer and regenerator, as representations of the 
supreme Being equally with ^nhma, the creator. 

In the modem religion of India the religious notions of the 
Turanians of India became blended with the Ar^'an personification 
of the powers of natare, and may be recognised in the worship 
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of cruel deities, such as the goddess Kali, the wife of Siva, and 
6ivs himeelf, the god of death. The laws of Manu enjoinod the 
observance of caste distinctions. There were four great castes : 
theBrahmans or priests, the Kshatriyas or soldiers, the Yaisyaa 
er merchants^ the Sudras or cultivators. The first three castes 
were Aryan, and were called "Twice-born," having been invc^toJ 
with a mysterioas thread on their entry into civil life. The fourth 
easte^ the Sudras, were altogether uiferior and dlsilnot from the 
" wearers of the thread,*' the three first castes. Ihey were the 
aboriginal inhabitants of India, of Taranian, or at any rate of non- 
Aryan origin. Below the four castes there also existed a large 
number of pariahs or ontoasts, inferior to the Sudran, and always 
looked down upon as the most abject of mankind. The Brahmans, 
who developed this social organization from the religion of which 
they were the minister^ still retain all the privileges of the highest 
caste. The Brahman doctrine was centred in the continned trans- 
migration of sonls. Aeoordittg to their creed all animal life forms 
a scales np or down which men pass conttanatty through the gates 
of death and birth, each time undergoing a ehange of condition. 
A perpetaally renewed existence rewards or pnnishes them, and 
according to their virtnes or their vices, they rise to the highest 
order of intellectual humanity or sink back into the undeaa 
animals* The felicities of heaven, where !bidra presides, or the 
penalties of hell, are doubtless a recompense or a punishment, hut 
neither reward nor chastisement are eternal. They are but the 
precursors of a better or worse existence on earth. After a man 
has traversed the series of lives and has deserved his birth into the 
highest caste, his soul attains deUveranoe by absorption into the 
Supreme Soul. The man who perceives in his own soul the 
Supreme Soul present in all creatures, and regards them all with 
equal benevolenoe^ will be absorbed at last into the highest essence^ 
even that of the Almighty himself" (Mann, xiL 126). 

The sdenees of astronomy and medicine, as well as philosophy, 
seem to have been &r advanced amongst the Brahmans, and there 
are even striking analogies between the old philosophical doctrines 
of India and those of some of the Chreek sages ; a resemblance which 
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reminds us that tho Hellenic race is also of Aryan origin. The 
Brabmanical Code ol Maua imposed, in addition to the bondage of 
caste, innumerable regulations respecting the purity of the person 
and the food, and exacted severe expiations of the least infringe- 
ment of its rales. A revolt against this cruphincf system was in- 
e\*itable, and the religioua revolation under iiuddJtia was the form 
it took. 

Budtlha and Buddhism. — Bom abont 500years before the Christiaii 
era, Sikya Muni, better known as the Buddha (the sage), was son 
of a Raja of Kapila, a kingdom situated beneath the tiiountains of 
Kepaul. He was called Sakya from bin family and Gautama from 
bis clan. Cotoviaoed by observation and reflection of the evil of 
life, Sttkya Muni ^ave up his luxurioos palace, his loving wife and 
child, and while yet in hia youtii renounced the world, adopted 
the life of a religious mendicant, and afterwards retired into the 
joo^e, where he lived in solitude, absorbed in meditation. There 
after aome years passed in austere meditation, be snooeeded, 
nnder tbe shade of a fig tree, afterwards venerated by the name 
of '<trao of intelligence,** In formnlating tbe piineiples of bis 
system. '*Tbe doetrine of Sakya Mnni, in its primitive form, 
when be first taught it, consisted entirely m an elevated ideal of 
moral good and in the praotioe of that good. Both are Inberent 
in the bnman conscience, and both had been obscured and per< 
verted by Brahmanism; tbe great spirit of Sakya Mnni redis- 
covered and re-established tbem. According to this doetrine, all men 
are equal in principle, all are caUed, according to their moral power, 
to aspire to tbe same salvation and to raise themselves by the 
same methods to the state which will free tbem from pain, and 
efi'eetnally deliver tbem out of the fatal and incessant eircle of trans- 
migrations. Tbe duty, therefore, devolves upon tbem of treating 
all men with mutual benevolence as brothers, they must guard 
against any reprehensible actions, must practise vhrtue and strive 
to ovenome their natural inclinations, and in sbort they must use 
every eSori to attain the state of moral and intelleetnal perfection 
which is implied in the word bodhi (supreme intelligence).*' 

**Those whose lives are entirely conformed to these doctrines and 
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who obey the precepts of the eternal laws, become Buddha and 
after death attain Nin am (extinction, nothingnesK)." * 

The morality of Buddhism has been justly celebrated. The 
reformer ioeiileated goodness, mercy, and charity upon his followers 
in their relations with their fellow-men; and in addition to those 
fundamental laws, withoat which no society can 6ziBt» he gave 
them other mles which urge them to humility, pawnee, coorage, 
and above all alm^ving. 

Bat although the doctrines of Bnddha were so xemarhable both 
as a pfailosoplueal system and as a moral code, they were soon cor- 
nipted by the reformer's disciples* Bnddba had ignored the deity, 
and therefore denied the need of prayers and sacrifioes» but hie 
followers combined the Brahman mythology with the Buddhist 
doctrines. The doctrine of transmigration was revived and de- 
veloped ; Buddha himself became the hero of namerons legends, 
each more wonderiol than the others, concerning the varioos phases 
of existence throned which he most have passed before he conld 
have attamed the perfect nature of the Buddha. Between the 
eighth and twelfth centuries of the Christian era, Buddhism was 
driven northwsxd into Thibet by the Brahmanical revival,*nd Uussa 
became the Bone of Thibetan and Chinese Buddhism. The people 
of Bnrmah, too, were converts to Buddhism from the old Yedio 
polytheism, and everywhere moral improvement testified to the 
superiority of the reformer's doctrine.f 

Th§ PlaUau iffXtmt^ Meda mtd P§nimiM,-^Tb» branch of the 
Aryan family which descended from the centre of Asia towards 
the West, was stronger in morals and religion than the Indian 
branch, being compelled to maintain itself against hostile races, 
while the Aryaus in the plaius of the Indus had almost uninter- 
rupted peace. 

The Western Arv-ans, or Iranians, were at iirst Bottled on tlio 
plateau or tableland o£ iiuu, tiio bouudaries of wliich iiuvo beuu 
already described. 

From this plateau the Iranian branch of the Aryan flUlttly 

• Fr. T^nnnnnnt, '* >rHnn' l de THistoire Ancienne.** 

•f Barth^lemy Saint-Hilaire, *' Le Bouddba et m religion." 
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Bpread over Media, Persia, ftmi Armenia, and firmly esUblished 
tliompflvt's in the monntniiis that border the valley of the Tigris 
and Euphrates to tho east. In Media the conllict between tlie 
Aryuii inviidcrs and tbe Turcoman inhabitants was loii^' doubtful, 
and tbe Aryan relidon took a Turanian oharactdi from the elemeufr- 
worsbip of tbe conquered race. 

The religion of the Aryan settlers was the simple creed of the 
earlier portion of the Zend-Avesta, but the ancient Magianism of 
tbe aborigines of Media corrupted the faith of their con- 
querors, and tbe worship of the elements, particalarly of fire, 
together with the establishment of a bierarcby— tbe Magi, a sacred 
oaste to perform tbe rites of tbe fire worship— were added to the 
old Aryan dualisra. 

The Medes, — Of all the ancient oriental monarobieB the Median 
was the shortest lived. About the middle of the seventh century 
B.a, OyazareSiat tbe bead of a fresb Aryan emigration from the East, 
consolidated the scattered tribes of Media, completely subdued tbe 
8oyihiaD tribes of the moimtainf, and or^nixed the first regular 
army; and thus prepared, commenced the conquest of Assyria, in 
wbicb, aided probably by tbe Babylonians under Nabopolassar, he 
Bueoeeded m taking Nineveh, about the year 625 b.o. The Median 
empure was overtbrown about 558 B.a. by another Iranian people, 
the PenianB, led by Cyroi, after a short but severe straggle. The 
fact that tbe two peoples were of the same race, kngaage, and 
manners and mode of life, and almost the same religion, aecounta 
for the fiivonrable and friendly treatment of tbe Medes by the 
Persians. The two peoples soon formed a single nation, in which 
the Medes had their ftill share of importance and honour. 

The Peniam .* tknir Empire* — The Persians^ like tbe Medes^ caniA 
from the Eastern cradlelands of the Aryan race, and keepmg to tbe 
sooth of Media, settled in the region between Media sad the Per- 
sisn Oulf. By tbe end of the eighth oentory they had occupied 
the country henceforth known as Persia, About 680 B.a they 
became tributary to tbe Medes, and their independence was not 
regained till- Cyrus, son of Cambyses IL, of the dynasty of 
Aebismenidn, revolted agamst the Medes about 656 B.at and con- 
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qnerad Mvdia. This saceeas was followed by a series of mtorieSt 
and Babylon was taken after a vigoroiis defeoee^ about 688 bjq, 
Cyms founded a vast empire^ whldi inelnded the aaeient kingdoms 
and empires of Asia, and wbieh extended over tbe wbole tableland 
of Xran, oyer tbe vaUey of the Tigris and Enjihrates, oyer Palestine, 
PhcBnioia, and Asia Minor, where he absorbed the kingdom of Lydia 
and the Grecian colonies. Cyros adopted a more humane and 
intelligent policy towards the vanquished than had been adopted 
by Assyrian conquerors. Lydia and the other states of Asia 
Minor, which had attained a state of civilization that was inter- 
mediate between that of the Assyrians and that of the Greeks, were 
neither devastated nor depopnlated. At Babylon the conqneror 
found an exOed race, haters of idols like the Persians, and lovers of 
a moral and spiritual religion, and the restoration of the Jews to 
their native land was the practical expression of the sympathy uf the 
king. Cambyses, son of and successor to Cyrus, revived, in the 
conquest of E^ypt (525 b.c), the most cruel traditions of l^istern 
warfare. Gomates, a Muj^'ian priest, givitiii^ himself out lo be 
Smerdis, the brother of Cambyses, fiuccecdt J in seizing the throne, 
and endeavoured to suppress the old Ormuzdum religion in favour 
of Magianisra, but after a reign of eevon months was defeated and 
filain by Darius, son of Hystaspes (521 — -ISS B.C.), who reduced the 
kiuydom of Persia to order, and adding Thrace to it, extend ud his 
power over Asia, part of Africa, and part of Europe. Tiie baso 
relief of Bebislun, deciphered by Sir H. Rawlinson, confirms, 
whilst it corrects, the Greek accounts of the great king, as they 
termed Darius, and of his achievements. 

Administrative (h'ganiznthn. — Darius not only added to the 
extent, he also accomplished the re-organization of the Persian 
empire. He divided it into twenty-three satrapies, which he con- 
fided to satraps, who represented the king as viceroys ; but at 
the side of the satraps, who were chosen from amongst the 
chief nobility, and were usually allied to the royal £amily, were 
placed ** royal secretaries," who watched, and, if necessatyt de-«' 
nounced an unfaithful satrap. As an additional precaution the 
troops were often placed under the orders of distinct generals, when 
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the mtnps ooold only exereise th« oivU power. The 8atnp» how- 
OTer, usually acquired the lopreme power, and in the luniy of hia 

conrt rivalled the eoart of the eovereign. 

This maehineiy of goverament was also oaed la the aaesameirt 
and eolleetion of taxei. The aatrapa reoetved all the tribnie hn 
hind and in money, and then forwarded it to ihe king* The taxes 
were aasesied aeeording to the fertility and the population of the 
variona regions, but to these ehatges mast be added those imposed 
by the satraps, who were all more or less ttvarieions, and who 
maintained a more or less snmptnoos eonrt. 

Botdi and Pottt, — ^In order to ^Militate the rapid transmission 
of his orders, the great king established what we now call a postal 
serviee. Roads traverssd all the provmoes of the empire; the 
finest and safest led from Sardis in Lydia, to Snsa, the royal 
town. Herodotns describes the whole length of it, enumerating 
the frequent stages. On the frontiers of the provinees the road 
waa proteeted by gates and forts. Bridges were not built, so it 
was neoessaiy to cross the rivers in boats. From Sardis to 8usa 
there were in all one hundred and eleven stages, and the journey 
took ninety days. This description gives ns some idea of the size 
of tho empire, nml of thu diiliculLieB which the cential admiuisLra' 
tion had to cope with. 

Court and Splendour of the Persian Kinijsf. — The sovereign whs 
ahwys surrounded by a cro-vvd uf oflicers and courtiers, who served 
liim with every mark of respect and rovcrenco. In the palace 
thi^riu oliicers performed domestic functiuits which became hrfiiour- 
able as soon as ihox were undertaken in the king's service : Hiid the 
chief p^^-rsonages prided tboms»'lves uii tht? title of relations, friends, 
eonf'uiuiitial servants to tljr kiug. On tlie monnments of Perse- 
polis we find traces of these Persian formulas, which are pro- 
bably older than tho monuments themselves, and which have 
survived them. In our own time, the title of relations is con- 
ferred by the Shah upon the tribes of Western Persia which 
have the privilege of famishing his body-guard. 

The Persian sovereigns were fond of travelling— a survival, 
perhaps, of the old nomad instinct — and changed their dwelling 
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Moording to fhe stttoii. The deaeendante of Cynis ipent flu 
aatamn and tvinter aft Babylon « tho aommer at Echatana, the sprmg 
at Sua. The great aiae of their empire enabled them to eiyoy 
the advantage of tbia agreeable Taiiety of elimato* 

Th$ Pmian Bdi^en: Zoroa$t§r, — If the Penlan govmment 
waa only a deepotism of the Aaayrnn and Bgyptian form, their 
religion waa utterly nnlike, and far niperior to thai of If emphia 
and Babylon. The holy Zoroaster (Zarathroaira) Med the same 
plaee amongat them that Hoiea held amongst the Hebrewa, and 
gave them the aaered booka — ^the Zend-AToata. 

All that we know of Zoroaater ia pnrely legendaiy, bnt aneient 
writera oombine in giving him a vexy early date. 

Tk§ Zmd-Avaia*^TyM aaored books, ealled the Zend-Avesta* 
or Avesta^n-Zend (text and eomment), of whieh, however, we 
possess only a small part, eonsisted of twenty-one books, and eon- 
tained all Zoroaster's reUgtous and moral teaching, a restoration 
of the old Aryan ftith before its eoiroption* 

The aneient sacred speech is preserved in these books, and its 
affinity to Sanskrit sustains its claim to be one of the oldest forms 
of the Aryan language. The Yendidad, the book of doctrine and 
instruction, was written in the form of a dialogae ; the disciple 
questions, the master replies. Zoroaster consults Ormazd ; " 0 
Ormazd, absorbed in excellence, equitable judge of the world, 
which exists through thy power, thou art purity itself, who is 
the man that first consulted thee, 0 Ormazd, as I am doing, to 
whom thou hast clearly shown the law of Zoroaster? " The ques- 
tions addressed by Zoroaster to Ornmzd include all the rules, 
laws, and customs, which ought to guide men under the new law ; 
the faults, vices^ and crimes are defined, the puuishments 
threatened for each are minutely described and detailed. Zoro- 
aster always exacts a full explanation, through his doubts and his 
feigned ignorance, nnd he receives from Ormazd answers which 
are articles of fni'J: and law. 

The Zend-Avesta claims to reveal Mazdeism (or universal know- 
ledge), a revelation made by " the most excellent Word ' to 
Zoroaster for the benefit of maDkind. Its doctrines can be biiefiy 
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stated. Orrnrizd (Aburamazda) is the Supreme God ; Light is his 
special quality, and the sun and fire his symbols. He b the white 
or holy spirit. To Ahuramazda is etemally opposed Abriman 
(Angra mainzn, " The dark spirit "), the author of all physical and 
moral evil, and of death itself. One commands an army of good 
angels, whom he has created, and of whom Yu)ui Ttfnnd) the 
good mind»" comes first; the other an army of evil-angels, of 
whom Ak& Mand, the bad mind," has the foremost place. Ahura- 
mazda and his enemy Ahriman rule the whole natoral world, 
from the elements which form it to the smallest crcntore upon it, 
and between the good and evil, the pure and the impnre, a war- 
&re is perpetually waged. The Son (Mithra), fire, air, and water 
are the agents of the Good Spirit. Kight, eold, and the desert 
whirlwinds are the agents of the Evil One. Good and bad men on 
earth, and after them, clean animals, the borae> ox, and dog on 
the one side ; nnelean animals, snch as the wolf, serpent, &o., on 
the other, are engnlfed in the vortex of ibis great struggle between 
good and evil, night and darkness, earried on under the leader- 
ship of the good and evil spirits. The whole obaraeter of the 
system is spiritual, not physical, and in the corrnption of the 
work of Ahoramasda by the tempter Ahriman, as well as in the 
histoiy of the creation of the world, and of the fall of man, there 
is a closer resemblance to the narrative in the first book of the 
Pentateuch. 

Man, assailed by the evil and defended by the good spirits^ 
should live, Zoroaster teaches, accordug to the law of righteousness. 
Zoroaster extols work, he teaches that, " the man who has built 
himself a house in which fire, cattle, his wife, children and fiocks 
can be maintained is a holy man ; he who has planted com in the 
earth, who has cultivated the fruits of the fields has promoted 
purity, has aided the law of Ahuramazda as much as if he 
offered a hundred sacrifices.** The morality taught in the Zend- 
Avesta Is high. It was the doty of all men to work with Ahura- 
mazda to overcome evil, spiritual and materiaL Truth was highly 
esteemed and lying condemned. Purity, piety, and industry were 
enjoiuiid. Evil was traced to the heart, and virtue had to include 
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the thonght as well as the deed. The doctrine of rewards and 
punishments after death is clearly defined. The spirits of the 
wicked are (o bo engulphed in the darknflag of the kingdom of 
Angra mainza; the spirits of the good are to beeome helpers 
of the powers of light against the powers of darkness. 

There were no images in the temples of the Persians, nor were 
there any priests. Saerifioes seem to have been unknown, and 
prayers and praise constituted the services in the temples. 

The religion of Zoroaster soon became degraded, espeeially 
amongst the Medes, It was chiefly corrupted by. Magianism, the 
religion of the Toranian peoples of West Asia. This religion con- 
sisted of the worship of the elements, and was maintained by a 
venerable priesthood, on whose altars the fire never died, and who 
claimed more than natural powers, 

Ptruim dmUzatton. — The kingdom of Persia was ruled by an 
absolute king; who nominated to the provinces satraps, often al- 
most as powerful as himself, and who preserved at his court a 
minute etiquette and a pompous ceremoniaL Administrative 
organization was good, and a considerable degree of order reigned 
in the empire. The prayers of the Persians are thoroughly 
spiritual, and beautiful and elevated in feeling; untruthfulness was 
abhorred amongst them ; the education of the young was care- 
fully superintended ; at least that of the sons of the king and the 
nobles. 

Tkt Cmlusation o/ the Oriental ^oCtbns.— The Oriental natfons 
formed the first oiijanized societies ; they were uatundly far from 
true civilization. It would be nijnst to expect from the eaiiy 
States what belongs to States in the maturity of mankind. It 
is much for them to have merited the high praise they receive, 
some for the progress which they made in material civilization, 
others for their moral civilization. 

It is indeed wonderful that the society which flourished in 
Egypt was sufficiently organized to leave the monuments that still 
compel our admiration. Bahylon and Nineveh contained within 
their walls a numerous, elegant, and refined population. Jeru- 
salem was the centre of a spiritual religion and au ideal of sucuii 
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life which have survived the passage of the centuries. The 
Piia-nicians hy their comniercial activity auJ industry circulated 
ideas of art and the elements of writing over all the coasts of the 
Mediterranean. 

The art of Egjpt and Assyria inspired the Greeks, who hronght 
art to perfection. Phoeniriti owes a higher glory to its alphabet, 
which has been adopted by all the European nations, than to its 
commerce. Judea has bequeathed to mankind a reli-^ion aud system 
of otiiii s ^vlllch, transformed and developed, is professed by nearly 
the whole modem civilized world, 

A close bond unites these early civilizations to those that follow. 
The material civilization of the Egyptians, Assyrians, Phoenicians, 
and Persians helped to develop tho liiL'her and more human 
civilization of the Gro^ks. The philosophy of Greece was the 
preparation for the Christian religion in Europe, as the Hebrew 
rclif^on had been among the Jews. Thn arts, industries, and 
science of Europe owe their existence, in some measure, to 
Eastern countries ; and modern society vroukl not be able to under- 
stand itself withont the knowledge of these early societies from 
which it is derived, as a river is formed by many streams and 
swollen by numy tonreoU, wluoh \Km and purify themaalves in its 
wsters* 
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SYNOPTIC TABLE OF THE FIRST EMPIRES. 



DATfcfl. 








1M1>IA 


4Uth to 

20th 
Century 
before the 
Christian 

era. 


Memphis. 

The 
Pyxamiu. 


The 
reUgion of 
Bealmia. 


20th 
Century. 




ASSYRIA. 


JEWS. 


THKVEDAS. 


Babj'lon 

and 
Nineveh. 


Altniham. 
The Pa- 
triarchs. 


rhe epic 
and sacred 
poems. 

(rreat 
antiquity 
of the 

Hind(K) 
Ci\'iliza- 

tSOD. 


18th and 
1 7th Ceu 
turies. 


New 
Theban 
Empire. 
The monu- 
ment H of 
Thebes*. 


Nnwrite 
Bm|Mxe. 


Mo^s. 
The laws 
and the 
religion of 
tike Jews. 


1>H<£K1- 
CIAKS. 

Phoinieian 
Cokwies. 


IBAMAMR. 

Zoroaster, 
religious 
law^ver. 


leiii 

Cmtuiy. 




Monit* 

mcnts of 
Nineveh 
and of 
Babjlim. 


Cbnqaest 

of 

PaleHtiue. 
The 

Judges. 

~The 

Temple of 
Jerusalem. 


C'tmrnenc 
Industry. 


• 


nth 

Uentury. 








10th 
Century. 






The 
■ohina, 

976 B.C. 

The 
Prophets. 






The 

laws of 
Manu. 


8Ui 
Century. 




The 
Sargon- 
ides. 


Destruc- 
tion of the 
Kingdom 
of Intel, 

721 B.O. 




Kingdom 
of the 
Medes. 




7th 
Century. 


"Rt'lialjlt" 
period of 
Egyptian 
History, 


Destruc- 
tion of 
Nineveh, 
625. 


m 




First 
Military 
organiza- 
tion. 
Cyaxares. 


The 

reform of 
Buddha. 


6th 
Century. 




Baby- 
Ionian 
Kmpire. 


Destruc- 
tion of the 

KiiiiTcloni 
of .Tudah, 

1 .')S7 jt.c. 


Struggle 
of Uie 

PhOEEU- 

<naiui 

against the 
jAHsyri&ns. 


Persian 
Kingdom 




560—520. 


Empire of Cyrus. 
Aaia M far ad llie btmncUriM ol India. 


Cyrus. 




Einpife of Cambyw?8 and of DariuH 
(with the addition of Egypt and Thraoe). 
Union of the Eastern world. 
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GREEK CIYILIZATIOX. 

CHAPIEK YU. 

THB aBEBK BBLtOION, 

SvKiiABT : The Country ; Oneiaii Hiatory expltttned lay Geography— Hie 
Orifpn of thft BeUenie Family — Th9 Greek Beligtoa— Homer*! AocoOnt 

of thb Goda— Fate — NcmcsiR — The Heroes — The Or|daio Myaloriee 
—Religious Morrility of the Grfeks — The Wornhip — Divination — The 
Oraclos: the Uelphio Pytliia — The Amphictyouio (jouncil — The 
Public Games. 

NoTB : The Games. 

The Ccnintrij; Grecian History explainsd by iU Geography. — 
Thii fir^t attoui]>t3 at organized soeiety ware made in the East, 
but they bad Deither power of growth nor pormanence, and the 
Eastern nations have ainoe annk into a state of inciira1)le apathy. ■ 
Broadly speaking, we may say, Eastern civilization difiered from 
Western, as dospotio differs from liberal government, as mate- 
rial progress differs from mental and moral progress in a nation or 
an individual. It was in Europe that civilizations really worthy 
of the name were gradoally developed. Greece was the first 
eonntry that attained nnqnestionable superiority and earned the 
. . honour of being regarded as the teaeher of humanity. At first 
eonqentrated within narrow limits, the light that she kindled was 
gradually difEused, and finally illumined ancient eivilization, and 
lighted the fiame that has spread throughout the modem world. 

Greece is a small country, its greatest length 260 miles, its 
greatest breadth 180. It is a peninsula attached to the larger 
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Balkan peninsula, and the smaller peninsula is again divided so m to 
form a third, which has some resomhlance to an opened hand, or 
Btill more to iho leaf of a plane-tree or a vine. This was called 
Peloponnesus, or the Island of Pelops, in ancient times ; and in 
modern times the Morea, from the Slav. ym>r;V=mare, the waterland. 
The coasts of Greece are deeply indented by the sea, and thoagh 
its Borface is less than that of Portugal, Greece presents a coa^t 
line equal in length to that of Spain and Portugal together. The 
seas th.'ii was^ this peninsula are thickly studded with islands, and 
these islands, hke the piles of a huge bridge, unite Greece to the 
coasts of Asia Minor on the east, and of Italy on the west. The 
Qreeks were thus invited by nataie herself to become a maritime 
people. They were also mountaineers. Greece is formed by the ex- 
treme prolongation of the eastern Alps, and the extension of their 
last branches into the Peloponnesus. It consists of a series of small 
valleys, enclosed by mountains only, and jppen to the sea. These 
walled'in valleys or plains are well suited for the habitations of 
distinct populations, jeslous of their autonomy, but when of one 
race and religion, sealous for the common independence. Every- 
thing, even to the sharp mountain tops that pierce the intense 
blue of the shy, has contributed to endow C^reek intelligence with 
that clearness and precision, that appreciation of line and har- 
mony, which are the chief characteristics of Greek genius. 

I%s Ort^n oS ^ HtlUnic Family, — The Greeks belong to the 
great Aryan fiuoily. Like the Pelasgians, who preceded them in 
Greece, they came from Asia. According to their legends, which, 
however, are questioned by modem criticism, they were descended 
from a single ancestor, by whose name they called themselves, 
Hellen, son of Deucalion and Pyrrha. Hellen had three sons, 
^oltts, &ther of the JSolians, Boms, fkther of the Dorians, and 
Xuthus, father of Ion aod of Achteus, from whom the lonians 
and the Acha)ans derived their origin. The four great divisions 
of the Hellenic family were thus of common descent. Tbey were 
subdivided into a number of independent communities, which never 
ceased to proudly acknowledf^'e themselves as of tho game blood 
and to form one nation, thanks to the powerful bond of a common 
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noe, religion, and language, and the nniting foree of the great 
ISMtiTala ai well as {be eommoniiy of mannen and €haraeter. 

ttraditions, wbioh, however, deserve bat tittle cra'dit, assert that 
Oreeee received foreign colonies at an early date : from Egypt, 
those of Geerops and Danaus; from Asia, those of Cadmna and 
Pelops. Greece, certaiuly, knew something about the Astatio and 
Egyptian eivilizations, and the Greeks, at a later date, were per- 
suaded that they owed a great deal to the Egyptians. But though 
they may have derived something from foreign inflnenee, it is 
evident that the Greeks completely transformed the ideas they 
received, and that their civil izatloa was in the main of indepen* 
dent growth ami marked originality. 

TIic Grctk lUliijwn. — Tho nuturism 'h characterized the 
religions of tho Eastern world was transformed into humanism by 
the Greek nimd. The Greek commnnities professed a religion of 
which the unity admitted diversity, which was national yet 
local, not cryKtulUsed in sacred books, not even upheld by any 
sacerdotal class ; sulliciently detinite to form a code of doctrine; 
suHici«'ntly elastic to adapt itself to the thousand creations of tho 
poets, wlio were its real authors, its brilliant theologians, its free 
prio8tho(id, its enthuMastic singers. This religion has ceased to 
exist, but it has been bo blended with Greek literature, which has 
been the inspiration of other literatures, that its mythology sur- 
vives ; a graceful fancy, which, while it no longer deceives any one, 
still pleases tho world. 

Homer s Acromit of the Goth. — In Homer's writings, thonj^h 
there is no definite religious purpose, tho divinities are already 
grouped, and a hierarchy is formed. Not that IJomer made any 
attempt to methodically unravel the traditions of his epoch. He 
is never diverted from the subject of his poems, the "Iliad" and 
"Odyssey/'* but he continually briogs the gods on the scene 
of action, and never loses an opportunity of dwelling on the 
saered legends, whenever they present themselves. Homer was 
essentially a religions poet, and we can gather the various elements 
of the Greek mythology of his time from the study of his works, of 
which, for convenienee, we assume the old theory ot authorship, 
9 
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Zeus u:is master of nature and of the gods, be commanded both 
moral and ^jbybical forces, he %v!is therefore the supreme power, 

and in him the divine unitv, com- 
promised by the immense varieties of 
secondary divinities, was to some ex* 
tent re-established. 

We cannot enumerate here the 
whole family of gods over whom 
Zeus reigned as the sovereign ruler 
of heaven. By his side were placed 
twelve principal deities. Hera, bia 
Apliiodite(ih0Giiidiaayemia). Hades, god of the lower 

regions ; Poseidon, god of the sea ; 
Hermes, messenger of the gods, and protector of commerce ; 
Apollo, the sun (in Homer, Helios, the snn-god, is quite dis- 

tinet from Apollo, the god of prophecy 
and music, and at once tiie punisher and 
helper of mortals) ; Ares, the god of war ; 
Hephaestus, the god of fire ; AphioditOt 
the goddess of love ; Demeter, goddess of 
the earth ; Artemis, the sister of Apollo 
and a female representative of the same 
idea; [as Apollo became identified with 
Helios, the sun, so Artemis with Selene, 
the moon]. Athena, the goddess of wis- 
dom ; Hostia, the goddess of home. 

Olympus, a high mountain in Thessaly, 
was the home of these divinities. 

Below these ranked the earthly divini- 
ties ; Plutus, god of wealth ; Dionysus, 
pod of wino ; Persephone, daughter of 
1 )enieter, wife of Hades, and Queen of the 
Shades. 

The imapination of the poets peopled 
the seas. Poseidon drove his chariot over the ocean. 

The Nereids, daughters of Nereus and I>oris, were nymphs of 




Apollo. 
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oceaD, as the Naiads were of fresh viler. Proteus tended tbe seals, 
the herds of Poseidon. Triton, half man, half fish, sounded his 
** wzeathed horn *' before Poseidon. The Sirens, who dwelt on 
an island, aktraeted mariners by their songs, only to draw them 
towards hidden rocks, where their vessels foundered, ^olus had 
dominion over the winds. Zephyms was the west wind per- 
sonified. The Harpies were the storm-winds personified. The 
interior of the earth was inhabited by Hades or Pluto, the king 
of the nether world, husband of Persephone, whom he had ab- 
dueted, but who was allowed to pass eight months of the year with 
her mother Bemeter. Minos, Aeacus, 
BhadamanthuSfWere the three jadges 
who decided tbe fiUe of the shades in 
the nether world ; the Erinnys were 
tbe avenging goddesses; theMoirai or 
Fates were the three sisters who spun 
ami cut short the threads of human 
lives; Charon was the ferryman who 
conveyed the shades of the dead 
across the rivers of the under world. 

Endowing the Immortals with the 
passions and even with the vices of 
men, the Greek poets represented 
them as interested in everything 

that passed upon the earth. The Hermee(ll«aairy), byPhutiteles. 

natural phenomena which to the 

Cireeks were inexplicable were to them the visible embodiment 
of beings that lived, acted, and were susceptible of joy and suffer- 
ing. The Dryads dwelt in tbe trees, and died with tbe death of 
their leafy abodes. The Naiads fled when the fountains where 
tbey lived were disturbed. Death was the law of destiny. 

JJestiny. — ^Ihere have been many discussions about destiny. 
The Homerie poems fluctuate as regards destiny. Sometimes it is 
supreme over Zens, sometimes virtually .the will of Zeus, some- 
times again it is alterable by Zeus.* 

* Bochholi^ '* Die homeriadieD Bealen," vol. in. 
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Nemesis. — Nemesis is the personification of the levelliiig instinet 
in humanity; that force that cuts down too great proaperiiyy 
ivhether acquired innocently or by erime, and whether aoeom- 
panied hy haughty insolence or not.* 

The Heroes. — The Greeks universally believed that tiieir land 
had been ruled by men of virtue and prowess, whose aervieea 
appeared to them to merit immortality. These extraordinary men 
were the borocB or demi-gods. Of ihom three were speeiaUy con- 
epioaoufl : Hercules, the ideal of hberating strength, who was 
represented as travelling in all directions delivering the country 
from monsten and tyrants ; Theseus, the hero* king of Attiea» 
conqueror of the Uinotaur, and founder of the future power of 
Athens ; Minos, King of Crete, founder of law and suppressor of the 
pirates of the sea. In addition to these three might be mentioned 
Jason and the Argonauts, the heroes of the voyage in quest of the 
Golden Fleece* Both Hercules and Theseus were originally of their 
number. 

The My8Uru8,^Th9 chief of the Vysteries, or secret religious 
ceremonies, were those celebrated at Eleusis, in Attica, in honour 
of Demeter and Persephone. The greater Eleusinia, or Eleusinian 
mysteries, lasted nine days at Athens and Eleusis. On the first 
day those who had been bitiated the year before at the lesser 
Eleusinia at Agr® on the Ilissus, assembled at Athens. After 
varied preparatory rites, the mystae, those initiated only into the 
lesser mysteries, went with torches to the temple of Demeter 
at Eleusis, in representation probably of J>emeter searching for 
Persephone. The sixth day was the most solemn. The statue of 
Xacchos, son of Demeter, was carried in procession to Eleusis, 
where the mystae remained to be initiated into the supreme mys* 
teries. An oath of secrecy was required, and then the mystagogus 
led them straight into the sanctuary, where the hiaticii tiiLugs of 
iLe worship were dpen to their eyes. 

ReHtjioiis MoritHhj <>/ the Neither myBteries nor mytho- 

logy were devoid of moral ideas amongst tho Greeks. M'ithout 
thijSe ideas they could nut long have satisfied the' requirements 

•fXeller, " Griechiache M>'thoIegi«^" a., 488. 
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of an intelligent race. Beligion and religions morality penetrate 
iod inspire the works of the Greek poets, and their tragic plays 
are didaetioally as well as artistically admirable. 

In the sixth eontnry moral and religioQa ideas foond in some 
degree speoial interpreters and almost teachers in the gnomie 
or elegiao poets. Isk short expressive poems Tyrtaens, Solout 
Theognis, and a smnber of others, partaenlarly devoted their 
talents to excite moral sentiments, to exalt constaney and courage, 
and to aoimate hope. 

The lyiie poets of the Qreeks were often inspired by elevated 
moral ideas, as may be seen in the fragments of Simonides and 
the trinmphal odes of Pindar, the latter of whom has left os the 
best specimens of this form of composition. And lastly, the 
Attte tragedy had for the founder of its renown the great reli- 
gions mind of Aeschylus. 

ThM IFonfttp. — ^Worship amongst the Greeks was both private 
and pnblie. It was offered in the house and in the temple. 
Eaoh fiunily, like each city, had its partieolar gods, thongb this 
did not prevent them from honouring the great nationsl deities. 
In each hoasCi an altar served for the domesiio ritoal, and there 
were always a few lighted ashes and coals on this altar ; this was 
the holy flamo, the sacred fire. *• Kender us," says a prayer that 
Las been preserved amongst the Orpliic hymns, "render us 
alwtijis iluiirishing, alwuy.s happy, 0 household fire! thou who 
art eternal, beautiful, always young, thou who nourishest, thou 
who art rich, receive our oflferings with good-will, and give us in 
return the happiness and health which are bo sweet.** It was 
the altar of the hearth that received the last farewells on leaving 
the house, and the first salutaiiou on returning to it. On this fire 
were poured wine, oil, incense, and the fat of victims ; offerings 
which the god was supposed to accept and in which he seemed to re- 
joice. The family meals were also religious acts, and the £rstportion 
of the feud WAF reserved for the god. ' 

Public worship was oft'ercd in the temples, which the Greeks 
built with great magnificence. In them statues of the gods were 
erected, in the creation of which rival artists displayed their genioa, 
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aod aitars were raised for offerings and sacrifices. These temples 
were flo deeply venerated that they afforded an inviolable sanctuary 
for criminals. liie woods and springs were also consecrated to the 
divinities. 

The Greek religion filled an important place in the popular 
imaginationi and every Greek conld be one of its priests* In 
most of the towns the religioas fnnetione were exercised hy raagis- 
traiea elected or chosen by lot, from whom only a dignified and 
hononrable life waa required. Some of the temples were served by 
prtestesseSy who consecrated their lives to the deity who was the 
object of their worship. 

The ritual varied according to the cities and the divinities. 
Although there waa a spiritual tendency at the foundation of the 
Greek reUgion, the people chiefly relied on the observance of 
public ceremonies as proofs of their devotion (o ii It was a 
purely external worship. They thought the gods would be 
appeased, when all the rites handed down to them by their ances- 
tors had been fulfilled to the letter, and when the victims had been 
sacrificed with the exact observance of specified regulations. The 
numerous festivals were celebrated with brilliant pomp. At 
Athens^ the entire population of Attica took part in the chief 
solemnity of the great Panathenaea, the procession bearing the 
peplus in honour of Athena, the protecting goddess of the city. 
The Theori, religious ambassadors appointed from time to time 
for the parpoee, were sent to the Olympian and the other chief 
games ; to Delos to the ^uadriennial festival ; and to consult the 
Oracle at Delphi. 

Divivatum. — The mnntic art, or art of divination, Mas very 
popular amongst the Grt'oks. The interpretutiou of dreams was 
probal'ly introduced from Asia. Tho Greeks thought that the 
Boul, freed during sleep from the empire of the senses and from 
external impreseions, uutered into communication with tho gods. 
Tho Seers, who declared the future, were supposed to he inspired 
with knowledge by Apollo. This divining power was hereditary 
in many familit-s, lor instance in the lamids and Eumolpids. 
When eacrilices were oHered, the god's intentions were perceived 
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ititlie eotrails of the victim. Divinatioii was also practiged by ob- 
eermg the flight of birds, the appearance of aaimalfl, and the phe- 
nomena of the heavens. Among nnlaoky pheBomana were (honder 
and lightning, eclipses of sun or moon, earthquakes, &c. 

Th€ OraoUt : Ths Oracle of Delphi. — The most important oraolea 
were those of Apollo at Delphi and of Zeos at Dodona. The 
former was by fur tho moro celebrated and inflneniial* In 
the eentre of the temple at Delphi, there was a deep eavity 
with a narrow aperture, from which, we are told, there escaped a 
vaponr that was regarded as the spirit of inspiration. Over the 
aperture a high tripod was placed, and on this the Pythia, or 
priestess, was seated. Delirions intozieation, induced hj the 
vapoar, ensaed, and the Pythia nttered incoherent words, which 
the Prophetes noted down, and eommnnicated as the reveUtion 
of Apollo to those who came to consult the god. The Pytbia 
was always a native of Delphi, and after entering the serviee 
of the god was never allowed to many. The extant answers of 
the Oracle are mostly in Ionic Qreek, and take the form of hexa- 
meter verse, 

Ko religions institntion in the ancient world obtained an 
inflnenee comparable with that exercised by the Oracle of Delphi. 
Venerated as the revehttion of the divine wisdom, the Oracle 
was the moral centre of Greece ; it reminded men of the existence 
of a superior power from whom nothing was hidden and who, 
sooner or later, punished transgression* 

The Oracle also enconraged the preservation and promotion of 
religion and religious institations, and thns used its vast influence 
in favour of religion* 

The answer of the Pythia, moreover, decided the internal and ex* 
temal policy of the Greeks. Wars were neither undertaken nor sus* 
p«ided without an order or a counsel from the Pythia. Colonies 
were founded only after obtaining the consent and directions of 
the Oracle at Delphi. It was, of course, very difficult for the 
Oracle to satisfy all those who consulted it, and therefore ambigu- 
ous answers were very common. 

The great and ubuful Uiiiuciicti ol lUu jUulpIuc Oiaclu uu Ike 
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early Greeks, C8pccially the prudent worldly advice it gave, chiefly 
in the matter of colonization, can hardly bo overestimated.* 

The Amphictyonic Council. — Religion served as a bond of anion 
between the varioas Hellenic populations. Religious institutions 
alone were common to the differont Greek communities. The 
Amphictyonic Council, 6o called from being <Kkmpoud of those 
who dwelt round a particular locality, was originally formed 
by the delegates of twelve tribes, each of which contained Beveral 
independent cities or states. At an early date these tribes com* 
bined, and engaged by a solemn oath not to harm the territories 
included in the iederation in any way ; not to cut off the rivers 
or springe necessary for their sapplies ; to take arms against 
any town that failed in its part of the agreement, and to destroy 
it; to use all the means at the disposal of the Council to pnrsno 
and ponish any assailants of the temple at Delphi or their ao* 
complices. 

The Amphictyonic Conndl held their ordinary meetings near 
Pyl» (ThermopybB); their chief session at Delphi. From their 
connection with Delphi came their real power. They formed and 
gave force to what might almost he called the international law 
of the world of Hellas, 

Ths Public Games, — The public games were part of the reUgion. 
Fonr great festivals in hononr of the Olympian Zeus, the Pythian 
Apollo, the Nemean Zens, and Poseidon, were celebrated at Oly mpia, 
Delphi, Nemea, and on the Isthmus of Corinth. These were really 
national solemnities. Daring their celebration hostilities were 
suspended, and parties actually at war fonnd themselves thus 
brought closely together. All Hellas assembled every four ^ cnrs 
at Olympia (in £lis), where the most -ancient and important of 
these festivals was held ; and the victors in the trials of strength, 
the races, and the various games were hailed as heroes of whom 
the nation was proud ; and who, consequently, received homage in 
their native city.j 

• Curtitis, "Greek Hislory," book ii., chap. iv. 

t To receive tho victor's crown before assembled Hellaa was one cf the 
chief ambitioos which mored the iudiviUual iu Greece. 
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liOTB. — The Olympic games, the most important, were hold near an anci'eni 
temple of the Zeu«, at Olympia. in Elis. The Kleans were the first to inscrihe 
on their public register the name of their fellow citizea Coroeboti, victor in 
fhe Ibot zaoM (776 b*o.). This onitora ynik afterwarda muTenally adoi^, 
and Uie victor'a name aerred to designate each of the Olympiads, thoa occu- 
pying an important place in their chronology. Tho Greeks counted their 
years by 01ympiad.s (u period of fifty months). In the Olympic games, tho 
prize of victory was an olive wreath. Tuis simple crown excited no cupidity, 
whilst it was tiie object of tihe most inteoie ambition amongst th« oom* 
potiion, because d the ^ry attached by anoosas both to the victor and U» 
his native city. 

The Pythian pimes wore celebrated in the Cirrfean plain, in honnnr of 
Apollo, every third Olympic year. In addition to the contests of the athletes, 
there were CMBpetitkma la mode and poetty. 

The Kemeaa games were held erery three yeaxs^ in the valley of Nemsa, 

in honour of the Kemean Zeus. 

The Isthmian g-ames derived their name from the Isthmus of Corinth, 
where ihey took place. They were held, in honour of Poaeidon, every three 
years ; and crowns of pine, or, later, of parsley, were the victor's reward. 
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OBUK fOLtnOB. 

SvMiuaT : Tha Haroio Age— Hiatorio Timea— The FlBXuHy— TIm Tribe— 
The City— The Qoyeroinent of the City^The People : lonknt and 

Dorians — The Dorian City: Spirta, Lycurgoa; Aristocrutio Oorern* 
ment — Social Ineqnalitioa — Military Dt<«dpline — Patriotism — Rpartan 
Austerity : Education — Vice* of lite Spartan Constitutiou— The ionian 
City of Athene—Property : Labour— Humanity—Social Spirit— literary 
end Artittb TststeB : Edaontioa^PoUtical Liberty; the Laws of 8olcn ; 
Democratio Government — Progress of Democracy : the Reform of 
Cleisthenes — The Athenians and the Sjuirtans — Ancient Liberty— Greek 
Colonif'8 — C'>loni''H of A^iti Minor — ColoiuLtj of Thrace and Macedonia 
—Colonies of luly and bitily — ^Arrii;a,a Colonies— The Colonies and 
the Metropolis— Gommeroe and Prosperity of tlie Greek Oolonife 
— The Conflict with Asia: Opposition !>• twciu the Greek World and 
the Orieatal World— Chaiaoter of the Medeaa War— Glury of Athene 
— ^Poriolee. 

Ths Heroic Age, — ^A period of some two bmidred yetn^ ending 
with the retara of the Greeks from Troy (1184 B.o.)y ie known as 
the Heroic Age. The legends of this period are nnmemos, and 
centre round saeh fignres as Hercules, Thesens, the Argonauts, 
the family of Laios, king of Thebes, and kst and most important, 
round the expedition of tiie Greeks against Troy, 

The Homeric poems, in which the expedition against Troy Is, 
eelebmted, are a very foil and very valaable storehonse of inform 
mation eonoening the manners and enstoms, the court and the 
political life of the Heroic Age. 

At the time treated of hy the Homeric poems, the Hellenes were 
already divided into tribes; Independent states ruled hy kings, 
whose {authority was derived from Zeus, and was hereditary and 
absolute. Thd king was supreme in war and peace ; he offered 
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Up sacrifices and supplications to the gods for liis people ; he dis- 
charged, in short, the functions of eommander^in-chiefi high- 
piiesl, and chief-justice. The king was not only expected to be a 
diampion in time of war and a judge in time of peace ; he joined 
in agrioaltaral ocoopations, and UlyHses hoasts of being skiifol as a 
ploughman and as a mower. After battle the warriors eooked 
their own food. The wives and dangbters of the king performed 
the house work In eompany with the ataves, and altogether the 
life of the women and their relations with the men were more 
natural and unfettered than afterwards in the developed eivili* 
zation of Qreeee. Andromaehe, Penelope* and Nausacaa are repre- 
sentatives of this free and noble womanhood. 

The Greeks of the Heroie Age were daring seamen; and 
Homer's deseription of the armour, the interior of the houses, 
the weaving and embroidery of the women, and especially of sueh 
elaborate work in metal as the shield of Achilles, proves a com- 
paratively high state of material dvilizataon* This is sustained 
by the remains at Ifyeena and Tiryns, perhaps also by Br. 
8chleimann*s researches in the Troad. Be that as it may. Homer 
remains the great exponent of Greek heroie Hfe, and from the 
Homeric poems we gain a most vivid, if perhaps slightly ima- 
ginative, picture of a remarkably interesting period of human 
history. 

HUtorie J^ma; ths Familif.'-^Ai the earliest period of which 
we have any record in ancient Greece, we find the &mily grouped 
around the sacred hearth, the centre of domestic life ; the sacred 
asylum, where suppliants implored protection from the master of 
the house. 

The part of the house containing the apartments of the women 
was completely separated from that containing the apartments of 

the men, and the rooms in each division were built round a 
central court open to the sky. The roofs were Hat, and the mmutes 
used to walk alimu on lliem. 

The pfttcrii il power was practically absolute. Marriage was a 
matter of public as well as priviUu inii oi tance. It was regarded 
as obligatory. A father often chose for hid son a wife he had not 
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seen, and forced him to marr3\ The betrothal, made by the 
^'uardian of the bride, legal or natural, was of frreat importance. 
Then it was that the dowry was settled. Offerings to the godg 
preceded the actual marriage. On the evening of the marriage-day 
the bride was brought to the bridegroom's house in solemn pro- 
cesaion. The marmge-feast followed. There was no public rite. 
This was the Atlmian custom ; at Sparta the primitive mairiage 
by capture maintained its plaoe* 

The burial of the dead was esteemed of the highest importaneOt 
and was performed with elaborate care and after a miDate eere- 
monial. 

The tombs of the dead were watched over and repaired by 
the survivors with the greatest care, and religious honours were 
paid ai certain periods. To keep in good order the tombs 
of. bis anoestors was considered the duty of every bononrable 
man, 

Thi 2Vifi0.^Tbe family tie was so strong that the nnion of the 
different branches of it formed a nnmerons dan* a genos» as it was 
called in Greece. The membeis of the genos had their own reli- 
gions iites and festivals, which were effectnal in maintaining the 
nnion. Each genos traced back its descent to some hero or 
mythical ancestor, and was distingnished by a patronymic derived 
from his name* The members of the genos had a common bnriaU 
place, and in case of a member dying intestate his property be- 
longed to the genos. 

An association of several families constitnted a phrairia, a new 
religions fraternity with common sacrifices. Several phratiias 
formed the tribe, which had its own god, its religions chief, its 
assemblies, and its tribunal. 

Th$ Cky, — The union of sereral tribes formed the city , which was 
under the protection of a chosen divinity. To the city or State the 
first duty of the citizen belonged, and the social nnion was made 
as close as posriUe. Though exclusive as regards citizenship, the 
Qreek city extended to friendly foreigners ties of public hospi- 
tality. The ties of hospitality were hereditary, and In each 
State persons were appointed to watch over the interests of those 
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who came from the inendly SUteSi an ofiiee analogous to that of 
our modern consul. 

The idea of a native land, it is plain, existed in the Greek mind 
at an early date, but It was only the idea of a native locality. The 
eonntry, the fatherland, was at first the family enclosure with its 
hearth and its tomb, then the city with its pnblio hearth, its tomple> 
its heroes. The city territory formed the sacred land of the 
country, an expression which was more than an idle form amongtt 
the Greeks, sbce the worship of several divinities was attached to 
this portion of the soil* 

Th$ Govemmmt of thg Citjf, — ^At first, then, the ehief of the city 
was only a priest. The charge of the pnblie sacrifices of the 
city," said Aristotle,* " belongs according to religions eastern, not 
to special priests, bat to those men who derive their dignity from 
the hearth, and who are here called kings, elsewhere piytanes, 
and again archons.** 

IHien the Greek cities woold no longer snbmit to kings, their 
magistrates still retained their relig^ns charscter. The Athenian 
archons when they entered upon their duties ascended to the Acro- 
polis wearing crowns of myrtles, and ofiered a sacrifice to the titnlar. 
divinity of the town* It was also onstomaty for them to wear 
erowns of foliage when they exercised their fonotions. And it is . 
certain that the crown, which became and which still remains the 
emblem of power, was then only a religions symbol, an exterior 
sign, which accompanied prayer and sacrifice. Amongst the nine 
archons, the second arohon, the one called the King, was the repre- 
sentative of the high priestly fonction of the old Kings, bat each 
. of his colleagoes had some priestly duty to folfil, some sacrifice to 
ofibr to the gods." f 

The tribonsl was placed near an altar. Ko battle and no victory 
took place without a sacrifice. ** Thus in times of ^eace or of war 
religion intervened in every action. It was present everywhere, it 
snrronnded the soul, the body, the private and public life of men. 
Meals, festivals, assemblies, tribunals, battles, all were under the 

• ** Pni;tic«," book viii. (v). 

t Fustei do Coulaagos, " Iia Cite Antique." 
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empire of the religion of the city. It ruguiatcd all tlio actions of the 
citizens, disposed of every momeut of their lives, settled all their 
habits. It governed the human being with such absolata authoiiiy 
that nothing remained outside its province." * 

The People : Doriaru and lonians* — Wo have now given the 
obaracteiistics of primitive Greek soeiety, characteristics wlitch 
remained deeply imprinted upon it even after the cities had deve- 
loped a life less directly under religions restraints. Felopon* 
nesiifi, which in the Heroic Agee had been ruled by the Achieaa 
monarchies of Mjcenie, Argos, and Sparta, was conquered by the 
Dorians at an early date, which haa» without much foundation, 
been fixed at 1104 b.o. 

When the Dorians, who came from the mountains between Phocis 
and Thesaaly, had subdued the native populations they disputed 
amongst tbemsdves, and the Dorians of Sparta endeavoured to 
conquer the rest They became the meet stubborn and valiant tepre- 
sentativesof the Dorian race. They valued physicaleourage, strength, 
and energy above everything else, even whUe they were still re« 
markable for the intelligence that distinguished all the Hellenes* 

Without exaggerating the influence of races, the great antagonism 
of the Dorians and lonians is always prominent in Grecian history. 
The lonians were the antithesis in many respects of their Dorian 
rivals. Tlfey were amiable and sympathetic, their intelligenoe was 
cultivated, their taste delicate. Active and laborious, their pros- 
perity advanced in time of peace, whilst the Dorians only recog. 
nised the fruits of war and pillage. The Isthmus of Corinth remained 
the boundary between the two peoples, who did not, however, remain 
enclosed in their narrow domains. Colonising the islands and the 
coasts of Asia Minor, we find them always divided, nearly always 
inimical, and yet necessary to one another to restore in some mea* 
sure the national equilibrium. 

The Dorian City: Sparta; Atittoeratic Oovenmmt, — Argos, 
the first Doric city to gam the supremaoy of the Peloponnesus* 
was forced to yield to the Spartans, who gradually conquered 
first Laconia, then (748— 6G8 b.c) Messene, and then (in 517 b.g.) 

* ITustol do Coulangi 8, book iii., chapter viiL 
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deeirively defeated the Argives and broke their power. The great 
saccess of Sparta was mainly due to Lycurgus, a sage, who pro- 
bably lived about 776 b.o., and sot only brought order and peace to 
his distracted country, but, upheld by the authority of the Delphic 
oracle, established a legislative code, which carefully mapped out 
by rule the diecipline and education of the citizens. According to 
an ancient custom the power remained divided between two here- 
ditary kings, but these two kings were only the ntilitary and reli- 
gious chiefs. The real authority belonged to the Gerusia, or senate 
of twenty-eight elders* and to the general assembly of Spartans. In 
coorse of time the kingly power declined, and the five ephors, or 
tepresentatiTee of the popular assembly, became sujo^me. 

Thus the government of Sparta was an oligarchy, or government 
of the few, and was rendered still more exclusive by the fset that 
' its masters, the Spartans by birth, were the privileged portion of 
the commnnity. 

SowA JnequaUHet, — Lycurgus mamtained the distinctions of 
classes, or rather of peoples : the Spartans, descendants of the 
eon^nerors, the Periosci, the former inhabitants, and the Helots, 
the rural serfs. According to Plutarch the land was distributed, 
the best and larger portion amongst the Spartans, nine thousand in 
number, the remainder amongst the PerioBei* The Helots jwere 
forced toVnltivate the land belouging to the Spartans. 

There were inequalities among the Spartans themselves. The 
Equals were the dtiaens who had maintained their full dtisenship 
by submitting to the laws of Lycurgus, and paying their contri- 
bttiion to the public mess. The Inferiors were tiie poor, who 
had lost their full citizenship owing to inability to continue to 
eontribute their portion to the public mess. 

The Equals formed by themselves the aristocratic povomment of 
Sparta. The Pcricx'ci were only fiirmera, and the Ileiot^. grouml 
down io au abject istate oi bouduge, formed a class of uuwilliug 

Militanj Discipline : Patriutii;)n. — The Sj in taus proper occupied 
themselves with hunting and war. As soldicib tbuy wore subject 
to a biiict and rigorous discipline. Ibe law forbade th/em to 
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retreat although ontinimbered. Victory or death was the order 
given. Sparta required no protecting rfimparts beyond the courage 
of her soldiers. The Spartans thus present a wonderful example 
of patriotism and obedience to the law. After the death of Leo- 
nidas, the words, *' Traveller, go and tell Bparta that wo died here 
io obedience to her laws," wore engraved on a rock at Thermo- 
pylsB. His glorious self-devotion produced a deep and far-reaohiog 
moral effect ou the men of that and of all succeeding ages. 

SpaTt4im Austerity : Education, — ^In order to maintain their dig- 
tlogatshiDg characteristic of courage the education of the Spartans 
was from their childhood entrust rrl to the State. Tiycnrgus inati* 
tated or borrowed from ihe Cretans the cnetom of a public mess 
or dinner, io which every male citizen was obliged to contribute 
hii share, and at which he was compelled to eat. The restraint 
as well as the course of physical training to ^\■hu^h the Spartan 
men were subjected was exceedingly severe. Till he completed 
his thirtieth year the Spartan could not marry or take part in 
the pnblic assembly; till he reached his sixtieth he was not 
released from public discipline and military service. Kor were the 
women treated as elsewhere in Greece ; they were subjected to 
pnblic training in gymnastic exercises, and the sexes met on tcnns 
of eqaality at that ^e unknown elsewhere. 

Viee$ of tht Spartan CotutUutum, — ^Although ancient anthon 
have lavished praise npon the Spartan institntioss, we most con- 
sider that as a whole they were opposed io the tme destiny and to 
the natural sentiments of man. The violation of the rights of 
parents and the absence of liberty, which was unknown to the 
greater nnmber of the inhabitants of Laconia, a love of eonqneet 
and pillage, a contempt for art and literature, were the logical 
outcome of the constitution of Sparta. 

The spirit of liberty was certainly not ihe ruling spirit of the 
aristocratic and tyrannical republic of Sparta. Nor do we find 
any equality even amongst the upper classes, where the effect of 
the equal distribution of the land, if it ever really took place, soon 
passed away. 

Aristotle has described some of the defects of the Lacedemonian 
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eODStitatifHiu He mentionB tiie inequality of fortunes. *' Some/' 
^ laid, "poasest immetuw wealth, whilst others have seareely any- 
Ibing, ao that the whole eonntry is really divided amongst a few 
individuals.** « • « . He also oritieises the pnblio meals. Lyenr- 
gns/' said he, "wished to make the pnblie meats a demoeratio 
institution, bnt they were fsr from popular. It was difficult for a 
▼eiy poor eitizen to provide his share of the common expense, 
whilst an ancient eostom, which was enforced as a law, ezdnded 
those who conld not contribute from the rights of citizenship,** 
Finally he blames the general intentions of the legislator: *<Hii 
chief object,*' said he, ** was to cultivate military virtues in the 
citisens ; this is quite justifiable, if only victories were to be organ- 
ized. What was the result? Lacedemonia upheld her position 
with honour in time of war, hut lost it after the victory. All the 
institutions taught her to fight ; but none of them prepared her to 
live in the enjoyment (»f peace.'* 

Sparta sank beneath the egoistical policy which prevented her 
from repairbg the gaps, made by war in her population. The 
number of true Spartans was alwqrs diminishing. At the time 
when Aristotle wrote there only remained one thousand Spartans 
in place of eight thotisand, their ndmber in the time of Herodotus ; . 
lii tbe time of Agis, 244 B.C., there wore ouly seven hundred, 
accoiclinj:; to Plutarch. 

The loman City uj Athem. — Unlike the Spartans, the lonians 
allowed themselves to develop naturally, happy in seeking perfec- 
tion by education, instead of trying to force it by legislation. The 
child was not taken from his parents, but grow up in the midst of 
his family ; and the State only claimed him at sixteen to give him 
masters, and to receive him into the college of youths. Even the 
constitution of tbe family was modified, and tbe inberitance was 
divided cqnally amongst the sons. The eldest ouly retained the 
privilo 'o of keeping the paternal house. The daughter was still 
ext!u'l( d, but tbey were obliged to dower her, and, if she were an 
only daughter, she inherited on condition of marrying one of her 
nearest relations. Solon the lawgiver lived much later thiii 
LyonrgUB ; be reformed Athens in 695 b.g. ; restored the father s 
10 
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right to make a will, forbidden by religion; bnt ft father »\as not 
allowed to pass over the claims of his own family, and only a 
man without children had full testamentary liberty. The paternal 
authority, without being weakened, was limited in duration ; the 
Bon, instead of remaining in perpetual subjection, possessed rights 
which entailed duties ; for he was obliged to support his lather 
when the latter became old or infirm. 

Property: Lahour. — For a long time the State of Attica was 
disturbed by the rivaliies between the wealthy Eupatrid (noble) 
landowners of the plains, the needy mountninoers (Dracaii), and 
the seafaring inerchants of the coast (Parali). Property was chiefly 
concentrated in the hands of the landowners of the plains, who lent 
money at exorbitant rates of interest to the poorer inhabitants. 
8olon effected a peaceful revolution by bis Seisachtheia, or ordin- 
ance for " shaking off the burdens " of debt. All contracts which 
took the IftDcL or person of the debtor as security were cancelled; 
and all persons reduced to slavery by their ereditora were set free* 
. ConMtUmt of Social Ltfe,—' Ai Athens, as elsewhere, personal 
slavery was accepted as a necessity, though it was distinguished 
by considerable humanity. The Athenians like other Greeks were 
most jealous of their rights of citizenship, but they extended a 
cordial welcome to strangers, of whom Zens was the protecting deity. 
'the public hospitality was a development of the private, and might 
exist between States, or between a State on the one hand and an 
individual or a family on the other. A commercial people, the 
Athenians were hospitable and accessible, endeavooring to make 
their city a centre of mercantile enterprise. Athens, a centre of 
Gommercei was thus prepared by wide experience of hnmanity to 
become a centre of onltore, of literatore, and art. 

LiUrary and ArtinUe TcaUs Edueation. — ^Xhe intelligent, witty 
Athenians cultivated and honoured literature and art with a suo- 
cess which we shall describe in the next chapter. Education was 
considered of primary importance. The education of a Greek 
youth consisted of letters, music, and gymnastics or physical 
education. Much time and attention were given to physiesl 
education, and every Greek town of any size had its gymnasium. 
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At Athens Uiere were three great centres of physical education — 
thfl Lysenm, the Oynossxges, and the Academia. The gymna* 
Bintn was earefuUy snperintonded and managed by magiBtrates, 
the GymnasiarohSf one from each tribe. There were also the 
Sophronibtffi, whose fimetion it was to teach <T<i>(ppotrvvri (a term 
which may be perhaps most nearly represented by self-control) 
to the Greek youth. They were present at all games, and looked 
after the conduct of the youth without as well as within the gym» 
tiasinm. The Gymoastoo and other officers (Paedotribs)) gave 
practical instruction in physical cultnre according to the natural 
constitution and capabilities of the yontbs in their care. Tho 
ehUdren were early impressed with the notion that their attention 
to edneation ma a part of their duty to the State. 

Alter they had left the sefaoolsi the Athenians delighted to 
listen to rhetorieians, sophists, and philosophers, and to discoss 
serious questions. Speaking the most harmonious Ionian dialect, 
they bad so qniek an ear that the slightest fidse aecent distressed 
even the common people, and the high level of general eulture is 
evidenced by the plays that were most popular on the stage, and 
by tho statuary and architecture that were dear to the masses as 
well as to the wealthy art-patrons of the nation. 

PoUtkal JAbertjf,' Dtmoerath Oovemment. — The stages by 
which the Athenians reached political liberty are not, as a rule, 
sufficiently known. ^They required more than five centuries to free 
themselves from the power of the great &milies, the £upatiid». 
The archonabip was at first hereditary and for life, and was con* 
fined to the family of Codrus. In the arehonship of Alcm»on, the 
fourteenth in descent from Codrus, the arehonship was curtailed 
to ten years. About forty years later the office was opened to all 
the Eupatrid», and in 688 b.o. the archotfship. was made annual 
and was shared by nine archons, of whom one waa the chief and 
gave his name to the year. An executive power so divided and so 
limited could not possibly be dangerous to the Uberty of the nation, 
and from this timo Athens was a republic. 

I'Ut for a long time she still remained an aristocratic republic. 
Tiiu great iumilies, who through religion and iiitertibt possessed 
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power over a liir^u: number of dependents, oppressed and domi- 
neered over the people. Solon broke the power of the aristocratic 
oli^rarchy ;md changed the test of citizenship from the quaiihcatiou of 
birth to the (|Uiiliticatiou of wealth. The distress of the poorer 
classes, groauing under a burden of debt, caused by the scarcity 
of the gold and silver which liad become the standard of exchange, 
first claimed his attention, and was fully dealt with by the Seisach- 
theift, by which the pressing evils of ca])italism were removed and 
their recurrence fruardi d ai^ainst. He divided the people into four 
clatsses, iu which the citizrns were placed according to their means, 
but the income which was the basis oi the taxation was the income 
from land, and the power was thus placed in the hands of the laud- 
owniTs, not of the merchants and bankers. Capability to servo 
the State became the standaid according to which civic rights 
were bestowed on the individual, for the political rights were pro- 
portioned to the taxation. Citizens who eDjoycd a net income of 
more than 600 medimni (bushels of barley, produced from their 
own land, reckoned equal to 500 drachms) were ehgible for the 
higher olBces of state, but they paid a tax proportioned to their 
mcoine and were suliject to military service ; the next two claflses, 
the Knights who had between 800 and 600 medimni net inoomei 
and the Zcugitaa who had between 200 and 800 medimni, were 
eligible for lesser offices, paid taxes, an4 were subject to mililarjr 
aervice. The fourth, the Thctes, the pooreat class, whose income 
was less than 200 medimni, paid no taxes, and only aenred in the 
light-armed troops. They could not aspire to public office at all. 

Solon confided the administration and the defence of the city to 
those who had the most iutereat in it, giving apecial honour to 
agriculture as the most healthy, manlj, and naefol occupation of a 
citixen. Those who made their income from other means than land, 
by the taming over of money, however rich they might be, were 
placed m the lowest elasB. The Thetes, the pooreat class, were not 
wholly excluded from power, for they had the safl&age, and also 
nominated the magistrates. The magistracies were nnmeroiis, 
annnal, and, though entailing heavy expense, exercised gratoiionsly. 

The principal institution foimded by Solon was the Senate* Thia 
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W&8 not, as »k Sparta, an oli^rehy of twonty-d^t elderly* men, 
bai an aatemhlage of four hundred members eleefed antmally by 
the pablic assembly firom amongst the most highly respeeted men 
of the throe upper elassas, withoat any distinetion of age. 

The assembly of the people, Eleelesia, settled every question. The 
people were the real rulers ; they met in the open air, in the sacred 
enclosure of the Pnyz, each time purified by the priests ; the people 
placed themselves in order on the stone benches and listened to 
the dilbrmt orators, who supported or oppoeed the projected law 
prepared by the senate. Thero was a law by which punishment 
attached to any orator who gs^e bad advice to the people* Another 
law forbade any orator, who had three times brought forward 
resolutions in opposition to the existing laws, to re-enter the 
tribunal. Furthermore, every law adapted bore the name of its 
author, and afterwards, in moments of reaction, the author could 
be followed ap and punished. The Assembly could not pass any 
decision unless at least six thousand citisens were present, and it 
frequently became necessary to use eoerdve measurss to force the 
Athenians to attend. 

Solon endeavoured to give strength and permanence to this 
somewhat democratic organisation by means of the Areopagus, 
whicL perhaps existed before, but which he endowed with higher 
aathoriiy and prestige. No one was admitted except those who 
had served their country in the highest offices and withoat blame. 
The Areopagas was formed by the ex-archons, who became liie« 
mombors, and could only be removed for misconduct. The num- 
ber of senators foi hiiu l; il was not fixed ; at one lime they numbered 
two y>x thr*-' ]i[iu,lt\;d. Charged witii the superintendence of 
luuiuiti, and iibove all with the iudi.nu( nt of criminal cases, with 
the protection ot orphans to whom it appointod guardians, and of 
religion, whose detractors it punished, the Areopagus became a 
formidable and venerated tribunal, which ■was in no small measure 
a personification of justice and wisdom. Nor was this the whole 
of-Suluu o great work. lie framed and established the moral laws, 
as then understood, as saord laws of the lite of the Athenians. 
He gave liberty to dispose of property by will; restricted the 
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paternal authority ; provided for edacation, physical as well at 
moral; forbade ciiizeiiB to engage id unworthy trades, such as 
the making and selling of onguenta ; limited the indulgence in 
gorgeous dress; fixed the weights, meaanreB, and coinage; and 
established the Attic Calendar, based on the Delphic measurement 
of time. 

'£kt Foundhiff qf ik» Dtmoeracy: tAtf Brform of CUi$lhmu$, — 
Althongh Bolon had established a democratic constitution amongst 
the Athenian people he had not inteifered with the ancient organi- 
zation of the noble dans, and even the Enpatridas were far from 
losing their power, since political influence depended npon wealth, 
and nearly all the land was in their hands. Their ambitions and 
conflicts prevented the peaceful development of SoIon*s ideal of a 
united State. In So1on*s lifetime the old dissensions were renewed, 
and Pisistratns, heading the poorest section of the people, made 
himself master of Athens, where it must be admitted he made a 
good use of his power, b.o. 660. 

After the expulsion of the tyrant Hippias, son of Pisistratus 
(b.o. 610), Gleisthenes endeavoured to completely abolish the power 
of the ancient nobility, and to render the government, actually as 
well as nominally, democratic. He broke up the old tribal organi- 
sation and divided the citizens into ten new tribes, without regard 
to birth and wealth, but only aecording (o their locality. The 
demes, or local parishes, were at first one hundred in number, ten 
to each tribe, and each had its officers and purse, out of which 
local expenses were provided. The demes of each tribe, moreover, 
did not lie side by side, but were remote from one another. Thus 
they Inul no tribal centre, but all looked to the city market of 
Athens as their point of meetinrj and union, so that the capital 
became naturally the real centre of the whole people. The change in 
the tribes nocessitati d a clmngc in the Senate, which was increased 
to the number of five hundred, fifty for each tribe. The meetings 
of the Kcclfsia, or Assembly, became more frequent; the year "vvas 
divided into ten portions, called prytanius or presidencies, in ench 
of which the fifty senators of the tribe in office presided in the 
Senate and the Ecclesia, and were called prytanes. Cleiiithenes 
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placed a powerful weapon against a retarn to persoDal tyranny in 
their hasda; this was ostra«ism» so ealled from the potsherd 
{pitracon) on wbich the vote was writteHi by which tho people had 
the right of exiling for ten yean, by a vote which could, neither be 
diflpoted nor 'nsiified, any citizen who even inspired distrust. It 
moat be remembend that the State had very small ibree to oppose 
the ambition of a party leader, and ostracism waa earafiilly gnaided 
againat ahnae ; for first the Senate and AasemUy had to decide by 
vote that it waa neeeaaary, and then aiz thoosand Totes were 
reqnured to exile any person. After the introduction of ostracism 
there were no more attempta to establish a tyranny by force. 

ThM Jihtniant md lAs Spartam, — ^At Athens, after the reforms 
of Cleisthenes, all citizens were eqoal before the law. There waa 
no privileged class, fivery eitizen could vote, make hia own kwa, 
disonsa his interests, and koow what nse waa made of his money. 
He decided in favour of war, he decided to risk his own life or his 
children's, he defended his judicial interests before other citisens. 
If he belonged to the npper classes he conld aspire to a seat in the 
Senate. The elections were annnal, and the number of magistrates 
considerable in proportion to the citizens ; thus every one might be 
a magistrate of his deme or of the city. It was, in short, if it 
were not for slavery, an ideal democracy. The people retained a 
loyal devotion to what waa ancient. There was little or no hatred 
among the commons for the nobility. The common religion gave 
to certain ancient &milies certain religious duties, but cnio 
authority depended on personal fitness. 

Tho Spartan had not this lovo of discussion and liberty. There 
were few magistracies in his restricted city, the uuthority waa con- 
centrated in tbt; bauds of a few Ephors aud of a Senate of twenty- 
eight members ; or, as the two Kinjjs voted in tho Senate, the 
Senate might be said to be thirty. The Spartan could not feel any 
interest in political rights or debates. lie obeyed a few chiefs 
because they were of his own race, and this obedience cost him 
very little because it secured his dominion over the races of 
Laconia and his preponderance in Greece. 

The Spartan hunted or fought. He passed nearly all his time 
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outside the city. He knew nothing of the sweetness of doniMtio 
life, and htd little Appreciation of family affection. His stady me 
the deTelopment of bis BtreDgih and ekilli hie dfiUgbt was in 
▼ietory. 

The Athenian had moi« varied eij«)ymentfl« He feed and talked, 
dispnted and phOoaophised, voted and traded ; at the same time 
he knew how to fighi Asaidnona in hie attendanoe at the aaaem- 
bliea and tribnnala he learnt to saerifiee hie piivate inteieBte to the 
pnblio good. He gave his time and his inteUigenee to the Btate, 
for the State was to him a leeond life einee he was ahready a 
minnte influenee in it, and might nltimately become one of its 
pilots. The Athenian eoold not be Idle, beeante oatslde his per- 
sonal business he was ooenpied with pnbUe affidrs. Politieal free- 
dom interested and spmetimas exeited him. He was conspioos of 
life beeanse he lived for himself and for others. The Spartan 
legislation only developed one sentiment of hnmanity — eomrage. 
The Athenian developed all the faenlties. The Spartan was self- 
absorbed in his pride ; the Athenian amiability inflaeneed all 
aroond him. The Athenian frequented the port, questioned the 
new-comers, bought, sold, eommunieated with his fellows, and 
humanized himself hy contact with other men. In a word, the 
Spartan manhood was only felt in time of war ; tbo Atlienian man- 
l;i/f il wari present at all times. The Spartan only thought of a 
glorious death, the Atheniaii of a useful life. Sparta was only a 
scbuol of soldiers; Athens was a school of citizens, sageB, and 
artists. Sparta was a camp ; Athens a city, a society, which by 
its delicate sentiments, its taste and refinement approached more 
nearly than any other State of antiquity to the ideal of human 
societies. "In Athens," says Curtius, **a thoroughly new and 
pecuHfir character had developed itself out of that belonging to the 
Ionic race. The main features, indeed, had remained the same ; 
above all, a lively receptivity of mind for everything beautiful and 
useful, a delight in Buggestive intercourse, a many-sided view of 
life and culture, a flexibility and presence of mind under the 
most varied circumstances." The discipline of the ^State* in short, 
had converted lonians into Aiheniami. 
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Ancient Liberty, — The repatation of the Atii«iuaii demoeiaey 
Bbould, however, not deceive ua reirpeetmg tlie real character of 
aneieni liberty. That liberty bore no resemblaoee to the liberty 
enjoyed by modem nations. In aneienttafflee the good of the com- 
munity was the otgeet rather than the independenoe of the Indi* 
vidua]. All hie instinete were aaerifieed to it, and eaeh etep wae 
bonnd to it, either by reUgion or by the city lawe. Although Athens 
allowed freer scope to Datoial sentiments the oitizens were subject 
to a nomber of civie obligatlonB. The eitixen of Athens was 
forced to submit to the State religion and to fulfil the pnblie 
fnnetions, whieh ehanee or election imposed upon him; eon* 
strained to neglect his family and fortnne, to decide the interests 
or regulate the iamilles of others ; and to abandon his indnstry 
or trade Ibr the tribnnals or the people's assembly. He eould 
not withdraw his ehildren from the public education, nor himself 
abstain from sharing onerous duties. If he worked to fill the 
offices of State he must not be obliged to work for his living, 
and it was necessary to possess some wealth before he could 
enjoy the advantages of political liberty. In short, if liberty wore 
universal so wub ubediuiicu to the State. TIiu city was Iree but 
not the citizen. 

27ic Grffk Colonies. — It would bo an error to rcfatrlct Grecian 
history to the Hellenic peuiiisula. Hellas includes the whole nation 
of Helleuea, who spread over all the coasts and islands of the 
Mediterranean and the adjacent seas. The Hellenes, Ending their 
native land too narrow for them, spread first to the east, occupying 
the fertile islands of tho Archipelago. From these islands they 
passed to the coasts of Asia, Bicily, and Italy, where thoy planted 
colonies in favourable situations. 

7 he Colonics in Asia Minor. — Tho Hellenes early overspread 
the islands and converted the ^-Ej^'ean into a Greek lake, and on 
the Asiatic well as the European side Hellas and Hellenic life 
flourished. At an early but uncertain date a number of ^Eolians 
settled on the north-west shores of Asia Minor. To the south of 
the ^olians the lonians spread between the Hermus and the 
Misander. ** They built their towns," said Herodotus, ** beneath 
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the most beautiful slcy and in the finest climate that we know 
amongst men." Finally, to the south of the lonians, the Dorians 
planted a number of colonies* The Ionic cities quickly developed 
that snperiority in expansion and wealth which was the outcome of 
the spirit of enterprise and mercaotile vigour which distiogoisbed 
the Ionic race. These Asiatie edoiues in their tnm founded new 
colonies on the Thraeian Chersonese, on the Propontts (the Sea of 
Mannora), on the Enxine or Black Sea. From Ionic Miletns, the 
chief commercial city in Asia, ts indeed in Hellas daring the eighth 
and seventh centuries, rapid colonization went on. In no city was 
agricnltore made so secondary to industry and trade as here. The 
daring sailors of Miletus penetrated to the farthest shore of the 
Black Sea, whero the Milesiaa colonies were numerous, and also to 
the farther Mediterranean coasts. Cyzieus in the Propontis and 
Siaope in the Enzine were the chief centres of Milesian commerce 
in the north, and thence the Hellenes penetrated to all the coasts 
of the Pontus. The Milesian colony of Tanais opened up a way 
for the commerce of the Scythians of the Don and of the pro* 
ducts of the Ural Mountains sad Siberia, and their colonies on the 
Phasis were in communication with the markets of Asia, and 
especially of India. From Sinope arose smaller editions of Miletus, 
and the sailors of Phocea founded Lampsacus. 

ColimM% of Thrae$ Mid Maadonia, — ^The coasts of Ibrace and 
Macedonia were covered m the eighth century with edonies from 
Eretria and Chalcis, in the island of Euhosa. From Corinth came 
a few colonies, of which the principal was PotidsQa. The Megariaos 
founded Chalcedon and Byzantium, near the Bosporus. 

Italian and Sicilian Colonies. — It was Corinth that founded tho 
chief colouies in the West, first in tlic island of Corcyra, whence tLij 
colonies, especially Ciialcis, poojilt-d tbo coasts ol Aianmiihi with 
their surpluK population. Corinth with Megara explored and 
colonized Sicily. Syracuse was Ctvrinthiau. 

The Greek tribes of Asia Minor had at a very early period estab- 
lished an active copper trade with Hcsptiia (Italy), and settled there 
in large numbers. The earliest of the Hellenic colonies in Hesperia 
was Cyme (Cumie), on the Tyrrhenian Sea, founded by emigrants 
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from Cyme in Euboea. From Cyme a colony established itself 
on the Sicilian side of the straits nt Zanele, and (be tide of 
immigrants rapidly ousted the Phcenicians from their ownership of 
tbd shores of the ishind till they reached the north-west eonkSTt 
wheis the Carthaginians, patting oat all thsir strength, soeeess* 
folly stayed the Greek advanee. 

There was no predominant raoe in Bonthem Italy when colonies 
of the old lonie race from the Peloponnesns planted Sybaris and 
Croton by Locrians (Locri), by Laeonians (Tsrentom), by Ohal- 
oidiane (Bhegiam). Lastly, the enterprising lonians of Phooea 
poshed on (o Gaol and Spain, founding several eolonies, ehief 
among which was Masaalia (Marseilles), a eentre of Greek eivilisa- 
tion to Sottthem GanL From Msssali^ the Phoenans founded colo- 
nies along the Mediterranean eoast, at Niena (Nice) and Moncecaa 
(Monaco), nnder tiie Maritime Alps, and at Agatha (Agde), and 
varions points of the eoast towards Spain. In Spain they pene< 
trated to Tartessos (Taishish), and shared with the Phoenicians the 
commerce of Boathem Spain. To Masaalia came loads of British 
tin, and amber firom^ the Baltie, for adventnrons voyages of dis- 
covery opened np the Western and Northern Ocean, where the ebb 
and flow of the tide first engaged the attention of the mariners 
of a tideless sea. Thns the Phocnana, the representatives of Greek 
civilization, eitended their commerce from the shores of the Black 
Sea to the shores of the Atlantic. 

Afiiean Colonut.— 'Africa did not escape the notice of the Greek 
explorers. The relations between Greece and Libya were ancient 
and close. The Cretan seamen kept up communication with the 
African sLoro. But it was to colonists of TLcra tliat tho great 
Greek city in Africa, Cyrene, owed its foundation. Here, at some 
distance from the shore, grew up a great centre of Hellenic life, 
where the Hellenes were brought into communioatiou with the 
peoples and products of Africa, which came in caravans to the far- 
famed market of the great Greek town. Tho kings of Cyrene 
became monarclis whose friendship was courted by tho kuigs of 
Egypt. Into Egypt the Milebians had early penetrated, and in tho 
middle of the eighth century a factory was established by them at 
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the Cfiiio])ian outlet of the Nile. In G50 n.c. the succession of the 
Libyan King Psametik to the Egj'ptian throne opened up £gypt, 
for the Greek support was relied on by the king, and everywhere 
they were held in honour. The great mercantile colony Kaaczmtif 
was another joint foundation of combined Greek towns, four Ionian I 
and four Dorian. | 
The Colonies and the Metropolis. — The independence which the | 
coloniee enjoyed did not prevent them from acknowledging a mother 
city or metropolis. This was the city from the Prytanenm of which 
the sacred fire had been taken to kindle the fire Icept up on the 
pnblie hearth. The colonists recognised this holy bond by annually 
sending an embassy deputed to offer up sacrifices in the metro- 
politan temples. The colonists maintained their union with the 
parent city throQgb the eommnmtjr of religion, and the tie was a 
filial one. 

InflwncB and Protperky of ih$ Cfreek Cv/ommi.— The Qieeks ai 
first learned navigation irom the Phoanieiane, and then nsnrped 
their place. All nations in any way eonnected with the Mediter* 
canean were endnringly afleeted by Greek eoltore, and the ^gesik» 
and its coasts and islands, became the centre of Greek dviUsatioii» 
The Greeks eombined an ardour for exploration with a oon* 
stent love of home. The sacred fire, the senlptored gods of the 
old city, went with the colonists, and the new home was formed 
on the model of the old. The lonians were the most snccess&l 
colonists. The colonies saved Greece from over-population, and at 
the same time procured for the mother cities powsr and commerce. 
The lonians ^freely intermarried with the barbarians, and this aided 
the growth of Greek influence and culture. Wherever Greeks came, 
came the new civilization, and morasses were drained and harbovra 
fbrmed, and happier conditions of life introduced. And so the 
Helienization of the people of the Ueditenanean went on with 
wonderful rapidity and success.* 

The colonies, composed of men of difTerent cities, and having entor- 
prifie and resources in themselves suflBcient to make their ventures 
(sUiicebbful, often surpassed in energy and splendour the cities of 

* Curtiaa, ** History of Greece^" book ii., chap. iiL 
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the mother country. The localities where colonies were planted 
were specially selected for advuntages of sitoation and excellence 
of products, and soon the best of everything was to be idond 
outBide Uellas proper. The splendour of a life when men were 
QDshackled by the heritage of the past far sarpasied what was 
possible in the old cities of Ofoaoe, and we may regard as lepre* 




GrcekVesad. 

sentative a saying eonetfrning the Agrigentines, that they btiflt aa ii 
they were to live for ever, and dined as if they were aiudoiis to 

make the most of the last day of their existence. 

The Conflict with Asia : Opposition betireen the Greek World and 
the Oriental World. — ^The extension of the Greek world was not 
less considerahlo because it was divided by the sea; it formed a 
nation which, in spite of its dialects, spoke the game language, 
worshipped the same chief deities, and through the medium of 
different political constitutions displayed the same love of liberty 
and the same deep sense of human dignity. 

The Greek world, through its Asiatic colonies, came into contact 
with the Oriental world. The (rreeks occupied all the northern and 
western coasts of Asia Minor, and thus closed the sea to the ijcople of 
the interior. The whole of the commerce of Lydia passed through the 
Greek cities, and was carried in Greek ships. Croesus, King of Lydia 
(b.o. 560), was the first to subdue the Asiatic Greeks, bat his rule 
was easy, for his admiration for Greece proper was unbounded. 
The fall of Croesiu bioiight a duioge for the Asiatic Greeks to 
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Persiiaii luie. The people of Phocaa uiid Teos, rather than subuiit 
to the Persians, eolit'eted their goods and familit's and went into 
exile, the PbocsBaus saihng to Italy and founding Elea, and the 
Teians to Thrace, where they founded Abdera. 

Charartcr of thr Median UV/r.s.— The revolt of the Ionic cities of 
Asia Minor, li iJi d by Mdetus, against Dariuh!, led to the Median 
warti. The burninf* of Fardis by the lonians and Athenians 
resolved Darius to be revenged on the Athenians. Ionia was sub- 
jugated after a brave resistance, and Mardonins, at the bead of a 

Persian army, invaded Greece, 
with orders to bring to Susa 
the Athenians nnd Eretrians 
who bad insulted the Gi'eat 
Ring. The first expedition of 
Mardooius failed (b o. 492). 
The, next expedition, nuder 
Datis and Artaphemes, took 
Eretria and razed the city to 
the ground, and then landed 
in Attioa, and Miltiades, des* 
pot of the Chersonese, was 
given sapreme command of 
the Athenian army. The little 
Greek force, vastly ontnam- 
hered, were the first foee who 
Oveeh Soldier. dared to look the Modes in 

the face on the field of hattle. 
Miltiades ordered the Greeks to chaige, and after a long and fierce 
contest the Persians fled, and the battle between Hellas and the 
East was won. The defeat of Marathon only incensed Darins, 
and he made vast preparations for as invasion of Greece. His 
death pnt the power into the hands of his son, Xerxes, whiT 
crossed the Hellespont at the head of an immense host (b.o. 480), 
and gaining accessions from the Thracian and Macedonian tribes, 
his army numbered, according to Herodotus, about two and a 
half millions when it reached Thei mopyltb. Al Ihermopylap. Leo- 
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nidft^ and his Spartans gained by their heroic death a moral 
victory, which had much to do with the ultimate success of the 
Greeks. AH Greeks were encouraged and all Persians dis- 
heartened by seeing the vast superiority of Greeks to Easterns 
proved on that hard-fought field. The battie of Salamis com- 
pletely established the superiority of the Greek navy and almost 
destroyed the Persiaii fleet. Xerxes returned to Asia, and Mar- 
donias remained to sniijagate Greece. The battle of Piatoa was 
the decisive vifitory of the war. Marathon and Salamis merely 
broke the courage of the Persians. The power of the invader was 
completely annihilated at Plnttea. The territory of Platsea accord- 
ingly was doclared sacred and inviolable ander the protection of 
the states of oonfederaio Hellas. 

Naturally we sympathise with a nation defending its ooontryi bat 
in this ease the Greeks defended the future of humanity as well as 
their own. Had Greece snnenderedy the levelling degradation of 
Eastern despotism would have extended over Europe, as well as 
over Asia and Africa, The thousand lamps that scienee had lighted 
in the isUmds of the £gean and on the shores of Greece would 
have heen extiDgnished ; humanity would have been lost in the 
enervating apathy by which Oriental despotism is supported. This 
is the seorei of the deep emotion with whieh we read the accounts of 
the famous battles of Miltiades» of Leonidas, of Themistocles, 
and Pausanias» It seems as though we ourselves, in spite of the 
centuries that have rolled between, are interested in the issue of the 
battles of Marathon, of Salamis, of Platoa, whieh are celebrated for 
ever, because they secured the triumph of civilization over bar- 
barism. For in veiy truth the conflict involved the annihiUition or 
continuance of Greek life* Greece and her whole oivilization 
would have been lost had the Persians proved successful; of this 
the Persian destruction of the Greek temples is a proof. All spi- 
ritual life would have been crushed out by an Eastern despotism; 
and without freedom neither Greek religion, nor Greek art, uor, in 
short, Greek life, would have been possible. The result of the 
conflict was to raise the confldence of Hellenes in Hellas to the 
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highest point, and t'> invito the states with the seoBe of a common 
glory and it comiiiori 001111117, 

The completeness of the Greek victory was the more surprising 
because the Greek disunion imperilled success both sit Artemisium 
and Saiamis. It was not all Hellas ^vhich stood against the Eastern 
world, but t^vo states of Hellas, Athens and bparta, supported 
by some of the minor states. At Platam tho Bct'otians, headed 
by the Thcbaus, fought desperately on the Persian side. Tha 
Persians had incalculable superiority of numbers and money. 
They had no lack of brave men. But the Greeks, with their per- 
fect pbydoal tniniog, were man for men altogether superior to the 
Peitiaos ; their weapons were nipeiior, and they understood the 
use of them perfectly. Moreover, the Persians had stirred the 
reliLjiooe ardour of the people by the destruction of the holy plaees 
of Greece. The Greeks felt that the gods were on their ^i lo : and 
the Persians after their first defeats lost heart and expected £ulilie* 
The springing valonr of the Greeks was fired to superhuman vigonr 
by the vastneas and onezpeetedneefl of their successes. The victory 
o of the Greeks was a vietorj of eonatitationalism over despotism. 
It was a victory of liberal priaeiples. The men who owned no lord 
and master had proved themselves superior in dlfccipfineand vigour 
to the servants of the Great King. More than this. The Athenians 
alone from first to last had adhered to a disinterested patriotism. 
And BO the Greek victory was a victory of demoeraey over aris* 
tocraey, a victory of democratic Athens over aristoeratio Bparta, 
Ibr 8parta had sacrifioed her headship of Greece to her dishonest 
Isthmns policy. 

6^/ory of Athtm: PerideB, — The glory of the Persian wars 
belonged principally to Athens. Although in the time of danger 
the Cheeks forgot their division and united their troops and vesseb 
against the common enemy, the weight of the straggle was ehie% 
borne by Athens, Athens, therefore, justly proud of her serviees 
and power, claimed to he eonsidnred the first eity in Greece. The 
eitiee and islands of Ionia delivered by Athens joined her in a vast 
maritime confederation. The naval hegemony passed from Sparta 
to Athens, and Athens became the federal capital of tho coufodera* 
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tion in the Archipelago. The oontribnibiiB to the fund of the 
naiioiial HeUenie power were some 460 talents yearly (£112,125), 
and treaaorera or HeUano-tandie were appointed for ita adnuniatra- 
tion. 

After the Persian war Cimon» who sneeeeded to the position 
and power of Themistoeles, maintained the Conservative and eao- 

tions party at Athens in its supremacy nntil Perieles, joining the 
Themistoclean party, or the party of Reform, headed a vigorons 

attack ou Cimon. The Refoiaiers, finding the Areopagus a con- 
tinual obfltaele to tLc la^uJ progress of democracy, passed a law 
.depriving that vcneriiblo court of all iiiflucnco on the conduct of 
all'airri and ou legislation. Cuuoii was ostracised, and soon after 
a preat step towards estaUiahiug the headship of Athena in Hellas 
was taken by the transfer of the funds of the Attic and Ionian 
confederation (some 1,800 talents) from the sanctuary of the 
Delian Apollo to Athens. Athens thns became the capital of the 
iEgeau and her AcropoH"^ it*^ treasury, and the centre of the empire 
ofislnnds and coasts. A lieice struggle now began between the 
Pelf jMjunesian muritimo states, headed by Corinth on the one hand 
and Athens on the other. Everywhere Athenian arms were suc- 
cessful, and so wide-Bpread was the enterprise and energy of the 
Athenians that on the sepulchral column of the Ceramicus were 
inscribed the names of soldiers of Athens who had fallen in ouo 
year (458-7 b.o.), qS. Cypros, in Egypt, Phonioia, Cyme, and . 
Megara. 

Severe reverses, however, followed, and it was only the energy 
and statesmanship of Pericles, obtaining a thirty years' peace with 
8parta, that saved Athens. The Persian wars, too, were at an end* 
A taeit understanding was arrived at, by which Persians and Athe- 
nians alike abstained from offensive operations. The years of 
peace gave Pericles the opportunity he required to raise Athens to 
the highest point of power and splendour, and to make her heyond 
all question the greatest eity in all Hellas. Attio eultore was 
complete in its aims. Grammar, musio, and gymnasties employed 
the yoaog, and the aim was that they shonld heeome trained in 
exerting body and sool for worthy porposss, according to a regnhur 

n 
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dboipUne. Nowhere haa tho ideal of a free and universal culture 
been bo keenly realised as at Athena in the days of Pericles. The 
public life of Periolea is eonterminoua with the great age of Athens. 
Then it wai that Athena became at once theintelleotnal capital and 
the artistae capital of Hellaa. Kever before or since has snch a 
society of philosophers and poets, orators and historians, flonrished 
together. At Athens the onltnre of all parts of Hellas met^ and 
new light gleamed out from the contact of many minds. And so 
there grew oat of all the acquisitions of the Hellenic mtellect a ani« 
▼ersal enltare at once Attic and national. No Hellene, however 
hostile, eonld fail to perceive that where iEschylas, Sophocles, 
Herodotns, Zeno, Anazagoras, Protagoras, Crates, and Oratinas 
were working together was the heart of the whole nation, a HeUas 
within Hellas. This intelleotiial activity was thoronghly in tonch 
with actual life ; there were no specialists, no narrow limitations, 
the cultivation of the arts and sciences did not withdraw from civic 
life, for every man was aasdoos to be a complete eitisen in every 
sense. 

And in Athens, thns frtl! of iutellectaal vitality, art also flonrished, 

especially architecture and the plastic arts. The State supplied the 
necessary resources and worthy tasks for the skill of Polygnotns 
and bis school in painting, under Cimon, and afterwards for 

the ponius of Phidias, master in tbo domain of sculpture, as 
Pericles in politics. Pericles and Phidias took counsel to- 

gether to restore tlio sanctuaries dcstro}ed in the War of 
Liiieration, and to commemorate tliose wars in a worthy fashion. 
When the scheme of n;i!i l al union bad proved unsuccessful, 
Athens spent aU the avuiUiblo resonrcos on the samo ol jects, 
but within her own limits. The whole city was luipioved and 
adorned. But it was on the Acropolis that Pericles and Phidias 
concentrated their elTorts. Hero there was ample space. Hero 
arose a new festive ediiicc and treasure-house, the Parthenon. Here 
forty coloRsai statues and four thousand square feet of hi^^h and 
low reliefs bore the mark of the creative intellect of Phidias. 
Hero too Phidias produced the colossal bronze statue of Athene 
Promachos (the Champion), tifty feet in height, which stood on the 
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citadel nnder the open sky on a mighty pedestal ; and the golden 
point of the goddess' spear and the floating helmbash were the first 
signs by which ships sailing from Sunium recognised the Attie 
eitadel. Another statae, that of Athene Parthenos (the Virgin) was 
supplied with precious itoties for «J68 and had coloured cheeks 
and bair. The robe of the Parthenos was of gold, and weighed 
forty talents. These are specimens of the activity of the art 
industry at Athens during the age of Pericles. 

**The Acropolis of Athens opened its hospitable galleries of 
columns to all who wished to visit the temples and festivals of the 
Athenians, rising from the lower city as the crown of the whole, 
* like a great dedicatory offering with its colossi, its temples and halls 
and with the marble edifice of the PropylaDa shining like a precious 
frontlet on its brow." And the splendour and prosperity of Athens 
filled her eitisens with a loftier patriotism, and, as Perielea had 
desired, even the subjeets and foreigners felt the impression and 
acknowledged the greatness of Athens, in which all Qreeks eonld 
not bat take pride, as the centre of Greek life, and so. feel themselves 
in some sort Athenians* The lavish ezpenditnre of the public money 
was thus no waste; it fhlfilled its pnrpose» and gave Athens a 
position otherwise unattainable as the greatest city of Greece, the 
pride of every Hellene* 
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CwbpMWISto Table of the Legislations of l>ycur?us and Solon 



8FABTA. 
I.T0VBOUS (880r). 

FBIMCIPLB OF THB 6PAKTAX UkWl* 

Equnlxty of the Spartans. 



PULITICAL OKOANIZATION : 

Ohyarchy. 



SOCIAL OUOAMZATION. 



2 kings, warriors and 

religious rhiefg. 
Senate (28 elder-). 
Kphors (ovorseens to thu king). I 
AjHebkbly of warriors, of SpurUiiUy t 

^no nilifird thy vote ' 
for the Jaws. 



ATHENS. 
•OXiOH (606). 



rmucirLa or tuk ATaawiAM laws. 
• 



rouTicAL oboaxuation: 



9 Miniiil Aidioni. 

Senate (400 members). 

Tuple's assf^mblVf with whom 
mted the decimon lor peace or war, 
named the magistrHtcs. 
Areopagus, supreme tribunaL 



S classes or rathor 3 peoples : 
Dorians or Spartai.s, 
LaconianSi 
Helota. 

Division of land. 
Tyranny of the State, 
to which a child belonged ralh<;r 
than to his family. 
Public meals. 
Contempt for agricultural labour | 
or oomnMrcial industry. 

Exclusion of strangers. 
Frightful condition of the Helots. 
War or hunting the sole oocapation 
of the Spartans. 
Sparta an ezcluiively military 
State. 



SOCIAL 0U0AXI2ATI0.V. 



A united people. 
4 claaeet. lankea according to 
wealth, but all r tiM raise ikefn- 

selvcs to the first. 
Taxes proportioned to the fortnne. 
Freedom of properly. 
Lib< rty of the &mily. 

Education at once physical and 
intellectual. 

Work compulsory for all. 
Commercial and indosjnal 
prospprity. 
"Welcome extendud to straiigors. 
Humanity shown towards ifiives. 
Athens is i<n industrious, commer- 
cial, artidtic, and libt-ral city; 
the trae centre of Greek 
ctvilintion. 
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CHAPTBB EL 



OAEKK UIB8ATUBK AKD Akt, ^ 

SomiAmT: Origin of Postry— Epio Pootry— The Honeiio Epie : fhe ** Iliad" 
and '< Odyssey Uesiod— Elegiaoand Iambic Poetry : Satire : Political 

Changes— Dramatic Poetry : < ^ritrin and Charsicler of the Greek Theatre 
• — Dramatic Competitionn ^'s h} lug, Sophocles, Euripidea; brilliancy 
of Greek Lituraturo iu lim limu vi Pericles — Comedy ; Ariatophanes-^ 
Pmm Writtng— Hutofy j Hwodotiia— Thnoydides— Zenypbon— The 
First FhiloMphera^ Plato —-Axiatotle— Pyrrhonism — Stoicism and 
EfncmriRn — Oratory : Demosthenea — Science— Medicine — Art — Archi- 
tet tnro : The Three Orders of Architecture — -Tlio Monuments : The 
Paitli nou, tho Propyl»A — ticulptiiru: X'hidiaa— X'>iintiJig : Polygnotus, 
Zc LULLS)— M usic. 

The Griffin of Poitry^^Voeiry, which has be^n well defined by 
a great living eritic* ae " the eonereke and artistio expression of 
the human mind in emotional and rhytbmieal langaage," foand its 
first adeqaate expression in the Homeric poems woven from the 
songs of the Heroic Ago by Ionian art. lu tho Homeric poems the 
Hellenes first attained a high level of self-interpretation, and Homer 
bctumo tho centre of national feeling and a token of mental rec( M.'[!i 
tion as against all barbarians. The Greeks of the farthest colonies 
on the Black Soa or in Spain preserved their nationality by caoslag 
tlieir chiMrt II to grow np perfectly at home in Homer. 

There are no remains of the poetry of the Greeks before the 
great Homeric poems. Bnt the '*Hiad" and the ''Odyssey" 
are works of developed art, based, it is certain^ on an earlier poetry, 
of which we find traces, as in the old Greek songs kooijm to US by 
name, the Song of Linus, the Song of Hylas. This early poetiy 
was closely connected with reUgion. The powers of natnre were 

* Theodore Walti» ia his articld "Poetry" in Iho " Enordopiedia 
Britanoica." 
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penonified m fbe Datnnl result of natare-worshipi and the pris* 
eipal of them became the snljeete of aong. This worship of the 
visible powers of nature— the Sim, the Dawn, the Earth — ^belongs 
origiDaUy, it is generally supposed, to the time when the Indo- 
Oermanie race lived a single people in the cradle-lands of Central 
Asia. Gradoally the natural powers were personified, and in the 
Vedas of India as in the Linns Song of Qreeee we find the process 
going 00, 

Hymns to the gods were among the earliest poetry, and the 
marrisge hymn and the funeral dirge were originally religious, 
but in the Iliad ** are found to be already secular and popular. 

I'lldc Poetry. — The early minstrels (aoidoi) chanted the deeds of 
the heroes, accompanying their songs with the hai-p. They sang 
at the banquets of princes the deeds of bravo men. Oat of 
these songs the epic developed itself.* At a later date reciters, 
known as rhapsodists (weavers of songs), recited the Homeric 
poems without accompaniment of music, chaulmg the sonorouB 
lines with branches of laurel in their hands. 

TJic Hi>meric Epic : the ''Jliad" and '« Odtjimj^—The " Iliad " 
and ** Odyssey " were accepted as tlie work of one poet till about 
170 B.C., when the Separators, a school of critics, began to main- 
tain a doulile authorship based on differences of style in the two 
poems. Tho theory of Wolf (1795 a.d.) that the poems of 
Homer were tin' work of a number of poets, and were not written 
at first hut framed from tlie original poems hy the commission of 
Pisistratns, has been modilied by more recent study. The ** Iliad," 
it is now thought by the beat critics, was cialarged and remodelled 
Viv several hands from a shorter poem by one poet, tho " Wrath of 
Achilles," composed probably b.c. 940. The fixed belief of all 
Greece in a single poet Homer strongly sustains this theory. 
Homer may have formed his poem from the primitive war-lays of 
the Ionian hards, and thus would naturally be regarded an the 
author of the first and greatest epic. 

* The rpic {epf, *' spoken Tenet, " ai distingaftbed from meti, things strng) 
was namiti v(> poetry in hesain«ter vesie, and wss lo called booaoto it wms 
zediedy while lyrica were toDg to motio. 
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The " Odyssey," too, is the work of one poet, but is of much 
later composition than the ** Wrath of Achilles," and was probably 
composed shortly before 850 B.a It has beeo much less altered than 
the original of the « Iliad." Whether the <* Wrath of Achilles " -mwM 
originally preserved only by memory or eonimitted io writiog is % 
qnestion impossible to decide with the materials we possess. 

The Iliad," that is, the poem of Ilion (Troy), a city of Mysia, 
in Asia Minor, relates the series of great events in the siege 
of Troy by tlio Greeks. Paris, son of Priam, King of Troy, 
had earried oif Helen, the fairest among women, wife of Menelaus, 
King of Sparta. Helen's father (Tyndarens) had bound her 
many snitorB to aid in every way the man she ehonld marry 
if she were taken from him. Accordingly Agamemnoii, King ol 
Myeenie, ooUeoted the chiefs of the Greeks and sailed to besiege 
Troy. The great hero among the Oreeks was AohiUes, son of the 
sea-goddess Thetis and Pelens, a Thessaliaii king, Aehilles, 
affironted by an insult inflieted on him Agamemnon, refnsed to 
fight for the Oreeks, and retired to his tent. The '* Iliad '* begins 
at this point, and the wrath of Aebilles, what were its results and 
how it was removed, Is the subjeet of the epio. 

The Greeks, without their chamito, were hard pressed by the 
Trqians. At last Aebilles allowed his firiend Patroclos to take bis 
armour and lead bis men against Troy. Hector, the Trojan cham- 
pion, slays Patroolus. Then at last Aebilles rises in bis might, bis 
wrath turns against the sUyer of bis friend; be kills Hector, and 
the Iliad" ooncludes with the touching scene in which King 
Priam comes to beg the body of Hector from Achilles, and the 
truce that follows to permit the funeral rites of the best and bravest 
of the Trojans; 

Achilles, the godlike yontii with bis passionate and generous cha- 
racter, his deep love of bis friend, bis foreknowledge and acceptance of 
an early death, is the central figure of the poem. Something of the in- 
terest which his love of Patroclns gives to Aebilles, Hector gains 
from the love of Andromache, his wife. The testimony of Helen 
as to his treatment of her indicates a rare delicacy and nobleness 
of character in the Trojan leader. Women are of a noble t^pe and 
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hold a higher and more cqaal place in the " IHiul " than in tlu lite 
of historic Greece. Monogamy is the rule. The sense of hiitu ur 
is the bapis of the moral law, and with this is joined a IVclifig of 
in liLiiutiori at all injnstice. The home life to which the " liiad '* 
introduces us is simple, bright, and happy. Tliough there is full 
knowledge of working in metals, and though gold is common, 
oxen are still the standard of value, writing is still unknown. The 
Iliad " eame from Ionian Asia Minor and the islands to Greees 
.proper. 

The *' Odyssey," or poem of Odysseus, tells of the adventares of 
the King of Xthaea, Odysseaa ^Ulysses), the ablest intellect among 
the Gieeks, on bis journey home after the taking of Xroy. It was 
ten years after Troy fell when the " Odyssey" opens with Ulysses 
detained seven yearn in the island of Ogygia by the nymph Calypso. 
From Odysseus the poem takes us to his homo in Thrace, where his 
constant wife Penelope is with diffieolty keeping at bay the hundred 
suitors who are eager for her hand, Odysseus, at last set free by 
divine intervention, sails on a raft from Ogygia and reaches the 
island of th^ Pboacians, where the Princess Nansicaa befriends him, 
and King Alclnons and Queen Aretd receive hii9 hospitably. Theoee 
be went bome in a ship, and when be arrives, disgnised as a beggar- 
nan, is recognised only by bis faithful old dog Argus, wbo dies even 
in the moment of recognition. Then follows an audience with 
Penelope, wbo does not recognise bim, and then tbe surprise and 
slaughter of tbe suitors by Odysseus aided by bis son Tdemacbus 
and bis faithful servants. Intellectual ability, or rather common- 
sense in an uncommon degree, is present in Odysseus. Nausicaa is 
a charming study of pure and noble maidenhood. Tbe bome-life 
of King AIctnons*s household is simple ani bappy, and tbe reli^ 
tions between, masters and retainers, as seenin tbose of Odysseus 
and EnmsBUB, sre those of friendsbip rather than service. The 
« Iliad " and *' Odyssey '* were tbe Greek Bible, tbe book on wbiob 
tbe imagination of tbe whole people fed, and by wbicb tbeir ideals 
were formed to a very late period. Tbe love of natural beauty is 
very remarkable at so early a date ; and tbe word-pietnrei of 
scenery are marvellously fiesb and reaL 
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IJcsiod. — Hesiod, who flonrished probably about a century later 
than the ** Iliad," perhaps between 8o0— 800 b.c, is joioed with 
Homer in Greek tradition as representing the oldest poetry. He 
deals with the realities of daily life and uses poetry m a means of 
instrnctioQ* His chief poem is called the " Works and Days/' and 
** the Thdogony and Origin of the Gods." In the first he extols and 
explains the work of 8grieoltiire» ae observed in his qaiet Boeotian 
home, blending wise counsels and moral troths with his teehnieal 
descriptions. In the second he attempts to arrange the system of 
religion, based on the old hymns and legends of the Greeks, which 
be collects as sacred relics, not as mate rial to be shaped by the 
imagination. The Homeric and the Heeiodio schools meet in the 
Homerie hymns, of which the most Important are to the Delian 
Apollo and the Pythian Apollo, to Hermes, to Aphrodite, to De- 
meter. These hymns are in all abont thirty-three, and by many 
hands. None belong to the beet days of Ionian epie poetry. 

Elegiac and lambUt Poi^; 8aHr$; Political Changsc, — ^The 
revolntions which snbstitnted oligarchy for monarchy, and again 
tyranny (the onconstitutional rule of one) for oligarchy, and lastly 
democracy for tyranny, gave impetus to mental and moral develop- 
ment In the citizen* And now between 700 — SOO b.o. a new 
poetry begins, a poetry that deals with thoughts and feeling. This 
poetry took the form of elegiacs and lambicB* Elegiacs are a 
modification of the epic hexameter, and the title elegy signifies a 
song of monming accompanied by the Lydian Ante* Iambics 
weie 80 called from the light sparkling iambic metre *bemg 
naed for the raillery that belonged to the worship of Demeter. 
Both elegiae and iambic poetry were originally Ionian. CalUnns 
of Ephesns was the first to distinguish himself in this new style of 
literatnre and used the elegy for inspiring a martiat spirit among 
the lonians against the Cimmerian invaders (seventh century b.o.). 
Tyrtceus (same centnry), an Ionian, encouraged the Spartans during 
the Messenian war with his war songs, and the Spartans used to 
repeat his anapaests as tbey marched to battle, and bis elejziac 
lays us they rested in Lhuir Uiula to rousu liiexr hearts for the 
morrow's conflict. 
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Archilochus, an Ionian of Paros, a contemporary of Tyrtasus, 
and a writer of great power, used the elegy for mourning for the 
dead, and first developed the resources of iambics in his ten-ible 
satire on his personal enemies. 

Solon (594 b.o.) employed elegiacs for moral as well as warlike 
subjects. The celebrated Athenian legislator in his youth had, by 
running among the people reciting an enthusiastic elegy he had 
composed, inspired the Athenians to conquer the island of Salamis 
when they had sunk into a state of cowardly discouragement 
induced by the successes of Megara. As the last verses were 
uttered — 

Up ! and to Salamis on ; let us figlit for the beautiful island, 
WrathfuUy down to the dust spuraiug the yoke of our ahaxne " — 

the Athenians mshed down to their ships, and under the poet's 
inspiration conquered Salamis and entered upon a life of continuous 
upward progiess. He afterwards confined himself to precepts, to 
maxims for conduct, to moral teaching, in which Phocylidcs of 
Miletus and Theognis of Megara used the elegiac metre. 
Simonides of Ceos (480 b.c.) used elegiacs for noble epitaphs 
on the Greeks who fell in the Persian war ; but he was still 
more famous for his lyrical compositions. 

Lyric, or as the Greeks called it melic, poetry was always intended 
to be sung to music, and thus distinguished from epic, which 
was simply recited. The ^Eolians of Lesbos were famous for their 
lyrical poetry. 

Alcoeus, a Lesbian nobleman of Mitylene (611 b.c. — 580 B.C.), was 
actively engaged in the conflict between the nobles and the com- 
mons. He wrote songs of war and love, of convivial meetings and 
of political conflicts, but only a few fragments remain to us. From 
him the Alcaic Stanza, so ably used by Horace, takes its name. 
Alcoeus speaks of •* Chaste dark-haired Sappho," with her honey- 
sweet smile, for whom he feels at once passionate attraction and 
reverent awe. This great woman-poet was also Lesbian, and 
unexcelled in intensity of passion and perfect melody of musical 
language. She was the centre of a school of women poets, and of 
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the work of one, the most edobnled of her disdples, Erittiia, tooae 
firagmente are extant* The life of women of high rank in JSoAian 
eoeiety was large and free» and lieh in intelleotaal interests ; and, 
Indeed, it must be remembered that the seelnsion of women in 
elasdeal times was mostly oonfined to Athens* 

The Dorian state^ like the ^oUan, was mled by a warlike 
nobility, and like the ^olian excelled In lyrio poetry ; but nnlike 
the iEolians the Dorians were not oeenpied with their penonal 
interests and feelings. And bo Dorian lyric poetry was sung, 
not by a single voice as was the ^olian, but by a choms. Alcman 
of Sparta (660 b.c.) shaped and developed the choral ode, and 
Stef>ichorus of Himera, iu Sicily, completed the development. 
Arion (GOO b.c/) g iNua linished form to the dithyramb or choral 
hymn to Dionysus. Aiiucrcon of Teos (530 b.c.) was an luniaa 
poet whoso songs were consecrated to love, wine, and music. A 
few fragments only of his work remain. Simonides of Ccos (.juG 
— 468 B.C.) was an Ionian trained in the Dorian school, and living 
much in Athens, wrote the iirst lyric poems that appealed to all 
Greece. 

SimoniJeg stanJfct second among the lyrists, hut second to 
Piudar alone. Pindar, the most illustrious of the lyric poets 
(the national lyric poet of Greece) was bom in Beeotia, near 
Thebes (522 b.c). 

All the chords of the lyre vibrated under his skilful hands. Every 
kind of lyric is to l>e foimd in his fragmentR. Of the numerous 
poems only tbo " Epinicia," odes of triumph, remain complete. 
In them Pindar celebrates the victors' triumphs in the Olympian, 
- Pythian, Nemean, and Isthmian games. Pindar did not often give 
a detailed account of a victory, lor there is a necessar}' sameness 
in chariot races, athletic competitions, success in throwing the 
quoits. If the winner of a victory had no history, Pindar took 
some legend of the Heroic Age, and on this expended bis powers. 
Passing from one digression to the other the poet reached some 
noble theme, which his genins mnde sublime. Modems eannot 
judge of Pindar's works, for Pindar's odes were accompanied 
by mnsie as an indispensable a^^onct to the effect to be prodneed. 
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and we have not oow tbe old adjnnctR, the scenio splendour 
of a great festival and tbe enthusiasm of the audience, together 
with the reyerential worship with which the Greeks listened 
to the great poet, the trusted inend of the guardian of religion at 
Delphi. 

DramaHe Poetrff .* Origin and Character of the Greek I7teair§»— 
Dramatic poetry appeared at a later date in Greeee, where it deve- 
loped ont of the hymns song by rustic worshippers at the festivals of 
Dionysus in honour of the god and relating some of bis adventures. 
Dionysus* the god of mae, the giver of joy and gladness, supplier 
of the elevating pow«r to human life, making his progress throng 
the earthi withxiangers and difficulties bnt ultimate triumph, was 
the divinity who most reaehed the heart and touched the imagiDa' 
tion of the HeUenie raee* At his festivals the leader of the ehorus 
whioh sang his adventnm gradually began to represent the eha- 
raoter of the god himself. Thus from the choral hymn, the dithy- 
ramb, song to DionysuSi arose trsgedy (the goat song), beeanse a 
goat was sacrificed to the god before the hymn began, or possibly 
because of the goatlike appearance of the satyrs who followed 
Dionysus; and comedy, the "village*' eong, or tiie song of the 
revellers who plied the bystanders with rough sallies of wit in the 
intervals of the singing. 

The first to develop the dithyramb was Arion (000 b.o.), who 
organized a trained choir of fifty to move round the altar. 
Thus the Dorians made the first step in the development; but 
further progress Was due to the Athenians. Thespis (586 8.o.) 
changed the plan of the dialogue by making it no longer between 
the leader or coiypha»ns and the chorus, bnt between the coiy* 
phoBus and one of the chorus, who was called the Answerer 
{h^poerUetf a word afterwards used for Actor). Phrynichus of 
Athens made some improvements, but to iEsehylus, an Athenian, 
who first competed for the tragic prize in 600 B.a., the real develop- 
ment of tragedy is due. He introduced a second actor, and the 
dialogue thus became at once independent of the chorus, and 
superior to the choral song. The introduction of a third Mtor 
was the work of Sophocles in 468 B.a 
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Tbo Greeks did not shat tbenuelves Into a amoky hall. In the 
open air, under their beautiful blue sky, they lietened to songs 
and recitBtbns which enthralled them during entire days. The 
temporary wooden stage gave place to the great theatre of Dionysus, 
begun 600 b.c., in a semicircular shape, at the foot of the Acropolis. 
The lower seate were artificial, the upper seats were hewn in the 
solid rock of the Acropolis. The theatre held over twenty thouBand 
persons. Placed on a raised stage, the actors wore masks, aud 
in order to he better seen their feet were shod with thick-soled 
buskins, which increased their height. The chorus remained in 
a place reserved for them in front of the stage, the orchestra. 
In the middle of the orchestra was the thymele, or altar of 
Dionysus. This was the centre of the movements of the chorus. 
A high wall pierced with three doors, that closed the stage from 
behind, was the scene. The scene was always the same, either 
a temple or the portico of a palace in tragedy, or in comedy a 
private house or street in Athens, but the spectacular effect was 
enhanced by the situation, for before and beneath the audience 
Mount HymettuB was visible, slopbg down to the sea, where in the 
distance the white sails of the passing ships gleamed in the sun. No 
curtain was used, except In a few tragedies, such as the Aja»t where 
the curtain was drawn up to coneesl a change of background. The 
intervals were filled by the choral songs, which divided the tragedy 
into acts. It must always be remembered that the theatre was for 
religious instruction rather than pastime; it was a sacred place. 
The seat of honour was given to the priest of Dionysus, and the 
best places on either side belonged to priests and uiagi.-^trutes. 
Tragedy and comedy alike were regarded as public worship. 

Dramatic CompetitUmn. — These theatrical representations, which 
were one of the chief attractions of the festivals of Dionysns at 
Athens, gave rise to eac'or competition. Each competitor presented 
himself with four plays, a tetralogy as it was called, three trage- 
dies on subjects connected together, frequently taken from the same 
legend, and lastly a satyr-drama, in which, to judge from the 
Cyclops of Euripides, the single spscimen we possess, there was a 
great deal of rough bufibonery. ^sohylus first competed with a 
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tetralog)% Sophocles began the cnstom of competing with a Kingla 
tragedy. A poet who wished to bring out a tragedy applied to 
the Archon Basileus, who managed the festival, for a oboras.*' He 
had then to train the chonu tnd get the acton. Wealthy citizens 
paid for tbc dresses and training of the chomR, and tha aeton, after 
the early days of tragjo art, were paid by the State. The women's 
parts were aeted by men. 

JE»fk*i}m^ SophoeliB, Furipidei: BnlUancy pf Chrsik lAteratuf 
in |A« TifM of Perielu. — ^lecbylns is admittedly the father of Greek 
tragedy. Bom at Blensis, in Attica (525 B.a), poet and soldier, 
tried in combat with the Persian invaders at Marathon, at Sahunis, 
at Flattta, as well as in the dramatie eompetitions, iEsehylas was 
not only the tragic poet of Athens bnt of all Qisece. Of his 
seventy tragedies we possess only seven. The Pena (472 B.O.), 
a trlnmphal ebant in dramatic form, celebrates the victory of 
Hellas over the Eastern swarms ; the Seven ofjaimt Thebes 
shows the curse working' on the house of (T^dipus, ami, Hke tbo 
Pers(Bf is full of martial fervour ; in the FromeUieus J'nmnd the 
sublimo defiance of an unconquered benefactor of tnau, stead- 
fast agiiiiist all tlie power of Zciis, is represented with marvellous 
power. The supreme work of jiEschylus is the Oresttua, the trilogy 
formed by the Agarmmnonf tho Chof'phori, and the Jiutiiniidis, 
In tho tirst play Agamemnon is murdered by Clytemnestra 
after his return irom Troy ; in the Choephori, so called from 
Elcctra, Agamemnon's daughter and her handmaids, who bring 
ofieriugs to the monarch's grave, Orestes slays Clytcmnestra and 
her partner in crime, ^gisthus ; in the Eumenides (the euphem- 
istic title of the Furies), Orestes is arraigned by the fVies for the 
mnrder of his mother, tried before a court of Athenians, the Areo- 
pagus, vailed and presided over by Athena, defended by Apollo, and 
aeqnitted by Athena's casfiog vote. The teaching of ^sohylns is 
essentially moral and religions. He vindicates the law of righteons* 
ness as the snprems law, and shows how the gods teach that 
soflering is the necessary conseqnence of sin. 

Amongst the boy chorus who celebrated the victory of Balamis 
was the youthful Sophocles, then fifteen years of age, destined 
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flfterwurds to beectme the rival of JBsohylos. The SMoe year saw 
the birth of Euripides, who oontiniied the work of the enaton and 
greatest masters of the Greek drama. When twenty-seven years 
of age Sophoeles competed 
with a tragedy against iBs- 
ehylvs, and the votes being 
equal, gained by the decision 
of Cimon and the other nine 
generals jnst retnmed firom 
their victories in Thrace. 

In 440 ao. Sophoeles was 
appointed one of the ten 
generals who* in company 
with Pericles, were sent to 
repress the revolt of Samos. 
This was immediately after 
his success with the Anti- 
gone^ and shows in what 
hononr a great poet was 
held by his countrymen at 
Athene. He lived through 
the ago of Pericles, and 
"died well, having eufl'ered 
no evil," 40."3 b.c, before the 
greatness of Athens was 
ended at the battle of ^gos- 
potumi. Thus the plays of 
Sophocles interpret for us, in 
a unique wa\', the intellec- 
tual and moral life of the 
great age of Athens. The 
spacious music of ii£schylus 
has something Hebraic in its 
graDdenr; Euripides has much of the pathos and romance of 
modem times ; bat Sophocles is essentially Greek, representing 
the Qtwk genius at its best period and in its greatest parity. 
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Sophocles won the first prize with bis tra<:rc'dies twoDty times. 
He WfiH the favourite of the Athenians, and yet his Oildipjs th^ 
Kin{j only ohtiiiued a second prize. He composed about one hun- 
dred plays ; of these only seven remain to us, bat they are amply 
sufficient to justify bis place uf ebiof tragic poet in the great ag9 of 
Athens. (EdipuB tht King,ih9 saprcme traged} of all those we posseM 
io the Greek language^ is a nmaterpiece of perfect construction as 
well as of knowledge of human nature. Not a touch is given to 
brilliant details in themselves, bnt all go tobaild np the beauty and 
signifieance of the tragedy as a whole. The horror of the terrible 
secret makes more wonderful the symmetry and plastio perfeetion 
of the work, whioh» like a temple or group of Benlptore, is intended 
to be viewed in its entirety and thna to produce the designed eifeet. 
(EdipuM at Colonui eontinnes the snbject, and shows the old 
blind king submissive now to the gods, and brings him to peaee 
and pardon and a qniet exit from the earth. The Antigone shows 
the noble character that can spring even from such a house as 
the house of CKdipus. It celcLnites the choice ui a self-sacrificing 
woman to keep the gods' unwritten law luul give the last honours 
to her brother's body at any cost. Tlie l'hii"rttit\s brincrs out 
the victory of a generous nature over personal aiiiLiliMii, ami over 
the clever persuasions of an unprincipled opportunist, in tho refusal 
of Neopotolcmua to steal the bow of Pliiloctetos, to which Ijo had 
been urged by Odysseus. The ^jox, with its study of the bitiemesa 
of the consequences of lost honour to a rough but large-hearted 
man, and the* Trachinia, so called for its chorus of Tiaehiniaii 
women, with its story of the death of Hercules by the poisoned 
robe unwittingly sent by Dcianira, complete the seven tragedies 
that still remain from the life-work of Sophocles. 

Euripides, bom at Salamis 480 B.a, died in 407, represents a 
new order of ideas and art. Enripides was a great master of 
the emotions and of the pictaresqne. He alone of the Greeks, 
Aristophanes excepted, entered the happy fairyland of fancy. 
Enripides, however, depended on brilliancy and power of de» 
tails, and did not make his plays perfect in their entirety, like 
the plays of Sophodes. Ideal beanty is sacrificed to popukr, and 
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» what'We migbt almost call sensational, effect Euripides wai in- 
fluenced by the speculations of philosophy, especially by Anaxa- 
gorai, but though leaning to Pantheisni he had a high concep- 
tion of the divine, and was very far indeed from being what 
Aristophanes p<iints him. Euripides has been called distinctively 
the ''human." "Euripides, indeed," aaya a great elasaical sohoiar,* 

is bnman, bat Sophocles is more hnman ; Sopboelee it bo in the 
only way in wbiob a Greek oonld be bo by being more Greek. 
In SopboeleSy as in a great eenlptor, a thonsand fine tooehes go to 
tbe delineation of the primary emotions. SophodeB ia the pmeet 
type of the Greek intellect at its beat \ Eoripidea is a very different 
thing— a highly-gifled son of his day.** 

Camtdy: Arisiopkanu^ — Comedy (the song of the village) came 
from the same sonrce as tragedy, the worship of Dionysus, bat its 
development was slow. In the worship of Dionysns mysterious awe 
and broad Jests were often mingled. Comedy was later in develop- 
ment than tragedy, and like toagedy was first taken np by the 
Dorians, who developed the dialogne df comic ohoms and actor into 
a short larce. Hie broad fnn of the Megarian farce issned in the 
artistic eoostraction of Attic comedy, in which Onttmns (448 
B.O.) is tbe first notable name. Enpolis deserves mention, but 
Aristophanes (bom somewhere about* 448 b.o.) is the one really 
great comic author. It is almost impossible for us, with our 
modem ideas, to imagine the effect prodnced by these comedies 
aocompanied by choruses with artistic disguises and fairy trans- 
formations. The chorus in the TTeajM for instance was got up 
to look exactly like wa^p^^, and in the Bhrdg to look like birds 
in many and varied kinds of pluinugc. At an epoch when there 
was no public press the comedies of Aristophanes supplied the 
place of panipblets or newspapers by their extraordinary boldness 
and frccJiJia .d* political and personal criticism. 

The gioat period of Greek comedy began and ended with 
Aristophanes, its one author. The comedy of Aristophanes was a 
public criticism on the life of Athens, political, socinl, and private, 
and the satii-e was an free as it was personal. At the festival of 

• Jebh, Attic Onton," toI. I. 

13 
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Dionysus the licence of tlia cariiival was permitted, and the Athen- 
iuus enjoyed the utmogt audftcity of satire when directed by the 
peiiiu> ot the great writer of comedy. And Aristophanes was not 
only a satirist, ho was also a }:;reat poet The extravagance of hi^ 
fancy, the keenness of his satire, and the fineness of his wit are 
varied by bursts of lyric beauty, of sweetness and sublimity not 
to be excelled. And so, though his satire is often unjustly severe, 
Li's plays always contain much that is rare and delightful. After 
Aristophanes Corned}' left political life for domestic, and rapidly 
declined. Menauder is the most coubiderabid figure of the writers 
of the later domestic comedy. 

Vro»e Writing. — In Greece prose literature did not begin till 
poetry had reached its maturity. Poetry always precedes prose 
in order of development, but prose was mrasoAUy late in Greece 
owing to the great influence of epio poetry as a ehromcle of the 
past and to the power of the various forms of elegiac and iambie 
verse to express the minds of thoughtful men. Till the Persian 
wars, moreover, the Greeks w^ere divided into a noznber of small 
states without any common national interest. 

History: Herodotus. — The earliest Greek prose is Ionian, and 
is probably that in which Pherecydes of Syros (550 b.c.) wrote his 
speculationB on theology. About the end of the sixth centniy the 
Ionian narrators in prose Ingographi began to write, but they were 
msre compilers of myths, legends, and geography, with descriptions 
of foreign lands. Such were Hecatnus, of Miletus (600 b.c.), and 
Helianious, of Mitylene (450 B.Oi). 

History really came ioto being in the fifth century with Hero- 
dotos.* Profoundly religions, convinced of the divine intervention 

* H«rodotvi, bom at Halicaniattiui, in Ouria, in 484, pused the wAj 

half of bis life in travelling. A Pernan rabjeot and a Greek citizen, he 
vissted AssyriM, K^ypt, ;itid Aaia Minor, travelling; fiom Babylon to South 
Ilaly, and Jroni thu iii -t ratnrnct of thr- Ni!o to the northern shores of the 
Black Soa. lie came to Athens 446 v.c., and found Athenian literatim* 
Mid art at their senith nndw Peridee. Admitted into a icciety whose equal 
has never yet been aeen, Herodotus became a close friend ot Sophocles, and 
in 443 ii.c. went to Thurii, a colony of Athens, near Sybaris, in 8outh Italy. 
In 432 he wuh ngain at Athens, for he saw the Prop^liBa that year com- 
pleted. He died at Thuni between 42^ and 40a B.a 
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ID human affairs, Herodotus saw tbe law of heaven vindicating itself 
In all the eooflieto and rexolations of states and cities. He writes 
from a reli^oas standpoint, and traeing ont the course of events 
»Iiow8 the ruin of states to be tbe result of wrongdoing. The 
great straggle between Greek and Persian is tbe eential snlject of 
his history. In the first half he traces the rise of the power of 
Persia ; in the latter pari he narrates the invasion of Greece. 
Herodotus was the first to deal with hurge bodies of iaets, and to 
bring them into symmetrieal arrangement in subordination to one 
central purpose. He was, in fact, the first Greek mind that Worked 
in proso with freedom and power. 

We iiiiixUy know which to admire most, tbe art with which the 
different parts of this great work are arranged, or the variety of the 
nuraeroub stories told in the most easy and charming style, and 
relievinrj with their hri^'htncss the seriousness wliich the st mingles 
described and the great issues involved have given to the bulk of 
the history. 

2'hucydides.* — Thucydides, who \v;is the founder of the philosophy 
of history, as Herodotos was the father of history, bad gained a 
practical experience of men and affairs in public life. Having 
served as an Athenian general in the Peloponnesiau war, he was 
able to judge accurately the causes and tbe course of it. History 
with Thucydides is no longer mere descriptive narrative, it is occu- 
pied with the causes of events and their lessons. In his account of 
the Peloponnesian War he is not satisfied merely to show that the 
quarrel rose immediately out of the afiairs of Epidamnus and 
Gorcyra, he traces back the source of the war to the general indigna- 
tion throughout Hellas against the Athenians. Some were longing 
to be delivered from them, others fearful of ialling under their 

* Thaoydidei, bom in Attire (471 bc), vas probably prrandson of the 
Thracian prince, Olorus and son of Olorus, a citizen of Athens. Thus he be- 
long-cd to the houxe of Cimon. He w;!*; c hurt,--* 1 with Tarioiis expeditions in 
the Peloponuesiun war, but in 424 it.c., liuvirig carelessly allowed tbe Spar- 
tan Brasid&s to aurpiise Amphipoli8, he was removed from his ct>mmand, 
and letired to Thrace. He wa« not Mcnlled nittil tbe end of the war. The 
exact date of hia death it unknoirn, but it it stippoted to have taken plaoe 
aiNMit 396 B.O. 
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sway." The feeling of mankind," he says, ** was strongly on 
the side of the Lacedaemonians, for they pcofessed to be ihe liberatore 
of Hollas" (Thucyd., H. 8). 

Ihe speeches are a special characteristic of Thucydides, and con- 
tain much of his most valuable thonght. He does not lay daim to 
verbal aconracy. He says, As for the speeches which were made 
either before or daring the war, it was hard for d for others 

who reported them to me, to recall ihe exact words. I have there- 
fore put into the mouth r f each speaker the sentiments proper to 
the occasion, expressed as I thought he would be likely to express 
them, while at the same time I endeavoured, as nearly ag I coaldi 
to give the general purport of what was aotaally said." His own 
criticism of his history is as just and diaeriminatlng as it is oharao- 
teristic of the man. Of the events of the war I have not ventnred 
to speak from say chance infonnaiion, nor according to any notion 
of my own. I have described nothing bnt what I either saw myself 
or learned from others, of whom I made the most careful and par* 
ticular inqairy.*' And again; <<And very likely the strictly bis- 
torioal character of my narrative may be disappointing to the ear. 
Bnt if he who desires to have before his eyes a true picture of the 
events which have happened, and of the like events which may be 
ezpeeted to happen hereafter in the order of human thmgs, shall 
pronounce what I have written to be useful, then I shall be satisfied. 
ICy history is an everlasting possession, not a prize eompontion 
which is heard and forgotten" (Thucyd., i. 22). Thucydides is also 
a master of stem pathos, seen throughout his history, and espe- 
cially m his description of the defeat and destruction of the Sicilian 
expedition. 

Xeno/phm, — ^The succession of historians was continued beyond 
the age of Pericles* After Thucydides comes Xenophon. Xeno« 
phon, bom in Attica about 481, early became a disciple of Socrates, 
whose teaching formed the raling principles of his life. In 401 b.0. 
Xenophon went to Sardis, and entered the service of Gyrus the 
Younger. He took part in the expedition of Cyras to Babylon, and 
after the death of Cyms at Cnnaxa conducted the famous retreat of 
the ten thousand Greeks. The death of Socrates and the excesses 
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of the Athomui demoeraey detemined him to join the LaeedtBino- 
niaoB, whose hbg, Agesilaus, wm hie friend. The historieal works 
left hj Xenophon are the Anabasis," his masterpieee, an aoeonnt 

of the expedition of the Ten Thousand ; and a history of Greece, the 
'* Hellenica," wliuh cuuliiiatid the work of Tliucydickii, uud was 
carried down to the battle of Mantinea. Ho also wrote the " Cyro- 
ptedia,'* or education of Cyrns, thi luiuuler of the Persian empire, 
an historical romance; arid in hiK Recollections of Socrates " he 
has left a valu»iUe picture of the personality and a vindication of the ♦ 
character of his master. Xenophon also ranks as the earliest of the 
essay writers, and his essays on bunting, on horsemanship, on the 
Jjacerliemonian polity are distinguishedi like all his writings, by 
knowledge of the world, sound common sense, and a dear 
simplicity of style.* 

The Fint Philosophers, — Greek philosophy may be divided into 
three periods : the first reaching to the age of the Sophists, the second 
to the death of Aristotle, the third to the Christian era* The first 
philosophy was an attempt to trace ont in thought the myths of 
ereation furnished by Hesiod and others of the early poets. The first 
period, the pre-Socratio, dealt with the world as the object of in- 
quiry, and the first question which presented itself for solution was 
the question, What is the original and permanent element which 
' lies beneath the changing forms of things ? 

Tbftles, of Miletus (about 610 — 625), the father of the Ionic school 
of phiIo.so|>liy, first attempted an answer to this question, and re- 
duced all natural agencies to one original elem«-nt — water (moisture). 
Auaximeues (about 52U — 4S0 b.c.) took air instead of water as tho 
one primal substance. Anaxiniander (GIO — 547 n <".'^ proposed inti- 
nito matter as the source of things; while Anaxagtu.is of Clazomeneo 
^500 — 427 B.C.) supposed a supreme intelligence or mind as the 
power that ordered and organized the original chaos. With these 
may be mentioned Democntns of Abdera (400 — do7 b.c.), who 

• "Wo mu-'t nUo mfntian rto>.ias of Ciiiilns amont^'st ih<> Orerk hiHtorians of 
tho tiuia ; he was lur a long time phybicmn to the court of ihe King of Persia, 
Artaxerxea Mnemon. He wrote a great work on the Aisyiiuus, Modes, 
aiid Peteianii^ of which only fngmeatt remain. 
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explained creution by his celebrated atomic theor^Ti aeeofdiog to 
which the atoma or elementary particles, infinito in namber, moving 
in infinite spaeoi form combinational the eanaa* of which ia really 
left unexplored. 

At Hea» on the Bonth-vasi eoaat of Italy, another ^ool (Che 
Eleatie) aroae, and in the person of Xenophanea, an exile of 
Colophon (about 580 b,o*), propoaed a pantheiatie aolntion* 
He taught that " The One is God." Barmenidea (600 b.c.) pat 
abatract being for the God ** of Xenophanes, and diBtiaguiahed 
between the powers and the oljects of sense and reason. Zeno (about 
B.O.) brought the teaching of this school many steps towards its 
logical conclusions, the scepticism of the Sophists. 

Hcraclitus of Ephesus (500 B.C.), though an Ionian, stepped out 
far in advance of the Ionic school. He identified being with change. 
Rest is drath. Ht-raclitus's giifsso)^ como wonderfully near to the 
truth. Ho also the first to iuv^titi^ate man's inner nature by 
investigatiiit; him so If. 

Pythagoras, who flourished in the sixth century, founded a society 
to live according to certain social and political theories. Moral and 
physical self-control was a distinguishing characteristic of this part 
of his system. His speculative philosophy is known only in part. 
Numbers wero in his view iLo oatisesof the being of things, not only 
the patterns of them. His doctrine of the transmigration of souls 
has not been satisfactorily connected with what we know of bis 
speculative theories. 

Speculation had thus left the problem of the relation of mlitter and 
spirit unsolved, and had resulted in the dualism of Anaxagoraa,the 
materialism of Democritns, and the pantheism of Xenophanes. 

The teaching of the t^i | iiists was based on the hopelessness of 
finding the truth. Truth was regarded as subjective, and language 
was perfected and made precise by teachers who regarded words 
and not things as of supreme importance. 

T\'ith Socrates (469 — 899 b.c.) philosopliy turned to ethics as a 
subject of investigation. In turning the sciirch for knowledge from 
external nature to the nature within us, to questions of conduct and 
lifCf Socrates became the father of a new and higher philosophy. 
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Boerates was the son of a aeolptor at Athena, and himself practised 
the art of scolptaie. In middle age, and till his death, at the age 
of seventy, we find' him teaehing-, as a heaven-ordained duty, the 

youths and men of Athens. And teaching in the tme sense, not 
cramming his disciples with facts, bat showing thini liuw to think, 
to iuquiic, Hinl to kuow. Ho did Dot bot up a school or deliver net 
lectures, but talked with all comers in the gyIlUia^.^aal, the murkt-t- 
place, and the woi kahup, discussing andinvesti<*atiug the questions 
which arise from the study of our own nature. By (Ifnouncing fiiise 
knowledge uud appearauce of knowledge he. prepared the way for 
the true. To Socrates, as has been said by Aristotle, are to be 
attributed inductive reasoning and general definition. Socrates 
changed the method of philosophy, while he made it fruitful by 
patting the stady of ethics in the place of the study of physics. 
His aim was to establish the sovereignty of virtue. Vice, in his 
system, is ignorance, and knowledge leads neeessarily to virtne. 
The existence of a universal law of right and wrong, and the con- 
nection of philosophy with life, are salient characteristics of the 
teaching of Bociates. Socrates did not write ; he eontented him- 
self with infioencing others, with helping them, as he himself used 
to say, to give hirth to thoaghtk His plan is the basis of all true 
systems of ednoation. 

P2af0.~The mantle of Socrates fell on Plato (480—847 b.o.). 
Plato's teaching cannot be reduced to a system. He was as many- 
sided as his master. He possessed a twofold power — the destructive 
and unequalled dialectic hy which he refuted the fallacies of the 
bophists on the uncertainty of knowledge and right, aini u hLapiiig 
spirit of imagination l»y which lio endeavoured to pass from ap- 
pearance to reality and gain an approach to the et.-rnal. 

The doctrines of Ideas and Recollection are attempts of the 
imagination to supplement the reason and solve dilhculties which 
had proved insoluble by logical treatment. Plato's doctrine of 
Ideas is an answer to the question. How are we to be certain that 
it is possible to see the real truth ? All things in the WoHd are 
mere copies of their perfect archetypes or originals above, and they 
could give na no notion of these archetypes had not our spirits* 
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before coming into the body, been in th« presence of those perfect 
ideas or forms, so that even a poor copy serves to remind the spirit 
of what it saw in the previous state of existence. This is the 
doctrine of BeooUeotion (a»4f«vi|<ns). The spirit naturally loyes 
these perfect ideas or forms of goodness, beauty, and truth, and 
this love may be extinguished by neglect or revived and developed by 
education, the importance of which in the Flatonie state is obvious. 
The myths or stories of Plato eome in always Just where science 
fails ; they contain some of his finest passages and some of Ills 
boldest efforts to penetrate into the unseen and win the secrets 
of the world that lies beyond tho raii^'e of the senses. Among 
the questions faced are the rclalujus uf the hum.m mind to truth 
(Phoed, 240— 9). the pre-existence and immortality of the soul 
(Meno. 81—8, Pbrcd. 110—12, Tim. 41), the sUto of future 
retribution (Gorg. 52^—5, Rep. x. 614—6), the revolutions of the 
world (Poiit. 2G0). 

.^4n5?of/r.— Aristotle, son of the King of Macedonia's physician, 
Nicomachus (884 — 322 b.c), studied at Athens, where he bccamo 
a pupil of PlatOt und ** the mind," in Plato's phrase, of his school. 
In 842 B O. he was chosen by Philip to be Alexander's tutor. After- 
wards, whilst Alexander was conquering Asia, Aristotle settled at 
Athens and founded a celebrated school, which met in the 
enclosure called the Lyceum, where was a temple dedicated to 
the Lycean Apollo. After the death of Alexander he was forcsd to 
leave Athens in order to escape from an accusation of impiety» and 
died at Chalcis, in Eabcea, in 822. His school, from the walks 
(;»mjpaftit) in the Lyceum, were called the Peripatetics* 

The writings of Aristotle have been well said to contain the 
highest utterance of pure reason. His survey of all that previous 
philosophers had done » ealm and dispassionate. He is the 
founder of logic, the science of reasoning, and bis ethics have 
ubicUng value. Tlic end aimed at by men, he says, is happiness, 
and happiness consists iu the virtuous exercise of the best powers. 
Aristotle showed virtue to be a state of the will, not, as had been 
formerly Bupftoscd, a state of the reason ; and he showed that 
states of the will could be formed by reiterated choice of the same 
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kbd of action. His othies ivore, however, a part of bit politics, for 
the subordination of tbe individnal to the society was at tbe very 
basis of his system. 

The iDfluoDce of Aristotle's works on mediaeval Enrope can 

hardly be overestimated, and until the latter part of the sixteenth 
century he was practically the mariter of thouf^ht in Europe, His 
physical theory of the universe built up the Ptolenittic, ^^ hich was not 
succeeded by theCopernican till the close of the eeventeenth century. 

Turrhonism (Pyrrhon, about 290 B.C.). — The scepticism of the 
PyrriiODists was tbe natural result of the failuro of higher sj)oc'ala- 
tions to solve the mysteries of being, admitted and shown ia the 
works of Aristotle. 

StoicUm amd £pieuiism. — Epicurus (342 — 270 b.c), taught at 
Athens in the gardens of his house. The Epicureans were thence 
called ** Philosophers of the Garden." The end of philosophy, 
Bccording to Epicurus, was tbe attainment of a happy life. The 
pnrsnit of troth for its own sake was in his opinion noneeessary. 
Bat to live happily is to live nobly, justly, and wisely* " Yirtne 
alone is inseparable from pleasnre." The gods were supposed by 
Eptcnras to be perfectly happy and ontonehed by care for mankind. 
Chance was the creative sonice of all things that exist, and by chance 
they pess away* The oateome of snch teaching was a selfish if 
refined iDdividnalism. 

The senses were by Epicums given the conduct of man's life. 
Zeno of Oitium (about S80 b.o.), on the contrary, advocated the 
claims of individual morality. Zeno opened at Athens under the 
beautiful •* Poekile Stoa," or ** Painted Porch," a school which 
retained the name of the School of the Porch, or Stoicism. 

The Stoics taught that there were only two principIcH of things, 
Matter and God, and that God acts through all liim^'s, and acoord- 
ingly man'e duty is to live according to nature, that is in harmony 
with the Supreme Intelligence. External environment was to be 
disregarded ; a man was to be ruled and guided by reason alone. 
Stoicism as well as E])icurism made the weifiire of the individual, 
not of the society, its aim. Both systems were, in fact, individaat- 
istic, becaose they arose at a time when the State was everywhere 
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breaking ap. They were accordiogly the meana of laying low the 
isolating walla of looal supentiiiona, and asaerting tbo foUowship 
of a oonunon homan Qutureina eommoneonaciaiice and a common 
leligiona and moral belief. 

Oratory: Demosthenes, — Public apeaking waa enltivatod aa an 
art in Greece. The earlieat inflaencea vlueh went to form oiato* 
Heal prose in Attiea were tbe edication given by the Sopliitta, 
teaehera who trained tbe young men in management of langnage 
and argument; and the rhetorio of Sieiiy, baaed on the "art of 
words ** of Coraz of Syracnae (466 B.O.), and ita development by hia 
diaeiple Tisiaa, who bronght it to Athena. Antiphon (480 B.a) is the 
first of the ten chief Attic orators, and hia style krgely resembles that 
of Thacydides. He was the ablest debater and pleader of hia day, and 
the founder of the grand style in oratory. Lysiaa (about 450 B.o.) 
brought in the plain style, usiog the language of ordinary Hfe, and 
Tenturing to dispenae with all atraining after effects Hia diction 
ta pure, hia style simple, elear, and condse. He is the first ex- 
ample of perfect elegance joined to plainness. Isoerates (486 B.c.) 
has many of the qualities of Lysias, purity of dietion and aocuracy 
of idiom ; but while Lysias hides his art, Isooratca openly aims at 
the bigbest artificial ornament. His stylo became the basis of 
Clcero'a, and haa through the influence of the great Boman reached 
and influenced modem oratory. Isisns (420 B.O.) was a diieet 
atudent of Lysias, and his style, like his model's, is clear, pure, 
and concise; Isnus is the first great artist ita forensie oratory. 

" The excellence of Demosthenes comprises that of Lysias, since, 
while the latter is natural by art, the former is so by the necessary 
i^iiicority of genius ; but Demosthenes is not like Lypiiis-, plain ; 
nur Las Lo tlio suiuc delicate chariii ; gratideur autl iiTebistible 
power t;ikc its place." * 

DemoistbLiies (884 — 322 !?.€.) studied first viith Isffius, and his 
speeches sliow tlio iitfluonce ot Lis training. He cultivated his 
powers witb uiiicmittiiig industry, Lut it wns the inspiration of a 
l^fty pati iutisra that has made his work immortal. Demosthenes 
is the great master of Greek prose. Oi hia political discourses tbo 

• Jebb's *< Attic Oratoia.'* i 197.. 
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most eelebfuted ftra tbe great Beries of Philippiet or speeches 
sgunst niilip of Maoedon, whose giowmg power Demoslhonea saw 
to he a daoger to the liberty of Greece. His masterpiece', how- 
ever, is the speech On the Crown, It had been proposed by 
Ctesiphon, in 886 b.o., that Demosthenes should receive a golden 
crown of hoDoor from his cotutry. iBschines opposed this, but 
was defeated at the trial (880 b.o.), at which Demosthenes made a 
defence of his policy in the snpreme oration of ancient literature. 

Besides the political speeches we have a number of speeches in 
private lawsuits. Of tlie thirty-two we possess probably only 
eleven are genuine. There are also speeches in public prosecutions 
in whish' Demosthenes attacked corruption at home, and addresses 
to the Assembly in which he warned Athens against her tyranny 
over Greeks, and called on her to make preparations to support 
the cause of Greek freedom. 

iSEischines (889 b.o.) was the chief orator who opposed Demos- 
thenes, and combined tho art of a trained actor with remarkable 
natural eloquence and power. Lycnrgus (888 B.a) had much of 
the merit both of Antiphon and Isoerates, while Hypereides (880 
B.C.) bad wit and grace as well as pathos and power. A number 
of fragments of his speeches and one complete speech were (Hs' 
covered in papyri in Kgypt between 1847 — 66 a.d. 

Srienee. — Astronomy was tho natural science specially in vogue 
ul Alliens. Tlniles (about 585 B.C.) is said to hnw ina<le known 
heforeband to tbo loni.ms an eclipse of tbc sun, wliicb so took tbe 
ML'iiiun ai.d Ji)»liuu arnoes by snrpriso lliat tbey con<'ln<lcd peace, 
though jutit about to join battle for the possession of Asia Minor. 
His contemporary, Pherecydes, was engaged at Syrus in observing 
the solstice, using for tho purpose a cavo on tho ibland cailed the 
Sun-cave. Matricetas in Lesbos and Cleostratus in Tenedos pursued 
astronomical investigations. At Athens tho shai-p outline of Mount 
Lycabettns greatly aided tho observation of tho extreme northern 
and sontbt^n point of tbo sun s ii>iug. Pbainus, sottled as a resi- 
dent alien at Athens, and employing tho results of astronomical 
science in Asia Minor, made further progress ; and in the age of 
Pehclcs astiODOimcal observations were eagerly earned on, espe- 
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cially by Moton. Meton was skilled in geometry and aicliitectuiu, 
and was celebrated lor bis success in the construction of water- 
works. But it was in astronomy his greatest successes were made. 
To attain a BcieotiEc determination of the annual course of tlie 
san he invented an instramezii which he called holiotropioD." 
II resembled a sun-dial, being a plate with a vertical hand, which 
cast the shortest shadow at noon on the longest day, and was 
thus employed to indicate the day of the summer solstice. The 
heliotropion was set up at Athena 488 11.0. The scale on which 
Meton and his assbtonts carried ont their investigations is attested 
hj the iact that expeditions were sent from Athens to take obser* 
vations on the Gydades and in Macedonia and Thrace* If eUm 
and his associates also changed the old period of eight years for a 
cycle of nineteen years, called the Great Year or Year of Meton. 
With this invention was connected a new calendar, generally ac> 
knowledged and admired as showing great progress in science. 

Medicine^ — Medicine, which was at first confined to the sanctu- 
aries of Asclepius, a secret of the priestly families, was made 
[lublic by the Asclepiade Hippocrates of Cos, a resident at Athena 
in the age of Pericles, and the founder of medical literature. 
Medicine iiad been, as long as it was conlined to the priestly 
schools, a technical craft based on lurclitary experience. But 
under AcunienuB and his son Kryximachus, iatimato associates of 
Socrates, and followers of Hcrodicus of Selymbria, who was the 
founder of the school, a new art of medicine spraog up, which dealt 
not with the treatment of disease, but with the invigoration and 
preservation of the human body as a whole. The many-sidedness 
of the culture of the age was seen in£udoxn<; of CniJos, one of 
the younger generation of physicians, who followed in the steps 
of Hippocrates. Sudozus was a contemporary of Piato, and a 
great traveller; a mathematician, astronomer, philosopher, poli- 
tician^ and geographer, as well as a physician. Endozns fomed a 
union of iriendshipwith Plato, and even followed him to Sjiaouse, 
Uis work in geometiy and astronomy was of great importance 
and originality. The medical profession was in high repnte from 
the earliest times, and celebrated physicians, with high salaries. 
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were officially appointed by different states. Cos, Cams, Croton, 
and Rhodes, were the ehief sehools of medioine. 

ilrr.— The charaoteristic of Greek thought in the best days of 
Greek Art — in the great age of 
Athens— was its definition of ha- 
manity, as the body and the sool 
of man. Greek art had not the 
medisBval aversion to the body ; it 
regarded the body not as something 
sepamto from, but tis something in 
godlike union with, the soul. 

Greek art found its adequate ex- 
pression in sculpture. Sculpture, 
however, was but the peculiarly 
apt expression of that tendency of 
intellect and feeling w hich may be 
ealled the plastic tendency, and 
which manifested itself alike in 
Greek arohiteetnre, Greek sculp- 
ture, Greek painting, and Greek literature. The linut of expression 
in sculpture was eoogenial to the Greek mind. The Greek*s very 
idea of the hi^^est virtue was fopArotyn*— sound-mindedness or 
a wise moderation of self. 
Over the porch of the ^ 
Delphic tt 111 pie was read 
the inscription, *' Measure 
in all things." 

Arch i tec t u rt' : the Three 
Chdtrs of Architi'rttirc. — 
Greek architecture was 

the outcome of Greek 

,. . jj _ J Ionic CnpitaL 

religion, and was deve- ^ 

loped in the service of the gods. Temple architecture was the 
earliest complete expression of Greek spiritual life. The Greek 
temple was essentially the house of a god. The primitive tree- 
sanctuaries of the gods developed naturally into edifices which 
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surrouiulod the sacred Btatues, and wLich were purely Hellenic in 
conception and execution. Every part of the Greek temple served 
the common end without being anything of itself. It embodied 
the Bacred significance of measure and law. The first temples were 
of wood, but that material was soon exchanged for stone, the form 
of building being, however, preserved, liicli colouring, carving, and 
gilding were employed. The immediate connection between the 
temple architecture aud the worship of ApoUo is plain. Apollo 
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bimself is named as the divine aiehiteet in the fonndation of his 
sanetoaries. The development and spread of the earliest, the 
Doric, architeotnre is connected with the sanctnary from which 
the foundation of the Dorian states begsn. In contrast to the 
Doric architectore, which was limited against change and develop* 
ment by priestly ordinances, arose the Ionic, in whidi there was 
free and nnrestrictcd power of development. 
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There were three styles or orders of architecture : the Doric 
order, the most umpldy the most chaste and severo ; the Ionic 
order, which was more ornate ; the Corinthiau order, which wag 
Btili more onmte, and belongs to the days of Roman dominion. 
These three ^orders are distio^shed by the details of their 
eolomDS and entablature. The capitals oC ]khe eolamns of the 
oldest, the Boric, order were simple ; . those of the lonio and Co- 
rinthian orders were richly ornamented. The eolnmns of the Ionic 
and Oorinthian orders were longer in proportion to their thickness 
than the Poric. The Doric order is distmgaiflhed by the austere 
and simple capital, and the shaft rising withoat a base dhrectly 
from the pavement. The shaft was Anted, and was in length be- 
tween five and six times its diameter at the base ; above the frieze 
projected a eomiee with a simple outline, which supported the flat 
and usually sculptured pediment'*' This severe simplicity gave a 
character of grandeur to the Doric order. 

As early as tbo sixth century tlie temples of the gods in Iltillas 
were nnmerons and magnificent. Thoy consisted generally of three 
parts — the veHtibule, pmiums^ the n<iofi, the temple proper, in which 
stood the slatue ot the god, and the opisthodomog, or back l>uilding, 
where was the temi)le treasury. The most celebrated of the early 
temples were the temple of Artemis at Ephesus and the temple of 

• S?irh an rdifico conxi-tod of several parts, of which it is well to 
know the uaiut-s. Tho coIiuiuia (originally veriical beiru!> ui wood), t$up- 
potted the long enm beam* that formed tiie roof. The colamn ended in 
a capital, which lapported the transTene beam or arohitrave. Above the 
architrave another pamUel beam was plaxxd; thii was the cornice, which sup- 
ported the pediment. A space for ornrtTnent was l^ft bt'twLon tlu* aii hitruve 
and the comics, uud wan called the frirze. The prujt'ctiiv!< poitioni^ of tho 
fhoze, which represent the e^tremitios of the cross beams, were shown in 
Doric arahiteefcmK^ tad were called the triglyphs, beUig ornamented with 
groove^ and the inter^ala between the beams were named metopes, and were 
c-oreied with slabs ornamented with figures in high i-olief. T»o architrave, 
frio^f!, and comics together wero called the enttibluture. In the Ionic and 
rnrintliian orders the ends of the rross heMins wpro coneealfd, and the frieze 
was a Hut surface, which was couiiuouiy ormuicDtt-d with ligurea. A circuit 
of oolamna was ealled a perii^tyle, and the UngMt temples were hypBthial, 
that is they enclos'4 a space like aa atriam open to the dcy. 
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Hera at Samos. The material employed at Ephesns was white 
mniMo, the order of building Ionic, the temple was 425 feet in length 
nnd 220 in breadth, with 127 columns60feet in height. It was begun 
600 B.O. That of Hera at Samos was originally of Doric architec- 
tare, and was also of great size. For the temple at Delphi, rebuilt 
BOOD after 648 b.o , the contract was £115|000. It was of the 
Boric order, nnd was built regardless of eipeose by the contra4stocB> 
the Alcmieoiiidn. About the same time the temple of the Olympian 
Zeus, at Athens, was begun by Pisistratus. Of existing remains of 
temples the most perfect are those at Poetam, a colony of BjbariSt 
where the larger of the two temples is a massive edifice in sim^e 
Doric style, 195 feet long by 75 feet wide. 

The MonumenU; the Parikmon; tlie Propylaa, — ^Xhe great age of 
Athens, the age of Pericles, saw architecture, as well as the other 
nrts, reach ita zenith. It was under Cimon, however, that the small 
Ionic temple of Nik4 apteros and the Theseum, a fine bui! lir <r of the 
Doric order still nearly perfect, the first public work^ \nn\t after 
the Persian wars, were commenced and completed. The Theseum 
was probably completed 465 B.O., and was situated to the north of 
the Areopagns. It was on the Acropolis, however, that the aiehi^ 
tectnral glory of Athens was centred. The hill had a single approach 
by a flight of marble steps 70 feet wide, atihe top of which stood 
the PropylflBa, a magnificent vestibule of Pentelb marble covering 
the whole west«n end of the Acropolis, with a frontage of 166 feet* 
Mnesicles was the architect, and the cost was about il460,000. 
Passing through the Propyhea the visitor came in sight of the Par- 
thenon, the supreme work of Greek architecture. The Parthenon 
was a festive edifice and treasure-house, erected m place of the 
ancient Hecatompedon^ on the highest point of the Acropolis. The 
design of Ictinus, the chief architect^ seconded by Calliorates, was 
sanctioned by Phidias and Pericles. The material was marble from 
Penteliens and the architecture Doric. The dimensions were not 
colossal The length was 226 feet, the breadth 100 feet ; the height 
to the apex of the pediment was 65 feet. It was, however, in the 
plastic embellishments of the building by the art of Phidias that the 
supreme effect was gaioed* Forty colossal figures and 4,000 square 
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feet of high and low rolief were inspired by his genius when they 
did not actually proceed from his chisel. The triangular area of 
the spaces formed by the oblique ledges of the roof on the east and 
west fronts of the building was filled with colossal sculptures : on 
the east the assembly of the Olympian gods with Athene in their 
midst beside her father Zeus ; on the west Athene with her follow- 
ing of Attic divinities by the side of Poseidon, who is followed by 




The Parthenon. 



the dcemons of the sea. The contest is for the prize of Athens, and 
the more savage god has to give way. The metopes between the 
triglyph blocks were adorned with sculptures — ninety-two tablets, 
each 4 feet 3 inches square, filled with sculptures in high relief, gene- 
rally groups of combatants — Athene fighting against the Gigantes, 
Theseus against the Amazons and Centaurs; order and law against 
rude strength and violence. Lastly, a frieze within the circuit of 
13 
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columns passed along the outer walls of the cella, a baud 3 feet 
4 inches high and 528 feet long, containing a representation in low 
relief of the Panathenaean festive procession. In the metopes the 
g}'mnastic figures rise in vigorous high relief; in the frieze the 
figures project but slightly from the surface, and the eye glances 
along them as along a drawing. A number of slabs from the 
frieze and metopes and colossal fragments from the pediments, 
are in the British Museum. The remaining important building on 




Caryatides, Temple of Pandrosos. 

the Acropolis was the Erectheum, or temple of Erectheus, a master- 
piece of Ionic architecture, which was not commenced before the 
Parthenon was completed, and which was not completed itself till 
393 B.C. Outside Athens the most celebrated temples were that to 
Zeus at Olympia, whore was the masterpiece of Phidias, the 
Olympian Zeus, and the temple of Apollo at Phigalea, built by 
Ictinus, both works of the Doric order. 

Sculpture: Vh'ulias. — Among the Greeks, sculpture, like archi- 
tecture, first developed its powers in the service of religion. The 
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Mrli««t figoFO reprwentatioDs of the god« had no claim to ro* 
semUineo to their originals, bat were mere blocke of etone 
or of wood supposed to have been obtained and handed down 
miraoiiloasly. 

The plasiie impnlse among the Greeks was at first exerotsed only 
on the saered utensils and bronzes^the tables, vessels, tripods, 
lamps, Aom Sxx the temple. Thus it has been well said by Cnrtiiis 
the whole teetonio art of the Oreehs is eonseerated by a hi^^er 
purpose and stamped by the impress of a moral dignity that is 
distinetiyely Hellenie. As the new honses of religion, the temples, 
arose^ figures were required for them. The first sculptors carved 
these figures in wood. The religious purpose influenced Greek 
sculpture long after the priestly influence had declined. Exces- 
sively free movement appesred to be a violation of religious rever- 
ence, and no divine personage might be represented in a state of 
agitation or in a too realistie form. Sculpture, too, was largely in- 
fluenced by the ordinance ksued from the sanctuaries of the 
national gods that victors In the games might be honoured with 
statues in the courts of the temples. The first stataes of the 
kind were dedicated at Olympia in the time of the Pisistruti he. 
Triple victors might be represented life-size and tho likeness com- 
pletely true to the original. The result of a perfect ^3 uiiiastic training 
was a work of art which the Hellenes accomplished in themselves ; 
and when one out of a number of youthful rivals had success- 
liiUy solved this task, tlic impression of the livinf:» vvurk of art wjia 
preserved by sculpuuu ; and thus round the habitations of the goils, 
the centres of the nation, bands of chosen youths were preserved 
in imperishable furms to call on future generations to imiiato their 
achievements. In this Jepartmeut of sculpture fidelity to the model 
was required, to represent the perfect form of the youthful %nctor ; 
and since the youth of Hellas entered on the contests naked, art 
represented the naked figure, glorifymg the body as the most per- 
fect and noble object in visible creation. 

Thus Greek art learned reverence from its representations of the 
gods and fidelity to nature from its representations of the victors 
at the public games. Often wood, stone, and bronze were used 
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in representation of the figure. In Crete the first sotUM)! of artisU 
, arose. From Crete the plastic art passed to Peloponnesus. In 
Cbioi vbA Bvnos, long before the growth of the Badalie art of 
stonemasonry, the treatment of bronze had been diaeoTeved and 
freely developed. 

In Chios, at the beginnmg of the seTentli eentuty, the art 
of soldeiiog pieces of bronze together was discovered fay Glaa- 
eai. The Samians, improving upon the idea of Glaucus, dis- 
covered the art of founding in bronze. With this invention tiie 
plastie impulse of the Hellenes was set free; the rapid and inex- 
pensive mode of procedure made it possible to mnltiply a sno- 
eessful work of art, and an extensive trade in bronze statuary set 
in. The Samian art was developed in oonnection with the sane- 
taaiy of the Samian Hera and spread thenee to distant hmds. The 
eontiniial eommnnication between the different cities of Hellas made 
all local progress in art rapidly become national* Yet though pro- 
gress had began in the twentieth Olympiad, the Hellenes took 
thirty Olympiads to reach command over thetr materials. The 
steps of this progress were seen in the temples, which were prao* 
tically art-mnsenms in which oljects which represented varions 
periods of srt were preserved. 

Up to the time of the Persian war Attic sculptors, though they 
had prodneed works distingnished by religions earnestness and 
severity of style, had remained stiff and without freedom or life in 
their representations. 

In the Peloponnesus, sculpture, aided by the art of bronze- 
founding» had flourished freely, and there were schools of art of high 
repute in the Oreek world at Bicyon, ^gina, and Argos. At^gina 
Onatas was the first artist to attain general Hellenic fame, prodno- 
iug uot only statuesof the gods forthePergamiansand Phiga1tan8,bni 
historicsl groups in bronze for the cities of Achaia and for Tarentum. 
A contemporary of Onatas, AgehMlas, head of the great art school at 
Argos, where bronze was the material chiefly used, waa fomous for 
power in technical execution and composition, sufficient to attract 
to his school artists from all quarters. Three of the greatest 
artists of antiquity, Myron, Polycletos, and Phidtas, were among 
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bis pttpils. Extrftordinaiy dnonatie power tod versatility dis* 
ttngdshed Mjron, a native of Elenthern, where Attiea borders 
on BoBotia, His perfect mastery over bis materials is seen in tbo 
figure of Diseoboliis, bent towards the ground in a position tbat 
ean be only momentary* 

PolycletQS came from Sieyon to the sebool at Argos. His aim 
was perfect beauty, and his work was distinguished by attitudes of 
repose and dij^iuiied simplicity. His chief work wud a cbrysele- 
phantino statue of Hera. 

Phidias (bora 490 n.c), the son of Ch.irmidi s, an Atli iiian, was 
a few years the senior of Sophocles. lie belongt'd to au artistic 
famiiy, and was himself at first a painter. While still younj? he 
went to Argos and studied in the studio of AL^olada*?. After his 
return he soon became known as one of the leading artists in Athens, 
and was employed on the group in brooze executed for Delphi in 
honour of the victors of' Marathon. 

At this time also the colossal Athene Promaohos (the defender) 
issued from thr studio of Phidias. This was a bronze statue which 
with its pedestal stood some seventy feet in height, and thus tower> 
ing above the Parthenon opposite the Propylna, the point of the 
spear and the behnet crest were visible to ships approaobing 
Athens when off Soniam. 

Phidias, who was not only % great artist bat a man of eoltore 
and thongbt, entered fully into the ideas of Perieles, and being as 
supreme in art as Perieles was in politics^ was withoat jealonsy 
allowed by the other artists to assign to them their work in the 
accomplishment of the vast schemes which the great artist and the 
great politician had formed together. The Hellenic confederation 
against Persia had just taught national unity. This eouluderution 
was to bo revived as a national union to restore the sanctuaries 
destroyed in the war. A national congress at Athens was pi opused, 
and all free states invited. This was probably immediately after 
the Thirty Years' Peace. The larger states, especially Sparta, 
set themselves against the proposal, and the scheme of national 
union in works (>f peace came to an end. Athens then besifaQ 
spending her lesourcesi and especially the money in the treasury, 

a 
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on works on a magntfioent scale, of which those described mider * 
the head of architecture weie the chief, Xo these may be added 
the sculptures of Phidias himself, the marble statue of the god- 
dess Kemesis, at Bhamnus, the great statue of Athene Futhenoa 
in the Perthenon, a work in gold and ivory of colossal pize (nearly 
forty feet) and of great magnifioenoef precious stones being used 
for the eyeSf the cheeks and hair coloured, and no less than forty- 
lour talents of gold employed on the statue. In the left hand 
was a spear, and in the right an Image of Victory four cubits high. 
The Parthenos was first seen to the assembled people through the 
great portiil of the cella on the grandest celehratiou of the Pana* 
thenjra ever held at AtLciij?, 438 b.o. 

"With the death of Pericles the great ago of Greek art creation 
passed away. The lofty calm of Phidias was changed for vehemence 
of moveuieut and boldness of treatment. This tendency was seen 
in the work of Callimachus, a contemporary of Ictinus, who strove, 
before all, after novelty. Ho invented the stone-drill, by which a 
hitherto unknown delicacy of execution was added to the treatment 
of marble, and he also introduced the rich ornamentation of the 
Corinthian capital. Alcamcnes kept alive for awhile the school of 
Phidias, but the tide of artistic power was out of Athens, not in it. 
Scopes (892 — 848 B.a), one of the Parian family of artists settled 
at A^ens, was the supreme genius in the new Attic school. 
His work in marble was full, of movement and life. Aphrodite 
was transformed from the dignity of the old draped type to the 
beauty of perfect and uuTciled form* The goddess became a 
woman. 

Praxiteles (668—886 b.o.)> an Athenian, at any rate by resi- 
dence, worked chiefly in marble, and was at his best in his 
heads, in which he displayed a mastery of the mysterious action 

and reaction of body and soul. His Eros was represented as a 

boy growing np lost in the thoughts that, not yet understood, pass 
through his soul. Tho group of Niobe was considered the finest 
uork of this school, though its authorship was somewhat on* 
certain. 

Leochares worked by the side of Soopas and Praxiteles, and in his 
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Celebrated Ganymede, tbe boy is borne aloft by the cngle, not 
as a captive bni as one eagerly striving beaveo wards* At tbis 
period likenesMS of contemporaries began to be exeeated for 
their friends* Leocbares wroagbt a statue of Isoerates, and 
Bilinion a fignze of Plato in a familiar attitude — a work taken 
from life, and valned as a memorial of their master by Plato's 
pnpils. The woric of Attie scnlptors was sought in all regions, at 
Byracnse and at Haliearnassas, where Maasolns was a liberal 
patron of art. 

Painting Pohj^notutt Zsuxi§. — More than one architect was a 
Bcalptor, and more than one sculptor was a painter. The Greeks 
enhanced the beanty of their temples and of their statues by 

colour. For a long time painting was merely decorative, being 
confined to outlines filled up willi colours. It took a more 
important rank with Polygnotus of Tbasos, a eonieniporary of 
Phidias, who invented the principal colours and gave beauty and 
life to his figures. He, as it were, transported by the skill of his 
brush the uoble lines of statuary to the walls of the temples and 
edifices. Like the sculptors, ho was inspired by poetry and he 
aimed at the ideal. Aiistotle said later to his disciples : " Pass 
before the painters, who depict men as they are ; stop before 
Polygnotus, who makes tbem more beautiful than nature has done." 
He decorated many temples, and drew inspiration from patriotism 
as well as from religion. He decorated the Thesenm, and filled 
the magnificent Pcekile Stoa, or Painted Porch, with the battle 
of the Amazons, with the taking of Troy, and the battle of Mara- 
thon, victories of Greece in the struggle with Asia* He also 
decorated the sacred chamber at the entrance to the Acropolis 
afterwards known as the Picture Gallery (Pinaeotheca). 

Polygnotus was a man of grand ideas and loffy purpose. He 
not only achieved great works, lus school at Athens influenced all 
spheres of Attic art* From his time we find a better style of vase 
painting, a notable advance in beanty of form and power of in- 
vention and composition. Polygnotus painted gratuitously the 
great iVescoes which raisuLl ihe Atlic hchuul of painting to be 
esteemed the first in Heilaii. \Vu muBt join to his name that of 
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flannftnofl, brother of PbidiAS, who aided PolygDotns in the vast 
eompofiitioxM of the Pcekild, ezeenting independently the pietore of 
the battle of Marathon. 

Apollodorus of Athens was (he first to give new charm to his 
pictures by means of light and shade, and by remarkable effects of 

colour. 

Ztjuxis (ir)ij B.C.) of Heracloa anJ Parrhasius (1'2() «.c.) of 
Ephesns were also painters of the highest rank. The former, who 
acquired great wealth by his art, preferred to paint single figures. 



of which his celebrated painting of Helen, painted for the city of 
Croton, in Magna Groeia, was an example. 

PanrbasinSi like Zenzis, pursued bis art obiefly at Athens, and 
with like power and like snceess. An anecdote, which is perhaps 
only a &ble, indicates at least the mastery of eolonr and realistio 
power aseribed to the two artists, of whom it is related that they 
bad each painted a picture, Zenxis a bunch of grapes on which the 
birds came to feed, so perfect was the representation, Furbasius a 
enrtain which Zenzis himself supposed to be merely a curtain hung 
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&«mg the pietoro, and asked bis rival to laise, thus proving the 
realism of Ponrhasins to be superior to his own. 

The school of Zeuxis and Parrhasius was succeeded by the 
school of SioyoD, of which Eupompus was the founder. His papli, 
Pampbilos, was head of a jet more celebxated academy of painters, 
of whom Apelles was Uie chief, Apdlles was an Ionian of 
Cos, and studied both at Amphipolis under Pampbilus and at 
8ioyon. He was the court painter to Alexander the Great, and was 
alone allowed to paint Alexander's portrait. He excelled in single 
fi^'urcs. Ills most colcbrakd picture Witt4 tLe Aphrodite Anadyo- ' 
lui ue, representing the goddess of iove rii:ing from the sea, painted 
for the temple of iEsculapias at Cos. Apelles was by general 
admission the greatest painter of the old world. 

Artistic Indusinj ; Ceramics. — The Greeks ali-o knew how to en- 
grave gems. Pyrgoteles, the most celebrated of the gem ongnivers, 
was seal engraver to Alexander the Great, and divided the royal 
favour with Lysippus and Apelles. We have only to examine the 
galleries of the Louvre Museum to realise the richness of the 
remains of this branch of art. 

Ceramics* were particularly benefited by the artistic taste of the 
Oreeks. Pottery was first used at a very early date, for Homer 
speaks of it with praise, but it was very ooaree, made of opaque 
porotis paste. Delicate unglazed earthenware was employed for 
domestic use, the amphora», two-handled vessels which were often 
of enormous size, held the wine and oil. The gjazed earthen- 
ware was carefully made, and ornamented with colours and 
designs. A great number of Greek vases have been found in 
Italy, and they have been eonfnsed with Etruscan ones. Those 
most frequently found have red paintings, which produce an har- 
nxonious effect. Oeramic art followed the progress of painting, 
and in the same way passed from mythological subjects to fanciful 
scenes of fuiiuiiar Ufe, from liie gudb and beioea to the life of 

tic (];iy. 

Mwtic, — ^Ab we have said when speaking of their literature, the 

* The whole of one quarter of Atbeoi WM oceopliNl by the nakos of 
poCtecyi and was csjled tba Certfmum 
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Greeks knew how to sing as soon as they knew how to speuk. All 




Greek Vase from Apulia. (In the Louvre.) 
the ancient philosophers agree in making music a part of the geDerai 
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system of edacation, not as an amusement bnty says Aristotle,* as 
a study ** OMentially tending towards yirtoe.** 

In Laeedemonia all the ehildren learned mnsis of tbe Dorian type, 
grand and severe ; all their exercises were eondneted to the sound 
of the flute, and the warriors advancing to battle always marched 
to the sound ot' that instrument. The Dorian music, as we have 
said, was the most serious, the Lydian the most piercing ; the 
Phrygian was between the other Wo. The ^olian, which was at 




Sn ccc wfttl Cithua-plajer. 



an interval of half a tone between the Dorian and Phrygian, was 
also used. As long as the voice accompanied the instruments they 
remained simple. The cithara had at the earliest date four strings. 
Tei 'pander added three more and formed the lyre. Tixuotheos in- 
creased the nunib( r of strings probably to eleven. 

The changes eliected by Timotheus (446—857 b.c.) of Miletus 

• Ariitotle. Pditice,*' Book VIIL 
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accompanied an equally serious change in the influence of music. 
It lost all ierions and higb puipose, and its only object became to 
give pleasure. This revolution in music took place about the time 
of Plato ; and Euripideii hearing Timotheus hissed when he at- 
tempted to play hia n«w music in the theatre at Athena* predicted 
that he would prove the ehief delight of the stage. There were 
then, as well as now, keen discusBione between the partisans of 
the old and new music ; the latter was declared immoral and likely 
to eorropt the cnstoms of the people. But this meretrioioas de- 
velopment aceompanied a Bimilar development in sculpture and in 
literature, and was the oonaeqnenee of the decadence of the State 
rather than the eaaaew 

^«fMftti CAoroctw 4^ Qftdt Litemiure and Art. — ^The Oreeka 
had an nnrivalled sense of the fitness of things. 8ophrotyM^ih9 
wise moderation of self— was in their view the highest virtue* This 
view theur early physical edncation, this th^ pnblio games helped 
to form. The Ume spent in the gymnasia developed self-control in 
developing a healthy hody and a sonnd mind. A deep senee of the 
« importance of self-control pervades the best literatmre of Greeoe 
until the decadence set in. Self-control became a law of the Greek 
nature, and all excess in art or literature, however magnificent^ waa 
felt to he an offence against an unwritten hot nnehanglu-; and 
binding code. 

'*In its poets and orators,*' says Hegel in his "Aesthetik,** 
part iii., sec. 2, chap. 1, "in its historians and philosophers, 
Greece cannot be eonceived from a central point unless one 
hrings'as a key to the understandmg of it an insight into the ideal 
forms of sculpture, and regards the images of statesmen and philo- 
Eopbers as well as epic and dramatic heroes from the artistic 
point of view ; for those who act, as well as those who create 
and think, have, in those hcautifttl days of Greece, this plastic 
character. 

They are great and free, and have grown up on the soil of their 
own individuality, creating themselves out of themselves, and 
moulding themselves to what they were willed to be. The fiiiv of 
Pericles wati rich in such characters : Peiicicu himiieU, Pliidias, 
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Flatot above ail Sophocles, Tbacydidee, niso Xenophon and Soerates, 
eaoh in his own order, witboat the perfection of one being dimU 
niflhed by that of the others. Tbey are ideal artists of themselves^ 
oasi eaeh in one flawless mould— worhs of art which stand before 
na as an immortal presentment of the gods.** 
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CHAPTER Z. 

TBS JUf FUSION OF OBSEK OSNIU8. 

SmntAST : OftiiMt ol flw Political Pacad tt w of QvMce ; llie FeloponiiMln 
War — DeoadoDoe of the Democracies ; Conuptfon of Society— Bad 

Eeonomic Orpanization — Rivalry b< twpen Sparta and Th^hes ; Ex- 
huuiitioa of Military St rem grth ; the Mtrctnarits ; Decline o£ PatxiotiMn 
—-Military Power ot Mactidonia ; the PhiUanx — Character of the i£a<^- 
doniaa BomlnioiL—* Alexander; hli Expedilion Into Aaia; the King, 
TraveUer, and Goloniiei^fieaalU of Alezander^a Work— The Greek 
Kingdom of Egypt; the Ftolemiea ; Olory ol Aleranilm— Science and 
Literature at Alox^mdriu — The Grfro-Syrian Monarchy ; Empire of tlie 
Seloucidffi — The KiiifT'lom of Pi ri;atrius-^ Decadenoe of the Greco-Maco- 
donian Kingdom — Ihe Knmun Oooquest, 197-146 ».c. — Diffusiou oi 
Greek Genaita through the Weat; Polybiua, the Hiitorian; Platan^ ; 
Lnoian— Univeraality of Oreek OMuuo-rSjooptio TaUe of ihe Develop- 
tneai of Greek (Hvtliiatioii. 

Causes of th£ Political Decadcjicc of (iretce ; the Pehponnesian 
War. — Until the age of Pericles, cither tlie exu i ual prt ssure of a 
common euemy, the {*rmt Asiatic despotism, had weKUul the Hel- 
lenes into one, or the hond of coniiuon religion and conimon litera- 
ture liud culture had drawn tin ui to^'t ther. But even in thu iit'o 
of Pericles, rivalries commenced to divide and ■weaken Uelhis. The 
[onians of Athens, who ruled over a confederation of four hundred 
oiti68> excited the jealoosy of the Dorians of the Peloponnesos, who 
grouped themselves ronnd Sparta* Tlie two cities not only reprr 
seated two branches of the same family, they also personified 
opposiiig governments—Sparta, ihe oligarchy, Athens, the deino* 
eraey. They each endeayonred to promote ihe form of gOTenuneot 
tliey had adopted, and the Peloponnesian war (481 — 404 b.0.) was 
at the same time a war of peoples and of principles. It therefore 
extended to eveiy city where the demoeratio and aristoeraiio 
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parties cnme into contact, and the smallest as well as the most 
important cities snfiered in common from the shook of that great 
contest. 

This gr^t oivii war, better known as the Peloponnesian war, was 
disgraced by merciless sevority. The Greeks proved more cruol 
towards their fellow-citizens than toward the Persians* They 
mntnally weakened each other, to the satisfaction of the great king, 
who devoted himself to maintaining tho even boknce of power 
between the two dtteSt Athens and Sparta, whose livaliy gnaran- 
teed his secnrity. 

After thns fighting, not without honour, dnriog thurty years, 
Athens snecnmbed through her own errors. She had reeeived a 
fatal blow to her maritimo power in Hex adyentnrons expedition 
to StcUy, which ended in irremediable disaster. She had by her 
tyranny worn ont her allies, who abandoned her when her rnle, 
at first beneficial, became merely onerous. The Spartans, more- 
over, had learnt the art of navigation, and their fleet strengthened 
by ships from Cormtli and Hegara vanquished the Athenian. 
Iiysander defeated Oonon and oausecT the Long Walls, which 
joinsd the PirtBus to Athens, to be destroyed. The Dorians insulted 
the conquered lonians and replaced the Athenian democracy by the 
oligarchy of the Thirty Tyrants, thus revealing the real cause ot 
the war by the use they made of their victory. 

Ikeadmueofthe Dtmoeraeie$; Cdrrupihn ofSoeUitf, — ^The Spartan 
suocess was therefore not only the victory of a city but also of a 
form of government, which consequently was imposed upon nearly 
every town in Hellas. The democratic governments had fallen 
into discredit by their caprices, their venality, and their corrup- 
tion. In many places the pablic offices had been eagerly competed 
for beciiuso tboy aft'orded facility for realising a fortime. The 
Athenian citizens, btjiiir? paid for their attcndanco at the public 
assemblies, did not truulilc themselves to engage in any occupation. 
Tbo power passed into the bands of demagogues, who flattered the 
people, and Cleon, tbo leather-seller against whom Aristophanes 
directed bis satire, was not the worst of them. 

Neither the bitter irony of Aristophanes nor the wise precepts 
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of Socrates had been effectual in arrestiog the cormpiioii of 
nftiiDers, and Buoh men as Plato and Xonophon found themselTflS 
obliged to live away from Athens. 

Bad Economic Organization. — ^The vices of Greek Boeiety were 
Tendered almost incurable tbroagh bad eoonomio organization. 
Athena in ber aplendour only numbered fifteen or twenty thousand 
citizens, who were served by a vast mnltitade of Blavee* The whole 
population, inelndiog alaves and leaident ahenfli waa probably over 
half a million. 

The handictafta were ehiefly worked by elavei, and the Athe- 
niana reserved only eommeree, art, and polities for themselvea. 
In spite of Solon's laws, idleness appeared dignified to meet 
of them, and the Athenians lived on the obols thai they re- 
eeived for attending the assemblies, and eonld not rise from 
poverty ezeepi through the public offices* Two opposing dasses 
were thus formed, ^ose who eigoyed great wealth and those 
who coveted it This explains the frequent revolutions that 
charaeteiize the history of the Oreek dtles, the exile of the xieh, 
and the confiscation of their possessions. 

Bitalrtf bOwem Sparta and XMm; Ea^auHhn of MUUary 
Strength: th$ Mtretnarui: Dtelme of Patriotim, — ^The prevalent 
dissoluteness had even infected Sparta, whose citizens had for« 
gotten the laws of Lycnrgus, and there, as elsewhere, great wealth 
waa concentrated in the hands of a few. The number of actual 
Spartans had been considerably diminished by their frequent wars, 
and a fresh conflict with their rising rival, Thebes, diminished them 
still more (880—862 B.O.). 

In the Peloponnesian wars Thebes had fought against Athens, 
and bad been repaid hy tlio slavery that Sparta, after seizing 
by treachery her Acropolis, the Cadmca, had imposed upon her. 
Freed hy two of her citizens, Epamiiiondas and Pelopidas, who 
deserve to be counted amonf^st the most illustrious of the Greeks, 
Thebes thought she could aspire to the first rank. Upheld by the 
diplomatic skill of Pelopidas and the military talents of Epamin- 
ondas, she maintained a successful struggle against Sparta, whose 
forces she defeated at Leuctra (871 b.o.) ; she dominated Ihessaly 
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and entered into an alliance with the King of Persia. But her 
greaineBB rested upon two men, and perished \\\{\\ them. Thebes 
was incapable of roUng Greece when Sparta and Athens had each 
failed in torn. 

Ihe patrioUsio of the early ages had d I « appeared, weakened by 
corruption, destroyed by revolutions and internal divisions. Athens, 
indeed, admired her great orator, Demosthenes, and the citizens 
even roused (hemfielves sufficiently to follow him to Chsronea. They 
were defeated, and with them the independence of Greece sac- 
cambed to the Macodonian power. 

MiUlarjf Power of Macedonia ; the Phalanx. — Three valleys con* 
verge towards ihe £gean Sea, forming a semicircle sormoanted 
by high mountains. The eonntry is watered by three great rivers* 
the Haliaemon (Indji Karasou), ihe Azius (Ywdar), the Strymon 
(Stroma). Ibis was Hacedonia, a fertUe well^wooded territory, 
Isrge enough to feed a numerous population, thai physically 
dominated the north of Greece, and seemed by nature fitted to 
dominate it politicslly. 

The Macedonians considered themselves a branch of the Helleme 
family, and their kings claimed to be descended from one of the 
Heraclidfls. From an early date these princes were allies of 
Greece, and Archelsus (429—406 B.a) amongst others attracted all 
the Grecian artists and authors, including Euripides, to his court. 
But for a long time the people remained in a state of semi* 
, barbarism, wholly occupied with defending themselves against the 
attacks of Epirus, Illyria, and Thrace. Prolonged rivahries in the 
royal family perpetuated the anarchy and delayed the progress of 
the Macedouians, who, however, attained greatness under Philip 
(860— 8d6 B.C.). 

Philip had in his childhood been carried as a hostage to Thebes 
by Pelopidas, and bad received a Greek education. He was able 
to make a close study of the decadence of the people, in the 
rivalry of the ambitious, the verbosity of the orators, the social 
hatreds. He comprehended the military weakness of cities that 
depended on hired mercenaries, and if he admired the sacred 
baud of Thebans formed by Pelopidas, he fully realized the feeble 

14 
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help u l)und of only three hnndred men eonld give, (hoo|;li they 
were all picked soldiers. 

Beturniog to Macedonia, first as regent, tbmi as king in the plaoe 
of bis nephew, he devoted himself to forming in Ifaeedoma the 
mititaty organization for which the numbers and ohartcter of 
bis abundant and vigorous poftulation offered such ample matftrialg. 
He surrounded bimsolf with eompanions (A«ram») chosen amongst 
the nobles in whom he trusted, and whom he thus retained 
under his personal influence; with spearmen (domphoroi), who 
formed bis body guard. He also created the phalanx, an im- 
mense body of sixteen lines, and forming a front of one thousand 
men. Til in front bristled with pikes, for the first six ranks were 
armed with a ong pike. The trno art of war commenced, and this 
superiority of military organization secured tiio empire of the £ast 
to Macedonia. 

ChanicUr of the Mnefiilii)ii<jn Dominion, — The ^facedonians fir<?t 
Buhjngated Greece ; an ini perceptible and unique conquest, we may 
almost say. In fact Philip conquered Greece by proclaiming him- 
self a Greek, by inteifering in that country for the protection of 
religion (the Sacred Wars), and by only asking for the honour of 
avenging the injuries sustained by the Greeks Mid of leading them 
against Persia* No sounder or finer diplomacy was ever employed 
to conceal a strength which might have been imposed with erael 
force. Demosthenes, however, was not deceived* To the lasting 
honour of the great patriotic orator he denounced all Philip*B. 
deception, exposed his projects and pointed out to bis fellow- 
citizens the abyss whither they were tending in their ianeied 
security. But paid orators like iEscfaines were always lauding 
Philip's good intentions towards the Athenians. One virtuons 
citizen, Phocion, alarmed at the inequality between the strength of 
Athens and that of Philip, rose to advise peace and to frustrate the 
orations of Demosthenes. The latter was forced to use all his 
elfiqnonco to imlnce the Athenians to remember then great repu- 
tatit>ii, and to show on the field of Ciiaronoa that the descendants 
of the victors of MnraUion. Salnniis, antl Pi;itie:i could not be 
conquered without a struggle. But ail was useless, Greece lost 
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ber freedom. ftU'eedonk pretended to preserve Greeoe, and left 

each city its own constitution, contenting berself with maintaining 
the oligarciiic party, which was useful to hor. 

With the asBistance of the Greeks and the advantage of Greek 
ideas, Philip renewed the old conflict with Asia. At a congress 
convened at Corinth he was appointed Generalissimo of Greece, 
and if death pi t vtoted him from undertaking the great expedition 
for which ho had demanded contingents from all the Grecian 
cities, he left his preparations to one etiU better qualided to carry 
unt his plans, his son Alexander. 

Alexander ; his Expedition into Ana; the King, TraveVift and 
Colonizer. — Alezaoder was even more Greek than PhiHi\ A pupil 
of Aristotle, an admirer of Pindar, whose house at Ihebes be 
spared when all others were levelled with the grotind, an entho- 
siastie lover of Homer» whose works he always carried with him 
even dariDg his invasion of Asia, he eommenoed his Asiatie expe- 
dition by a kind of pilgrimage to the ruins of Troy and the tomb 
of Achilles, whose exploits he hoped to rivaL If he attempted to 
retaliate on the Persians for the invasion of Xerxes it was with 
very aneqnal means, for he had only thirty-five thousand men with 
him. 

The East then was invaded by a European army scientifically 
trained and led, and we can understand tbe rapid collapse of the 
vast i'ersian empire, divided into provinces but partinliy united, 
and governed or rather despoiled by satraps each independent and 
jealous of the other. Alexander was victorious at Granicus, and 
sent three hundred suits of armour to the Athenians to be placed 
in Minerva's temple, with this inscription : Alexander, eon of 
Philip, and the Greeks, with the exception of the Lacedemonians, 
have consecrated these spoils from tbe baibarians who inhabit 
Asia. (May 888.)*' 

Threatenings of revolt made no difference in Alexander's 
arrangements ; he prided himself on having profited by a Greek 
education. In the illness that endangered his life, after an impm- 
dent hath in the Gydnns, he showed a greatness of soul worthy of 
a philosopher; and alter his victory at Issns (388) his generosity 
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towArds the family of Darins was a novelty in a coimtry where the 
proscription of roynl familios was of ordinary occurrence. If Alex- 
ander was implacable against Tyre, it was not only because of the 
seven months* resistance that the city oflfered him, but also because 
in its destraction he gratified the hatred that had always existed 
between the Greeks and the Phoenicians. 

Plrepared by the Greek writers to admire the wonders of Kgypi, 
Alexander appeared more as a liberator, than a conqueror to the 
Egyptians. He freed them from the dread of further persecvtions 
by the Persians, Zoroaster's fanatical disciples, and the Egyptian 
temples were again opened for the solenm march of the long 
religious processions. Lastly, Alexander founded, not far from the 
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month of the Nile and near Lake Mareotis, a town which has retained 
his name and transmitted it to posterity — ^Alexandria, the greatest 
colonizing work of the world-travelling king. 

His expedition had, indeed, more of the character of exploration 
than of war. Ho stayed in l iich city, studied its customs, and in- 
quired into its civod and its Jaws, wliich Lc often abolislied in order 
to establish mort' LMjuitultle ones. Wlu n a spot, by its advanta<,'tM)iis 
position, appeared suitable for tbe foundation of an Alexandria, ho 
comniHTidi 'l and it was built. Akxantb r travelkd ioisurt ly, paus- 
ing for hunting parties, horse races, wrestling, and other athletic 
contests. 

By the side of his group of captains we find a large and distin- 
guished group of poets, philosophers, , and artists, such as the 
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painter ApoUee* the (sculptor Lytippiu, and Pyigoteles the 
eDgraver. ^ 

The eonflagration of Persepolis, after the victory of Arbela, is 
no longer attribnted to Alexander; hie whole eharaeter is opposed 
to aueh stapid barharism, and he admired and respected the 
Assyrian and Persian monuments quite as mneh as the Egyptian. 
His advanoe towards Eastern Asia and the sight of the savage 
oountries that he passed through gave him still higher views of the 
importance of his mission. He had spent four years in destroying 
the Persian empire; he now passed six in travelling over the 
plateau of Iran, nnd conquering the countries up to the valley of the 
Indus and the whole of the Punjab as far as the Ghanra. 

It is not wonderful that his marvellous exploration and conquest 
of Asia mentally intoxicated Alexander, who ended by believing 
liimself almost a god, or at all t^veiits by causing adoration to bo 
paid himself as if divine. This •was another result of his Greek 
ediu ;iti<>n. Comparing himself to the deified heroes, he thought 
that lie bad l illy merited divine honours and that he should bo 
ranked witli Jlorrnles. The gross flattery of the parasites who 
attended Alexander's court seems to have increased his pnde and his 
pretensions ; and when his friend Clitus indulged in plain speech and 
unpalatable criticism, the king in a fit of drunken rage slew him. 
He repented bitterly of his hasty act ; but this did not prevent his 
becoming more and more lihe an Eastern despot, till plots among 
his officers and mutiny among his men forced him to act once 
more with decision and promptitude. Not long afterwards Alex- 
ander, who, as was his eustomt had drunk deep in the banquets 
that preceded the projected campaign in Arabia, was seized with 
fever, and died prematurely at the age of thirty-two years, an age 
when he might yet have reasonably formed vast projects for future 
realization. 

J2touZl» of AUxander^B Wvrk, — The Macedonian eonqueror had 
travelled over and awakened Asia; he wished to regenerate her 
materially and morally. 

Lavishing the accumulated treasures of the Persian kings, he 
evor^ wiieru ciicuUlcd an immense quantity of silver and gold liiut. 
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for a lung time had been unproductive. Tbroii<;h him Asia was 
opened to tlio iutlnence of Europe. He excavated a port at Ikbylon 
and cleared tho Tigris from the obstacles tbat liindered navigation. 
He sent an expedition along the coasts of Arabia to complete the 
valaable information collected by Nearchus, who luid been sent 
from the month of the Indas to establish maritime oommnnication 
between India and Persia. 

He endeavoured to unite the vast empire he had founded by 
Helleoizing It. He set the example of intermarriages belween 
Europeans and Asiatics by marrying Statira, the eldest daughter 
of Darias, and he also indaeed his offioers and ten thousand of his 
men to take wives from among the women of the eonntry. In his 
desire to amalgamate Europe with Asia he even admitted Asiatics 
into his army, and equipped and trained them like Haoedonians. 
In short, he broke up the old Greek exclusiveness by his influence 
and example. 

** Blending together as in a festal cup," says Plutarch, ** laws, 
customs, ruct'S, uud national affections, be taught men to consider 
the whole earth as their native land, all honest men as their family, 
and only the wicked as strangers." 

Although bis lite was so bhort he had sufficiently advanced his 
work of fusion for its inlluence to remain after bis death. The 
Greek language spread and was adopted all over western Asia, 
and Alexander's empire was divided into kingdoms, of which the 
most important imitated the Greeks in their habits and Ufe. In 
short the powerful hand of Alexander sowed over rough and 
ignorant Asia the fertile seed of Grecian ideas and art. There was 
and has been no parallel work of civilization for the advantage of 
millions accomplished by one man over so vast a field in so short a 
time and with so much energy and method. 

The Oresk Kingilom of Egypt; the Ptolemin; Glwy nf Alest' 
andna» — The soil of Egypt was the best prepared, and it was the 
shores of the Nile that responded to Alexander's sowing wiih tiie 
richest harvest Without stifling the ancient Egyptian civilisationp 
the Greek civilization developed easily under the intelligent admi- 
nistration of the Ptolemies, parUcularly of the three first. 
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The Ptolemies allowed (he old Egyptian creed to exist, bat made 
the worship of Senpis open to both Greeks and Egyptians. AIex> 
andria was the eapital, beeaose Memphis and Thebes were too far 
inbnd. By its maritime situation the new eity attracted all the 
eommeroe of the ^gean Sea, and even of the western basin of the 
Mediterranean, towards itself, and beeame the chief emporiam of 
Afrioan and Asiatic merchandise. Ptolemy the First, a Macedonian 
friend of Alexander, bnilt a tower on the island of Pharos, which 
was joined to the city by a moie, and on this tower lights were 
burnt to guide the mariners at night. Alexandria at the hei<^ht of 
its splendour numbered nine hundred thousand inhabitants. 

Ptolemy Soter wished LLat Alexandria should be au artistic and 
intellectual as well us a commercial capit.ii. In the library of the 
Museum, or tomphi of the Muses, a sort of university, ho colloctcd 
more than seven hundred thousand manuscripts. The Museum was 
both a library and an educational establishment. The most famous 
men of letters and learning received in the Museum the most ampio 
hospitality, and delivered lectures, which were attended by nearly 
fourteen thousand students. Alexandria was enriched by the master- 
pieces of painting and sculpture. Ptoleiny Philadelphns ordered the 
toanslation of the sacred Jewish books from Hebrew into Greek, 
and f^om that time they were read throughout the civilized world ; 
and the Sepinagini, or Version of the Seventy (so called from its 
anihorisation hj the Jewish Sanhedrin), became the authorized 
version thronghoot all the East. The same prince commanded 
the exploration of the unknown regions which ky beyond the cata> 
raets of Syene, and resumed the work that Kecho had commenced 
with the otject of joining the Nile to the Bed Sea. 

Science and LiteraturB at ^2««afw^rtVi.*— Alexandria became a new 
Athens, although literature never reigned there as it had done in 
the citv ul Alhena. No great writer appeared there, and the most 
illustii Ills name is tliat of Theocritus, a SyraeuRan, a charaiing 
pastorttl poet, who sang of the country, and who in his i(l\U8 or 
little pictures of life shows a remarkable love ol nature joined to a 
command of musical and curionsly exquisite langnage. 

Bat Aiexandria was chiefly distiiiguiiihed for the siuiit of criti- 
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cism. The Egyptian priest Manetho (285 — 247 b.c.1, writing in 
Groek^ was the atiUior of Chronicles of Egypt," of which but a 
few short iirigmdats remaio to as, Berosus did a yet more importaiit 
work for Chaldeen history. Zenodotos (280 b.o.) was Iibraria& tA 
the Museum, and began the work of eorreoting and oommeDting on 
the text of the Greek poets. Aristophanes of Bysantiam (200 
B.O.) endeavoured to preserve the true prononeiation of Gte^k 
^endangered by the mixture of raees that employed it — by 
marking by means of itimple signs the syllable on whioh the afcoeni 
or stress fell. Aristarehas (156 B.c) revised the Homeric poems, 
and by bis sagacity and good taste laid the foundations of seienti^ 
ficholarhhip. 

Tho "Elements" of EucKides (Eucliil), wriUcu in the reign 
of Ptolemy Soter, have become the foundation of modeiu geo- 
mitry. Archimedes (200 b.o.) whs a itader of progress in mo- 
chiinics. Eratosth OIK'S, who flourished about the same date, th^ 
custodian of the Hhriiry at Alexandria under Ptolemy Euergetes, 
was both a literary and a scientitic man. He Avas the tirst to measure 
a degree of the mendiau and to estimate the size of the £art«i« as 
it was then supposed to be. 

Alexandria became the central meeting-place for the best minds 
of the East and the West. All doctrines were represented, and 
mingled freely there ; the Jews became impregnated with Greek 
ideas, the Greeks were initiated into the Oriental systems* Aa a 
result of these influences the Neoplatonio school arose and 
flourished, and the thought of Philo the Jew was inflnenoed 
by the two schools of thought, Greek and Oriental. This philoso- 
phical and scientific movement continued during the whole period 
of the Boman empire, for Alexandria roust also be credited with 
Ptolemy (second century a.d.), the famous geographer and astro* 
nomer, who arranged a planetary system, which held its plaoa 
until it was superseded by that of Copemioas. 

The Greco- Stjrian Monarchif ; Empire of the Seleucida. — The 
monarchy founded by Seleucus at Baliylon (812 n.c.} comprised the 
greater part of the countries cuiuiucied by Alexander, and after 
the battle of Ipsus (901) and Coiupedion ^260) it included nearly 
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(he whole of the Persian empire, ezoeptiDg Egypt, Phoenicia, 
and the north of Asia Minor. Eastern Asia escaped from the role 
of the Seleaeid» (260), and notwithstanding an expedition of 
Antioehns IILt whioh penetrated to the hovndaries of India, these 
prinees found themselves forced to lenonnee the more distant 
eonntries at a time when they had mnch difficulty in holding 
together the yarioixs populations of Asia Minor, Lebanon, and the 
valleys of the Tigris and Eaphrates. 

Of these peoples no one was m a position to lord it over the 
others, so much so, that the Selencids had no fixed capital, moving 
their court from the old and decaying capitals of Assyria to the 
new cities founded in imitation of their master Alexander. The 
Seleacidae were in fact great founders of towns. Selencus I. built 
on the Tigris, at the junction of the canal with the Euphrates, 
Seleucia, a city which soon attracted the commerce of Babylon, 
and at the same time became the resort of tlip merchants of Upper 
Afiia. Ho gave the name of his son Antiochus to another town 
built on the Orontes, in Syria — Antioch, not far from the Euphrates 
and Asia Minor. Although it was not a seaport, and was o*bliged 
to have a separate port in the town of Laodicea (named after 
Seleneas's mother), Antioch rivalled Alexandria in activity and 
]axniy,and like Alexandria it became a centre of Greek coltnre as well 
as of commerce, where hoth merchants and philosophers assemhled 
from all countries. The two cities resembled huge oracibles, where 
the fofiion of nationalities and of ideas went on. Antioch contained 
upwards of seven hundred thousand inhabitants, and merited the 
title of Queen of the East Seleueus also founded Apamea, on the 
Orontes, called aAor bis first wife^ and many other towns, for there 
were at least sixteen Antiochs, five Laodiceas, three Apameas, &c. 
Several of these towns were exclusively Greek, and enjoyed a free 
administration (a people's assembly, senate, archons, strategus, kc), 
and many of them, aa Magnesia, Kphesus, Smyrna, had the right 
of coining money. 

Althongb the administration of the Selencidie was very imperfect, 
and the conduct of Antiochus 111. and Antiochus Epiphanes was 
vezy absurd, the monarchy of .the Beieacidie, even in its decline. 
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was more brilliant than the ancient Persian empire. In the first 
place the Hellenization of Asia advanced under their rule to a Teiy 
high point of perfection. Greek caltoie and Greek refinement 
became known in all parts of their vast ompire. In the next plao^, 
their wealth became enormone, and the wild eziravaganoe of tfaeee 
princes, the nnheard-of laxnry which they displayadt piove that an 
immense amount of gold and silver had aeonmnUted through the 
labours of a long peace and through the deyelopment <A agticnltare^ 
industry, and commerce. 

Th$ Kingdom of Pergamut. — Some finetions of Asia Minor having 
escaped from the Selencidss formed small independent kingdoms — 
Bitbyiiia, Pontus, and the kingdom of Peigamus. All had been 
under Hellenic influence, and the Idngdom of Pergamus beeame 
glorious and prosperous nnder the dynasty founded by Attalas I. 
( 2il- -11)7 B.C.). The library of Pcrgamus almost rivalled that of 
AlexaiiJiui, containing more than two hundred thousand manu- 
scripts. Purgauius gave its uaiiie to the skins which were prepared 
there for writing, and which advantageously replaced papyrus and 
wax tablets, I hese skins were called perijamea ch/frffc (jwrtfameno ia 
the Middle At,'es), Irom which we have formed our word parchment. 
As wc all know, parchment remained in use until towards the end 
of the Middle AgeStWhen it was replaced by paper made of rags. 
Pergamus also possessed artists and a school of sculpture. In the 
second century of the Christian era she boasted the celebrated 
doctor^ Galen, who with Hippocrates is the glory of ancient medi- 
cine. Even in the remote kingdom of Bactriana inteUigeQi prinMs 
restrained the nomad hordes of the north and eneoomged leanung. 
They have transmitted their names if not their glory by the surfivid 
of their beautiinl coins. 

Decadence of the Oreco-Madcecnian Kingdom, — ^The dUlusion of 
Greeks throughout the East was not effected without detriment Uy 
Macedonia and Greece. The Gteco-MacedoniaQ kingdom was al 
first perpetually troubled by the struggles of rival nileES» then by 
iLu ^ti u^p'le between the two halves of the kingdom, sometimes 
united, somclinies separated, fur Greece retained enough affection 
for her old liberty to be continually in revolt, though she had not 
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sufficient strength to regain her freedom. Greece sUU eafiered from 
the evils that had destroyed her independence. Her eities were 
more fhan ever divided into the rival sections of the poor and 
the rich. More frequently than ever oligarehy and democfaoy 
supplanted each other, to the satisfaction of the Macedonians, who 
were thus always snie of a party favourable to their rtile. In the 
meantime Greece became a battie-groand for the aspirants to the 
Macedonian throne — ^Polysperchon, Cassanderi Antigonns-Gonatas, 
and P^hns. 

A revival of the Spartan power which tiMik place nnder and 
under deomenes was not of long duration, Athens was no longer 

formidable, but an AchaBan league had been formed, which com- 
prised twelve cities uuder a strategus, and wliich under the Aimous 
Aratus (245 u.c.) liad sacceeded in forming aa aliianco of the most 
important towns of the Peloponnesus,. Sparta, of courne, excepted. 
The reforms of Cleomcnes and the Spartan ambition induced 
Aratns, but lately the liberator ot the Greeks, to imperil the 
liberties of his country by appealing for aid to Antigonus Doson, 
King of Macedonia. With the help of the Macedonians, Arutus 
won the battle of Sellasia (222 B.C.), Cleomenes was vanqnished, 
and with him the eanse of Greece. The Achodan leagae remained 
the client of Macedonia until it became n]]i( d to Rome. 

The Rfmnn Con^ii (197 — 146 B.C.). — The Bomans, who, while 
engaged in the second Panic war, had for a time ceased their enter* 
prises in Greece, attacked the Macedonians (200 b.o.), and finally 
broke their power at Oynoseephaln (197 B.a). The Macedonians 
were compelled to restore autonomy to Greece and to pay the 
expenses of the war to the Bomans. At the Isthmian games Fla- 
mininns the consnl proclaimed the freedom of Greece. Hie Greeks 
received the boon with shouts of joy. They were allowed to he 
free, but tbey did not understand that liberty must be earned not 
granted ; they had, in truth, only changed masters. But their new 
rulers dissimulated tbeir mastery with the skill to which they owed 
their success. Pbilopoemen, chief of the Achaean league, "the 
last of the Greeks," carefully avoided giving them any offence, 
and chittily occupied himself with strengthening the league he 
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headed. His policy was too yv^triotic for the Romans, who excited 
a revolt at Messono. Philopopmen perished, and Greece was left 
withoat a guide (188 b.o.). When the Romans had oompleted the 
anbjiigatioii of Macedonia (battle of Pydna, 168) they were no longer 
concerned to avoid ofiending the Greeks. A pretext was found, in 
disturbances arising from a diflpato between Athens and Oropas, 
for diBBolving the Achcean leagae» and a final defeat of their forces 
by the Romans under Hnmauns, ended the last strnggles for 
Greek independence (146 B.O.). Greece became a Roman province 
under the name of Aehaia. 

Difunon of Oreek Oemu$ through fAe Wat; Pol^bhit the Bi$tO' 
nm: FluUtnch; Lueian, — Rome thus brought into closer interoonrse 
with Greeee gradually came under the Hellenistic inflnence, and the 
jniim of the Greco-Roman period of Greek literature now demand 
onr attention. Among thene, the first in note and in merit is Polybius 
the historian, who stands next to Herodotas and Thaoydides, and 
has grasped and most admirably described the history of Koman 
conquest (from 261 b.c. to IIG B.C.). Born about 210 b c. at 
Megalopolis, in Arca iiu, his youth was passed in t lx dayn when the 
Achaean leagne was Leaking a last effort against Komo. After the 
defeat of Persou?* of Macedon by the lioiiiaiis, Polybius was carried 
ofl" to Home. Taken into the bouse of /Emilius Paulus, ho became 
the conBtant companion of the younger Scipio, and was an eye- 
witness of the gr(uit war; and bis accounts have all the plainness 
and precision of di^spatches from the field. He was with Scipio at 
the destruction of Carthage, 146 b.c, and in the same year wit- 
nessed the burning of Corinth. Polybius was a judicious and pro- 
fonnd historian ; carefoi of the truth, he obcerved and explained 
the course of events* knowing how to group the whole cirenm- 
stances and yet to analyse the details. Polybius accepts the ani- 
veraal empire of Rome as in accordance with the fitness of things : 
as Providence had ordained to Greece the empire of the mind, so 
it had ordained to Rome the empire of the whole earth. We 
possess five books only out of the forty which comprised the 
history. livy from the beginning of the second Pnnie war makoa 
free use of Polybios. 
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DioDysins of Haliearnassiis (25 B.a) attempted in his "Ar. 
ehttology" an early history of Rome up to n.c. — a sort of 
introduction to Polybiu3, Of this wo possess a few books only. 

Dioilui lis Siculus (40 n.c.) matlo, under the name o( the " His- 
torical Library," a nnivcrsal history grouped round the centre of 
the world's life in his day— ftome. The geof,Tapher Strabo skil- 
fully enlivened geography by information on the history, religion, 
and manners of the different nations — of Europe, Asia, Egypt, and 
liibya — which he passes in review. In the tirst century of the 
Christian era, Josephu8» although Jewish in his nationality, wrote 
in Greek the History of the Jewish War," from the capture of 
Jerusalem by AntiocbuB Epiphanes (170 B.O.) to the eaptore by 
Xitos, of which he was an eye-witness. 

The world empire of Bome diffused the Greek language and liter- 
atare throngh Hie civilized world. Edneation made rapid atrides. 
History and biography, critieism and rhetoric, took the plaee of 
poetry, and flourished together with the eminently practical St^ic 
philosophy, of which £pieietas — ^banished from Bome by Domi- 
tian's edict against philosophers (94 a.d.)^ — and the Emperor Marcna 
Aurelius Antoninus (121 — 180 iLD.) are the chief representatives. 

In biography, Plntaich stands easily first. Born at Gheronea 
(40 A.D.), near the battlefield where Grecian liberty perished, 
Piutirch frequently visited Rome, where he was received with 
honour by Trajau and Hadrian. ]lis chief work was the 

Parallel Lives," every pair of lives tuiiMsting of one illustrious 
man 01 Greece and one of Rome. All his bio;j;raphie8 are permeated 
with the charm which results from vivid nanativo full of well- 
chosen details and well-told anecdotes. As much philosopher as 
historian, yet without losing himself in systems, he applied himself 
to incorporating in his ''Moralia" or ethics ail the precepts of 
practical morality. 

As a brilliant essayist and satirist, with an admirable prose style, 
Lncian (160 a.d.) deserves a high place. His JJialogues of the 
Gods," in which he satirizes the popular Greek religion, and bis 
<* Bialognes of the Dead," are admittedly classics in the department 
of satire in prose. 
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Univenality of Qr€$k {?tffitiff.— Conqaered Chreeee had sprttd 
her laognage and literature over both the East and the Weit 
Homer and Plato received inereasing attention and ndmiratifin 
firom tbe shores of the Nile and Orontes to the banlts of the Tiber. 

There was no serions odacation given at Rome without tlie koow- 
ledgo of the Greek liinf^uiii^e, ami the Greeks uot only coutinued to 
write, but they even ins{)ircd Lutin writers, who took them for 
their models. Tbe civilizing influeuce of Greece was oven more 

strongly felt in the East, in the 
countries where the Greeks were 
most nameroas. Beneath the 
lioman rule the East remained 
Greek ; Rome imposed poilitieal 
noity, but was unable to secme 
unity of language and eivilica- 
tion. When her empire fell, tbe 
East became a Oreek empira, 
which continued until the middle 
of the fifteenth century. 

Daring the centuries that fol- 
lowed the capture of Constanti- 
nople by the Turks (1458 A.D.). 
the Greeks had sufficient vitalitr 
their nationality from destruction by preserving in 
Turkish slavcrv their lauiruaee and their relifjion. 




Ancient bookcase. 



to preserve 
the midst of 

(ireeee, liberated by tiio War of Indt pendenee in 1827, bent itself 
to rej^'ain the pound lost in the centuries of its captivity ; and the 
pr()<^M-ess of learniiig and edacation gives good hope that there 
will follow in due course a literary revival. 

The great orijo^inal work of the Greek mind in literature and art 
was done before 800 B.C., but the diffusion of the culture thiif 
attained came later. This Hellenization of the civilized world was 
carried on under the auspices and through the medium of the world 
empire of Rome. And so while the modem world derives ite tra- 
dition of law and government from Rome, it is from Greece 
that it deriyes the inspiration of its intellectual and moral life. 
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CEAPXEB XL 

THB BOlUN BBPDBLIO. 

Summaby: The RomanR—ltiUy : Situation of Home — The Etruscans— Forma- 
tion of the Roman People — Roman Religion — The Religious Idea amongst 
the Bomaaa— The Bonum Fbiinilf ; the Fetenul Authority— Httrriage ; 
the Mother of tiie Fftinily — Emancipation ; Adoption — The Gotidition of 
the People : Liberty and Slavery — The Freed men —The Rights of Pro- 
perty— Orgniiization of the City: the Gens — The Curino : the Tribes — 
The Patxiciautt and Plebeians; The Tribunes — The Lawa of the Twelve 
Tables : Civil Equality — The Law of Marriage : Social Equality— The 
Divinoa of the Oeoralate: Pfllitical Equality—The Pleheitiiu admitted 
to the fktMthood : Keligioea Equality — Union of the Two Orders: ita 
ronscquonccs — The Govommcnt of the Ronmn Republic: the Senato — 
Tho Assemblies: Comitia of Uio Curiae, of the Centuries, and of the 
Tribes— The Consuls— The Dictator-The Censor— The Praetor— Tho 
Qnestor->11ie Tribniiea— The Ediles— The Equitea: the Oolleofcka of 
Tkxea— Organiaetion ol the Anny : the Legion— Militaiy Diecipliiie— 
l*atriotiam— DisintereatedneiB aod Fovarty— Chaiaoler ol Hhn Bomaa 
Bepablio* 

The Homant. — Tbongh in the Tegion of tbe mind the Oreelts were 

80 necessary to all other nations, in the affairs of life the Romans 

wero Uieir masters. Home possessed stability of character and perso- 
verance, discipline in government and method, military power and 
patriotism, in a far higher degree than Greece. Rome had tlio 
desire and genius for frovernment. Her rule was not that of an 
exclusive race, immerically stronger than tho Hellenic family, but 
of a city which amalgamated from amongst all nations fresh citizens 
15 
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with her own, until gbe had adopted them all and become the uni* 
versnl centre. Home, in truth, was a political expression. She luuted 
a hundred different peoples in one body without destroying national 
distinctions. She snbordinated the local institutions that she 
respected to her general institations, the national religions to her 
religion, the particular lawi to her laws, and the multitude of Ian* 
gnages whioh were spoken in all parts ol her empire to her own 
langoage. Borne was a £ifherland that took the precedence of 
eTery native land, hat the unify she estahlished did not do away 
with the diversity of the various nationalities she ahsorhed. 

Her civilization included all the ancient civilizations in a union 
that was more apparent than real, a civilization that was original 
althoogh eclectic, which was brilliant in spite of its defects, and 
which rescued the WcBt from barbarism. Even when destroyed it 
served, we may say, to leaven the civilization of the Middle Ages 
•and of modern times. Rome was the direct teachoi of Europe, and 
in studying her wo uliY.uly, in some degree, stu<ly the origins of 
modern civilization. " No historical investigation in a grand style," 
Bays Mominscn, ** can look away from Homo.*** 

Italy: Situation of Borne, — R mo was situated nearly in the 
contro of Italy, that peninsula shaped like a leg and traversed by 
the Apennines. A neighbour of Greece, bordering upon Gaul, not 
far from Spain, and projecting one extremity towards Africa, Italy 
divides the Mediterranean in two distinct parts, and is thus 
adnnrnV Iy situated for ruling it completely. 

But the history of Home is not the history of a country like 
Assyria or Egypt, it is rather the history of a city like Tyre or 
Carthage, which remained the centre of and gave the name to a 
mighty empire. Italy is much larger than Qreece, and could sustain 
a numerous population. Although somewhat monntainous, it pos- 
sessed between the Apennines and the Mediterranean fine plains, 

* For this rMSon modern louming has speoially been applied to emninefiia 

numerous problems which Roman histoiy preientg. The scienoe of epigmphy, 

that is the btuJy of ins( riptions, cnnblpf? us to Ltltcr comprehend the 
mysteries of the Eoman religion, and purticularly the Bomaa inatitatioaa 
and laws. 
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connected with each other in a way which rendered unity possible. 
Such a country was naturally the homo of a numerous population, 
robust, serious, as vigorous in militarj' life as the Spartans, almost 
as intelligent in civil life as the Athenians. 

Rome, built on the banks of the Tiber, was in the middle of 
Italy, itself the centre of the ancient world. Situated at some dis- 
tance inland, for a long time Home was 
not a naval power, but she was near 
enough to the sea, by way of the Tiber 
(five leagues), to become ambitious of 
maritime empire, an ambition which the 
extent of the Italian coasts naturally 
awakened. 

The Etniscans. — The most profound 
mystery surrounds the origin of Roman 
history. At least four peoples seem to 
have succeeded one another on the soil 
of Rome. The Siculi, called by Diony- 
sius *' a barbaric race sprung from the 
soil," are said by him to have first 
peopled Rome; next came the Ligures, 
with affinities with the modern Basques ; 
then the Pelasgians, inhabitants of 
Greece prior to the Hellenes, to whom 
may be traced the affinities in language 
and mythology between the Greeks and 
the Italians./* With the Pelasgians must 
bo classed the Aborigines, a people 
whoso descent and origin is entirely unknown. At a later date 
Rome was the point of junction of three peoples, the Etrus- 
cans, Sabines, and Latins. The Roman people was formed on the 
seven-hilled site of the city of a mixture of Latins and Sabines, 
whilst they probably received their religion and customs from the 
people who were the chief power in Italy before them, the 
Etruscans. 

In the eighth century b.c. the Etruscans, who had lost their hold 
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on many of their possessioos, still formed a powerful confederation 
of twelve eities in Etnuria proper, between the Amo and the Tiber. 
They were perhaps of Pelasgian origin, like the Hellenie and other 
Italian tribes, bat the Etmseans seem to have preserved tlie tradi- 
tions of their Asian eradleland better than any other people in 
Italy. The Etraseans, like other Eastern peoples and like the 
£g} ptians, had a mysterioos religion, which was the poasaesion of 
an organized priesthood, and was preserved by them with exdnsive 

cnro. The funeral grottos of Etraria Lave provrf 
rich mines of vases, jewels, ainl utensils of all 
kinds, which now enrich the Italian mns«. urns. 

'The I'tirmiitinn of tin Ilnnuni I\i>j'it. — Hit 
early history of Homo consists of po* tic legends, 
in which it is impossible to se})arate the ground- 
work of fact from the superstructure of fiction. 
Sach is the fable of ^ueas, which professes to 
acconnt for the origin of the lioman people as 
fugitives from Troy, and which became the great 
historic legend of Rome. Such is the story of 
Romnlos and Remns. Sneh, with a more solid 
basis of fact, the deeds of Numa, of Talloa Hoe- 
tilias, Ancos Ifartios, of the Tarqnins, and the 
story of the crime of Sextus, which led to the 
banishment of the kings. In the primitive ages 
a committee or council of the corin called the Se* 
nate. together with the patricians made np the city 
of KojiK . There were three tribes, subdivided into 
ten curifT. and each curia into ten decurijr untUr ( crtiiiii chiifs. 
The king himself was nominated l»y llie Senate and elected by tlie 
curim. The curiae and their repit^cntatives held all the poWcr 
of the state, executive as well as lt <ji>lative. lieneath them cauic 
the great body — the plebeians — neither numbers of the aristocracy 
nor its dependants, and without religious or poUtical rights. They 
had cither come to Home in the pursuit of trade or been brought 
as the spoils of conquest, and were chiefly domiciled foreigners 
subject only to the authority of the king. For centuries after the 
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6Zpa]8i^ of the kings the patrieians, or deseendantB of the original 
settlers at Rome, were id continual struggle with the descendants 
of the later settlers — tlio plebeians — :ind the history of these 
struggles and of the gradual pro^'ress of the plebeians to equal rights 
makes up a lar^'o part of the history of the city of liome, 

Tlie lioman luiiijton. — The lloinan religion bore the mark of ita 
Aryan ori{:^in. The gods are personifications of the ajipearances 
and forces of nature. The Divine was scarcely distinguished from 
nntural phenomena. The greater gods — as Jupiter, Juno, Janus, 
Diana — were based on the phenomena of the skies. Jupiter (Deus 
pater) was god of light. Juno was goddess of the days "wbea 
the ereseent moon reappears in the heavens. Diana was a national 
lunar deity eorresponding to Jann<;. Janus was the true Italian 
god of the snn. He is also eaUed Qnirinns, probably from qttirii, 
a Sabine word signifying a spear. Mars was the god of prodnetiTe- 
ness and war. The gods of the soil and agriealtore were, like the 
gods of tiie sky, of both sexes. The ehidf were TellnnoM), Tellns, 
8atnm, and Ops. And of these Batam, the chief and the most 
ftoeient of the Italian divinities, gave his name to the age of 
simplicity, peace, and honest labonr which marked the change in 
the life of the people from the nomad life of the banter to the 
settled life of the hashandman. Orcns is chief of the subterranean 
gods, and mles over the departed ones called niafiM — the deified and 
transfigured ones who inhabited the deep places of the earth. Fire 
is represented by Yesta (Sanscrit waaSf to inhabit), and her 
worship is closely connected with that of the Penates, the tutelary 
spirits of the houRe. Vesta was ono of their chief divinities ; 
and the young girls who liad devoted their lives to her service— 
the Veetnls — watched over the sacr<'d tire that was always kept 
burning in her honour in the Atrium, where the Vestals dwflt Ite* 
side her temple. The Komnns also honoured a number of rural 
deities, Flora, Pomona, Faunus, Pales, Pan, and otliers. The goda 
bad their festivals, as the Lupercalia, the festival of the Lyeean Pan, 
the Terminalia Terminus, tlie Saturnalia of Saturn, and the 
Ambarvalia, the festival of the fields. 

These last-named rites were confided to a college of twelve 
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priests, called the Arvales firtttres* There were also the FlameDS 
(priests of each of the gods) ; the Salii (priests of the god Mars), to 
whom the care of the ancilia or sacred shields were confided ; the 
Fetialesy charged with performiog the ceremonial which accom- 
panied declarations of war or treaties of peace. Bat generally 
there was no separate priestly caste. The priesthood was not only 
a lay bat a national instltation. Oar fore&thers," says Oicero» 
were never more truly inspired than when they decided that the 
same persons should preside over religion and govern the repaUk." 
And 60 men became priests or angurs, praetors or oonsnlfl, at the 
same time. Thus there was never any conflict between religion 
and the State. ** The class and the family," suys Mommsen, " were 
not annihilated in the Roman community, but the ultimate founda- 
tion of law was the ntate. Liberty was simply another word for 
the right of citizenship in the widest sense." 

The iielUfious Idea amovffxt the Ramans. — Although the ancient 
rcH<^non was preserved for many ccntnrics, the invasion of Greek 
philosopliy produced an important change in the liuman faith, parti- 
cularly in the century before the commencement of the Christian 
era. From this period the Roman philosophers did not hesitate to 
seek for the notion of Ciod in their own consciences. Cicero, and 
later the moralists of the Homan empire, rose to the conception of 
la God revealed in the marvehj of nature, a Being of soveraignintelli' 
genee,who had arranged the world with infinite wisdom. The Roman 
philosophers were less prone to lose themselves in speonlation than 
the Greeks, and maintaining a practical basis they sacceeded in 
framing a religioas philosophy founded on reason and eonscienee^ 
which formed a strong contrast to the State religion with its empty 
ceremonials, which were incapable of developing the sentiment of 
, tme piety in the souL The religioas philosophy, first of Cicero 
and afterwards of Seneca, was a part of the long preparation of 
the ancient world for Christianity. 

The Homan Famihj ; the Paternal Authority. — At the same time 
the old Kuiiiun religion was the bond of union between all the 
members of the same family. The power of the father (putria 
potestas) was nowhere considered mure holy or more absolute. Ix 
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coDtiniied daring the lathar'a life, even when the eon himself had a 
family. Only the father was free to have an opinion of his own 

(sui juris) ; the children, even after their majority, did not belong It^ 
to themselves ; they werealieni juris, i.e. under the law of another, 
that is of their father. The eon mi.^ht he a citizen, even a manis- 
trate, yet in the home he was under his father's rule ; and the 
father's power extended to the right of selling the son as a slave 
or even of killing him in case of crime* Justice, before belonging 
to the State, belonged to the lather, as priest and judge. 

Mmriaffe: ik$ MathiroftHi Family. — Binee amongst the Bomaus 
the son was thus in the power of the father, it is seareely neces- 
sary to say that he eonld not marry without the paternal eonsent, 
for his children would not be under his control during his father's 
life. Marriage was one of tbe most solemn events in the life of the 
Roman citizen. Tlio only union that was legal must have been 
contracted with the consent of the head of the family, at a certain 
requisite age, between persons of free position. This was a legal 
marriage, and was usually celebrated with solemn religions cere- 
monies (oonfarreatio), bat reserved for the Alliance between great 
families. -Nevertheless, marriage existed for the lower classes, 
although it was not consecrated like the patrician alliances. If the 
requisite conditions were not fulfilled there was no real marriage, 
the children were not under the paternal authority, and the portion 
brought by the woman was not subject to the laws of dowry. 

Real marriage couUl only be between Roman citizens. The 
wife had the Bame dwelling as her husband, and retained it after his 
death. She left her family and her lumiiy gculs, to enter her hus- 
band's family and to worship his gods. Consequently, if her husband 
were still subject to paternal authority, she and the children who 
were hotn to her fell under the same rule. But the wealth that 
formed her dowry was managed according to certain rules, which 
secured its safety and its restitution if death dissolved the union. 
Divorce was at first uncommon— the first divorce is said to have ^ 
taken place 284 9 a — ^hut afterwards divorce was facilitated, and 
became of frequent occuiicnce, and obl^iiaulc tiiu will of either 
maa or wife. 
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No marital power resulted from tlie mere murriat^e. A spt eiaJ 
deed was required, and a tipeciai couseut, before the wife leii, as 
tbey sniri, in manum. The tfuiiittf, which much resembied thfi 
paternal authority, signified a power exercised over the womaa, 
either by her hasband or by a traste«» A girl who foond benoll 
freed by her father's death eooid not retain her liberty ; she wraa 
placed under guardianship. If she married and the deed coDferring 
the light of niaiiu* on her husband intervened, he became her 
trustee; if the deed did not intervene she retained her trufsfe^. 
Widowed or divorced, she could not escape from some guarui...:!- 
ship; she was always in vhiiiu. When the power of the manus 
had not been corjttrred on tlie liusband by the solemn mar- 
riage (coufurreatio), it was attained by a counterfeit sale of the 
woman to him (coemptio) by her fatLer or by berseif, with her 
trustee's authorisation. However harsh the Roman laws may have 
beoui oustom, which is stronger than law, assigned an honourable 
rank to the wife, fnater/amilua, the mother of the &mily, as they 
ealled her. She was head of the household, watched over the 
children's education, and had great influence with her hushaod. 
Roman matrons enjoyed remarkable freedom, for marriage was 
protectrd by very severe laws, and, moreover, most of them were 
animated by a btrum^ feeling of pride of race, and by the sentiment 
of honour. For a long time they were pimple in tlieir dress, and 
this simplicity was rendered compulsory by strict sumptuary laws 
which regulated the toilet. The Roman women worked diligently, 
carefully fulfilling all their domestic duties, and holding aloof from 
public afEairs ; but even when they were occupied wiih their modest 
ikome duties they were, like their husbands, passionately sealous 
for the glory and greatness of Borne. Gomelia was proud of being 
the daughter of Scipio Afrieanns, but she was yet prouder of 
hearing berself culled the mother of the Gracchi. 

Eniaiiripatlon ; Adof'tion. — The paternal anthority was so great 
amoMi^st the Boraans that the father could not renounce it without 
first deliberately declaring his wishes three times. It required three 
emancipations or successive sales to liberate a son—to emancipate 
him» as we say. It was necessary for the father to go through the 
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form of Belling bis son to a third person, \vlio tbon freed him as a 
slave was freed. This sale had to bo repeated three times before 
the Bon belonged to himself, became sui juris. Adoption was a 
mueh more eommon formality amongst the Bomans. In order 
to provide for the perpetuation of the family, if natural heirs were 
wanting, it was enstomaiy to oreate a family in the eyes of the law 
by the adoption of a child or children from other honses. Adop- 
tion oonld even be exercised in favour of persons who had already 
attained manhood, snd of persons who were in possession of all 
their ri^lits [sui jurU), when it was called adrogation. But this 
form of adoption was only allowed to those who had no children, 
and who couUl not hope for any ; it was accompanied liy solemn 
forms, and required the consent of the pontiffs. The free ma^ 
who was "adrogated" lost his independence and fell under the 
power of the man who accepted him as a son. Everything that 
he possessed passed to his new fathen 

Adoption xeqnired the fulfilment of as many complicated forms 
as adrogation. The paternal authority of the natural father had 
to be dissolved, and a new paternal authority created in favour of 
the adopting one. In order to renounce his patria potcstas over 
his son, the father, as we huvo ulready explained, was obliged to 
emancipate him, then the father, the would-be adopter, and the 
child had to present themselves before the magistrate and feign 
a lawsuit. The adopter claimed the child, the father otiered no 
opposition, and the magistrate declared that he registered the 
deed. The adopted child then entered his new family^ and if he 
remained there became the heir* Adoption was allowed even to 
those who had children. 

The Condition of the PeopU^ lAherty and Slavery, — ^The laws just 
given respecting family ties necessarily only applied to free men. 
Thero was one fundamental ditTerenco outside every j oliticui dis- 
tinction, this was the ditTerence between free men and the slaves. 
Free men, that is men born free, were ifi'ienm\ and at first no otliers 
(though afterwards manumitted slaves were admitted to the fran* 
chise) could acquire any civil rights. The others were all slaves, 
blavery naturally embraced ail prisoners of war, those who had 
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•nfbred any ignomiziioiis eondemnation, inBolvenfc debton, fte. 
The alMre^ whether he helooged to the State or to a cituen, coapod, 
80 to speak, to be a man. The property of a master, to whom he 

%vas only a chattel, the slave had absolutely no judicial existence. 
His maiiiage was neitlier a civil nor a roligioas formality, and 
produced none of the results of legitimate marriage. A slave Imd 
no fanaily of his own, even when he had children, for they became 
alaves by the fact of their birth. The slave was a pari «f his 
master's family, in the sense that he was under the power of the 
father of the family, and that he eonld not conftraet any ofali^i- 
tions» nor aequire anything without the intervention of hia niMter. 
The master*8 power over tiie slave was so absolute that he could 
even pat him to death if he wished. It required long oentories of 
moral development before the laws nnder the empire vestrieted this 
absolute power, which was ofteu abused, and it required a new 
religion to put au end to slavery itself. 

The slave was a portion of his owner's wealth ; he could thei^ 
fire be sold, and formed part of the res mancipi,* If the master 
did not wish to alienate the slave entirely, he could reserve the 
bare ownership and cede the nsofruct. Everything the slave 
produeed belonged to his master, who only left him a mini- 
mnm portion of the fhiits of his laboiuri which formed his small 
savings, his peeuUum* The slave was not only entrusted with the 
cultivation of the fields and domestio service, he also need the 
handicraft he had learnt for his master's profit, and a singular 
economical Biluatiuii eubued, pioduciug coiisequences that were 
felt later on. 

The Frefdmcv. — Sometimes a slave won some title to his 
owner's gratitude, and he was consequently freed. Amongst this 
people, who loved law and forms, particular ceremonies marked 
the passage from slavery to freedom; the most nsual was the 
msnnmission by the wndkta. The owner had also the tight 
at each revision of the firanchise to inscribe his slaves in the 
ranks of citizens. This freed them, and he could also free 
them by wilL 

* For what diatt«ls wore r$* tmndpi, aeo Goiu^ i. 119, 299, 
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The freodman, ttAtfittntM, then beeasu free, bat the original blot 
elmxg to bim, and the freedmen with their sons fomed a large 
dam at Borne, intermediate between the elaTee and the tM^nu t\ or 
free bom. Besides, the freedmu was not liberated from alt his 
obligations towards his former owner, who had become bis patron. 
He owed him respect and eonld neyet bring a criminal action 
against him, whilst even for a civil action ho required the praetor's 
authorization. A freodman, placed at the head of a commercial 
enterprise, was bound to give part of the profits to his patron ; 
frequently he remained in the house uh si < retary or steward. If a 
freedman failed in his (.'nLinL'cments, the patron could prosecute 
him and could claim one halt of his goodn. On the other hnnd, 
the patron had duties towards the freed itiun ; ho was hound to 
interest himself in his affairs, to assist him in his lawsuits, and to 
give him a place after death in the family tomb. 

The freedmen were not admitted to the right of serving in 
pablie offices, but they grew in inflnenee aa poiiiioal decadence 
set in. They were eacelnded from military service, which was 
esteemed an honour, and until the reign of Augustus they could 
not eontraist marriage with freebom families, the htw being as 
strict aa popdar prejadiee. Centuries were requited before the 
distance that separated freebom men from freedmen or the de« 
cendants of freedmen was diminished. 

ThM BighU of Property, ^Th» Roman laws about property were 
as rigorous as those that eoneemed the fiimily. Full ownership 
was the dominium, the absolute right of using property as the 
owner pleased. Deriving its origin from conquest and religion, it 
was symbolized by the spear carried before the tribanes and by 
the boundaries, consecrated to the ^ud Terminus, which marked 
the limits of the fiehis. The rights of property in theii* plenitude 
(ex jure Quiritium) could only belong to liouuiu citizens, particu- 
larly when they referred to Roman soil. Even after he had 
alienated his property a Kuiiian citizen could reclaim it at a later 
period. In short, Roman Luided property was sacred, almost 
inahenable, and it soon became necessary to distniguish the pimple 
possession which did not require any solemn iorms. Only the 
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father of the family eoald aoqniro full ownership, the other mem- 
bers eould not poflsess anytbing except through him. 

When the r«tmancfpi (the property over which the proprietor pos- 
seswd itill rights) were to be alienated, the eo-operation of eight 
persons was r^uired, and the sale was represented by a material 
symbol {j^er as et lihram, by the brass and scales). It was neces- 
sary that every person participating in a deed of sale should be a 
Kuiuuii citi/en. Another equally solemn form was a fictitious law- 
suit before a magistrate (injure cm/o). 

This attachment to land amongst the nians involved a very 
complieatM legislation respecting deeds ot gift, sncres^ion, and 
testamentary arrangements. The father had in reality the free 
disposition of his wealth ; he could distribute it amongst his friends, 
provided that he had clearly by an anqnestionable deed declared 
his wishes. 

A slave could be the heir and could not even refuse the mherit- 
ance ; this was the case when the head of the family had only 
left debts. All the disgrace of the sale of goods effected by the 
creditors fell npon the slave. This was one of the evasions, one 
of the ingenious and not particolarly moral fictions with which 
the Romans endeavoured to l^ally justify what morality reproved. 
Besides this, their lawyers had observed every ease, imagined 
every hypothesis^ whether it referred to goods or to persons, to 
personal or rural servitude, to legacies or to sales; they had 
anticipated everything, regulated everything with so much detail, 
BO much precision, that modern legislators have only had to adapt 
their rules to the general principles of our civil riglits. 

Organization of the City: the (itm. — The liouian city was not 
formed only by the aggregafion of natural families. The family, 
which was already very large siiice it included the slaves, 
also comprised a number of persons who, althongh not bound 
by ties of blood, were united in interests and religion ; the 
political family, if we may so term this singular association, was 
called the gens. The persons attached to the family, who might 
number several thousands, were called clients. 

At Borne the gen» was the basis of the political organization, and 
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remained ao for some centuries. Aronnd a natiiral family placed 
under the power of a single ehief, vbom they acknowledged ae the 
head of the domestic worship, the sole owner of the patrimony, and 
if necessary the sole jndge, were gronped men who adopted the 
same chief, who honoured his domestie gods, and who looked to 
him as thehr protector. The large number of these clients was con- 
sidered a distinction and a strength by each gew that boasted a 
name, gloriously transmitted throagh the previous ages : the Cor- 
nelian, the Clandian, the Fabian, the Appian, the Julian, &o. The 
clients had either received land or money ; they were bound by 
inteiij;jt and gratitude, and the law as well as custom required 
them to show devotion to their patron, and sometimes to puy lum 
pecuniary tribute, whilst he was equally obliged to assist and 
defend them. Coustrained to reciprocal fidelity, the patron and 
client could not bring an accuBation or bear witness against each 
other. The chief of a gens had tberoforo, both in the town and 
country, scattered clients, who promptly assembled if he summoned 
them either for a sacrifice, for a political contest, or even for a 
foreign expedition, for we find some of the great families venturing, 
like the Fabian gens, with only their own clients, upon the enemy's 
territory and sacrificing themselves for the safety of Rome* 

J7m Owrim: ths Tribu. — The families (or gen teg), were divisions 
of the ciiritf, into ten of which each of the three ancient tribes 
were divided. In early times the assembly of the cmrim alone 
formed the legitimate representaUve of the whole Roman people. 
Each curia was a corporation with its own special religious rites, 
its own place Ibr worship, in which its members met to discuss 
their conmion affaurs. 

The Pairicianittnd Pldmant: the Tiifrtifisi.—The history of 
Rome, as has been already said, is a histoiy of the struggles of 
the plebeians for equality with the patricians* As a rule, perhaps 
scarcely sufficient notice has been taken of the truly practical 
instincts of the Roman plebeians. It appears as thou^^b, when the 
people had withdrawn to the Sacred Mount (493 b.c), they could 
have exacted complete equality at ouce. But they did not yet 
dream of it; they only claimed immediate relief from their debts 
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and % plebeian magistnusy. They obtained the magistracy under 
the name of the tribunes and deelazed themaelvea aatiafied. 

Nominated for the proteetion of the plebeians, the tribonee had 
only the right of opposiDg any injastiee they might vitneaa in 
the eircle where their movements eonld be seen and their voices 
heard. Bat they had a suspensive right of yeto which could amat 
the political life of the Romnn Uc public. A citizen, let us suppose, 
WftS being dra<7god to prison by bis creditor; if the tribune saw 
tbem he advanced saying, Veto, ** I forbid ; " the debtor remained 
free until tbo trial. Rented first at the door and afterwards mside 
the Semite, the tribunes listened to tbe patricinn delilicraiiona ; if 
a decree tbat was ready to be laid before the As-st nibly of the 
Centuries seenu-d to them opposed to tiie interests of tbe plebeians, 
a tribune would exclaim Veto, and the law was not passed. If in 
order to break down the popular resistance a consul proposed 
convoking the army — for, once enrolled, a Boman ceased to be a 
citizen and became a soldier — a tribune could oppose the enroU 
ment and say Veto, when it was immediately pto] ped. This 
apparently negative power, then, the courage and intelligence of 
the tribunes transformed into a real aathority of marvelloos extent 
and intensity. 

Even for the creation of this plebeian magistracy n religioas 
ceremony had been required which gave the tribones a saero-sanot 
character (as it was called), so that it was a crime to offend them, 
mnch more to strike them. The most detested tribunes oonld 
pass at their ease through tbe most enraged patricians. No one, 
even the consul, could arrest a tribune, and there was no redress 
against an abuse of power by one of these magistrates, except 
throu^'b the aid of one of his colleagues. ** The work of a tri- 
bune," said tlie luw, "can only bo undone by a tribune," and, 
moreover, it required the agreement of live tribunes (afterwards of 
ten) before such decisions were valid. 

The tribunes did not restrict tlitinsflves to protect in RrrAin>t the 
deeds of the patricians ; they frc(|ucntly convoked tbe AsKenibly of 
Tribes, i.e. ^vhi ro every one voted. They made these assemblies 
pass decrees called plebiscites {^pUlfU-tcita), which at first only 
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imposed obligations apon the plebeians (471 B.a) ; bot by dint 
of eonttnnal efforts the tribunes afterwards succeeded in imposing 

plebiscites upon the whole people (populus liot)ia)nis)^ 839 b.c. 
They ptjrpctually placed the AssemblioB of the Tribes in oppo- 
Bihon to the Assembly of the Centuries, "where they were at a 
disadvantage. They stimulated and barangned the people, urging 
them to win the liberties they were deprived of, and gave 
their name the sense which stiU clings to it, of impetaons leaders 
of the masses ; they eommenced and sustained a straggle which 
resulted in the conquest of civil» soeial, political, and religious 
liberty. 

Tks Laws of the Twelve TatU$ f OivU Equality, —To obtain civil 
equality, the tribunes found it only necessary to force the patri- 
cians to draw up tljo well-known laws of the Twelve Tables. 
This W( ik was contided to the Decemviri, mafjistrates invested 
with alisuiiito authority, and it well-iii;,'h resulted in a violent 
patrician reaction, which compromised the lib^ty the plebeians 
were endeavouring to win* The laws which were engraved on 
twelve brass tables, and exposed in the Forum, still retained, in 
spite of the numerous items borrowed from Greek legislation, the 
harshness of ancient justice. But their publication was in itself , 
an improyement ; the law shook off the religious dominion and " 
became human ; it no longer issued from the gods, bnt from the 
people. " The last thing decided by the people's votes was the 
law."* If the people make the laws they can change them. 
Justice develops accord iug to the progress of society. 

The code of the Twelve Tables (450 — 449 b.c.) softened some of 
the severity of primitive justice, by allowing the patrimony which 
bad formerly been reserved for the eldest son to be divided 
between the brothers ; by limiting the paternal authority which 
then terminated after the triple sale of the son, and by facilitating 
testamentary arrangements by passii^ new regulations which were 
open to the plebeians* But the most important point gained was 
the promulgation of a Uw common to all; this was the real \ 
triumph of civil 6(^uality. The law of the Twelve Tables ma^le no 

• livy* 
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distinction between the patricians and the plebeians. **lf any 
man," it said, has committed such and Buch a crime, be shall 
also be punished." There coold be no more of the arbitrarmess 
80 freqaent in ancient timeSi when since only the patricians knew 
the laws they Goold soften or harden them according to whether 
the offender were a patrician or a plebeian* The text of the lav 
was visible to all in the Fomm and was the same for all. Aeeord- 
ing to the Twelve Tables there were neither patrioiana nor 
plebeians, only eltisens. This is what we call equality in the eyes 
of the law, or civil equality. 

TkM Law qf Marriage,* Social E^tUy.-^The exelnsion of the 
plebeians from alliaaoes with the patrieian families was an in- 
dignity that galled them more than almost any other. "Why," 
said OannleiiUi why should not they also decide that a plebeian 
cannot dwell near a patrician, nor walk in the same road, nor rit 
at the same table, nor meet in the same furum ? " The patricians 
Were forced to yield (445 B.C.). 

But another form of maiTiage, accessible to the plebeians, 
was gradually tending to replace tbe solemn marriage (confar- 
reatio) ; this was the marriage l)y counierfeit sale (coemptio). 
This required no religious cereuionies, but was simply a civil form 
of marriago, though it was more lionourablo than the unceremoni- 
ous marriage which coDsisted only of mutual consent. 

Marriagfi tben was open to the plebeians, and they soon began 
to ally themselves with the patricians. No doubt custom and 
prejndice were stronger than law for a time, for nothing is mora 
tenacious than pride, but the barrier was broken down, and as a 
patrician no longer lost his rank by marrying a plebeian, social 
eqnality was won. 

The Divuion of the CoMulats : FoUHeal EquaUty, — There was 
no longer any reason for withholding political eqnality. When 
the patricians had once admitted the plebeians to the domestio 
hearth and to share in the family worship, how eonld they refuse 
to divide the pnblic honoors with them ? The patricians, how- 
ever, resisted this last innovation for nearly a centary. No donht 
they retreated before the rising plebeian tide, bat slowly, proud. 
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disputing evoiy point, and endeavonring by every possible artifiee 
to delay the inevitable snrrender. 

Instead of abandoning the consulate they dismembered it, 

removing from it one of its most religious and important preroga- 
tives, that of taking the census ; this prerogative was for the future 
(444 B.C.) confided to special functionaries, the censors, who were 
choueo from amongst the patricians. 

In 866 B.C. the patricians at last consented to divide the con- 
sulate with the plebeians. But they still further weakened it, by 
detaching from it the prsBtorship, or the right of administering 
jnstiee. They also reserved for themselves the cnnile ndileship 
(the direction and snperintendence of the pablio games). But 
the plebeians were now masters of the position* From the time 
thai they oonld assume the consuls' purple, command the army, 
in short become the first magiRtrates in the Republic, the struggle 
may be said to have pnicti( ally come to au end. And at last the 
patriciatiB, although they only did it under compulsion, admitted 
the plebeians to the dictutursbip (850), the censorship (852), the 
praetorship (837), the questorship (821). Political equahty, prac- 
tically won from 866, soon became complete. 

Tlu Plebeians admUUd to th$ Priesthood: Bdigious Equality. — 
The patricians, however, were determined to keep the State religion 
in their own hands. But the tribunes soon perceived that without 
the BSoerdotal office they could not derive the full benefit from 
the political eoncessions wrested from the patricians. An augur 
could dissolve an assembly because the omens were unfavourable, 
and the patnciun auguid did liut hesitiitc to interpret the heavens 
or the flight of the hirds according to the interests of their order. 

In vain the patricians rebelled against the innovation, arguing 
that men who were considered both strangers and ignoble would 
sully the old national religion. They were forced to remove the 
last grievance that prevented the re-establishment of peace. The 
plebeians attained the sovereign pontificate (801 B.o.). Heligious 
equality had been reached* the crown and completion of civil, 
social, and political equality. 

Union of the two Ordon : itt Contepmoti, — ^From tbo thurd ee&* 
IG 
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tury before the Christian era there were no longer two peoples in 

Rome. 

Besides, during these two centuries of contosi the Koman insti- 
tationi had been oompleted and perfected* the political spirit bad 
been formed. Experienoe had enabled them to make a better dis- 
tfibntion^of power and ta procure that onion of order and liberty 
80 dear to the Roman mind. 

In 801 the government of repnbliean Rome bad settled down 
into a combination of aristoeraej and demooiacy, a siogalar State 
where the people, content with their recognised rights, allowed the 
anstoeraey to lead them, and where the patricians, forgetting their 
grievaucos, preserved by the asoendency of their services the 
au|icriority which they used for the glory of Rome. 

The Govemnu nt of the Rotnan Republic : the Senate. — lUit wLai- 
ever moilificiitions nii^'ht be iutroduceJ into the Komau institutions 
the govornnieut was always vested in the Senate. An august body 
of tlirco hundred elders chosen from amongst the most gifted and 
most iufluential chi«'fs of the groat families, the Senate ilc'liboratod 
on the laws antl on all important decisions. It was charged witli 
the superintendence of the public treasury, the regulation of mili- 
tary questions, and the relations with neighbouring or subject 
populations. In case of serious danger it coold invest the consuls 
with absolute power. The president (jprineepi senatm) proposed 
a qaestion for discussion, and when speeches had been made, the 
senators voted by placing themselves on either side of the place of 
assembly. It was at onee seen whether the minority were on the 
right or the left, and the solemn formalilies being accomplished 
the decree or ieruUttSM!on$uUum was pablished. 

The wisdom and dignity of the Roman Senate, the calm intelli- 
gent manner in which it directed the defence of the patrioian order 
against the plebeians, the ability shown in the conduct of external 
affairs, secured for it a prestige that centuries were unable to 
weaken. We may say it was the motive power of Rome as well as 
the regulating power. 

The A»semhlies : Comitia of the Cun'fr, of the Centuries, and of the 
Triba. — It was, however, necessary liiut the laws and the que*- 
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tions of peace or war should be submitttMl to the Asscmbh'es or 
Comitia. The Assemblies of the CuricB (Comitia Cunata) wiis exclu- 
sively composed of patricians, and fell gradually into a mere for- 
mality after the plebeians attained political equality. The PubliliaQ 
law (471 B.C.) put an etid to the election of the tribunes by the As- 
sembly of CentarieSy giving the electioo for the fotore to the Assembly 
of the Tribes. In the Assembly of the Centuries {ConnUia Ctntariata) 
great adTantages were assured to the upper elasses by the unequal 
distribation of the eentnries. In this assembly the Roman people 
were regarded as an army, and its meetings were always preceded by 
a corisultatiou of the omens and were held on the Cmupus ^lartius. 
The subject of discussion had been published beforehand, so that 
every one came with his opinion formed. They j^roceeded to vote 
in rank by centuries, each voter being given a wax tablet on which 
an arranged letter signified the citizen's opinion.* Each century, in 
an order fixed by lot, passed through one of the hundred and 
ninety-three passages leading to an enolosnre sailed the folds 
(oTilia), and threw their tablets into a chest; the tablets thai 
had been returned were eonnted, and the opinion that prevailed 
was proclaimed as the opinion of the entire assembly. The 
centuries of the wealthier classes formed the majority almost by 
theuisclves, bo that as soou as tiicir vote was known it became use- 
less to count the others. 

The Assembly of the Centuries elected the magistrates, revised 
judgments where the capital penalty had been pronounced, ac- 
cepted or rejected laws. It was the most orderly of all the 
assemblies. 

The tribunes, as we ha^e seen, opposed to it the Assembly 
of the Tribes, where the whole people took part in the decrees 

• If it were a question of nominntins^ the mag^istnit' s, the number of classes 
of tablcUi equalled thiil of thu caiiUiiLite^, and each boro the nainu of one 
amongst Uiem. If the vote to bo taken were the pas-sing o£ a law, e ich 
received two tabletn, one bearing the letters V» B. {tUi ro^at, <'as thou pro> 
poMit **) for i^proTsl, and the other A. (mUiqim proho, ** I vote for the ancieafc - 
cuBiom,** or mitiqtM, '* I reject the proposal If it were a public judgmSBt 
tl 0 kttcr A. said, " I alisi»lvc ; " tlie It tt' r C, " I condemn ; " or the two letters, 
N. L. (nan *' the afikir ia not dear, we moat hare fuller iafomuition." 
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or plebifldtes ; the Totes were eannted by heads, and demooratio 
'views were uppermost. The Assemblies of the THbes boos began 
to increase tn power, but the Assemblies of the Centuries were not 
abandoned. 

Z%e Con9uh,'—Th» assemblies disonssed and voted, the magis- 
trates ezecnted the laws. The eonsnls were the ehief officers. 
Thers were two eonsnls ehosen for each year by the Assembly of 

the Centaries ; they were not eligible for office two years in sacees- 
gion. The consuls convoked the Senate and ihe people, presided 
over the assembiies, (iomuiunded the armies, nominated the inferior 
officers, superintended the expeDSes. The Consulate remained the 
highest dignity in Rome even after it had beeu shorn of its olii 
prerogatives in favour of the new mat.Mstracieg. The consuls gave 
their names to the year, and at Home dates were noted by the 
names of those in whose consulate imjiortant events had taken 
place. They also g;\vo their names to the laws which they pro- 
posed or caused to be adopted. The chief distinctions of the con- 
suls were a ehair of state ornamented with ivory (the corale 
ehair), an ivory sceptre (the sign of command), a purple-bordered 
toga, and a guard of twelve lictors charged with the execution of 
their orders. Outside Home they each had a right to twelve 
lictors, who, besides their bandies of rods (or fasees) borne within 
the city, bore each an axe, a ugn of the power of hfe or death 
which the consols possessed in tiie army. As priests and magis- 
trates they offered sacrifices as soon as they entered on their 
command ; they offered them agam if they retomed victorious and 
solemnly ascended to the Capitol* At the end of their year*s office 
they took an oath that they had not done anything contrary to the 
laws. 

This enforced retirement from power at the end of the year 

seriously compromised the military operations when they were on 

u l.irge scale; iho consuls' authority when in command of the army 
was therefore prolonged under the title of proconsuls, but the^- wore 
then only generals; liomo nominated other consuls. 

I Jie Dictator, — In case of ci\il war or of external reverses the 
Romans reestablished a temporary monarch under the iiame 
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of dictator. The dictator, preceded by twenty-four lictors, exer- 
cised absolute authority ; all liberty was suspended. Armed with 
the power of lifo or death without appeal to the people, the dic- 
tator inspiied real terror and none ventured to resist him. He 
generally was allowed to nominate his lieutenanti whom they called 
Master of the Horse {^Litjister equitiun). 

Thus the liomans were willing, when necessary, to sacrifice, for 
a time, the liberty for which they had strugf,'led so bravely. They 
did not imperil it in consequence, for the dictator upon whom this 
absolute power was conferred could only retain it for flix months. 
Had he wished it, he would not have found one soldier willing to 
execute his orders when they had once become illegal. Liberty 
at Rome was protected by a profound respect for law, and oould 
only la«t as long as this respect lasted. The first dictator, far 
from endeavonring to exceed the time accorded to him, was, 
on the eontraiy, eager to resign his office before its term had 
expired. Gincinnatns, elected dictator, saved the legions sor* 
rounded by the ^quians, and at the end of sixteen days he set 
an example of simple greatness by retnrning to his collate and his 
fields. 

The Cemor, — As we have said, the office of censor was detached 
from the consolate b.o. 448. The censorship entailed serious duties, 
and was always entrusted to the most trustworthy citizens lu iho 
republic. The censors wure charged with the solemn registering 
or census of the citizens ; with assigning to each his position in 
the classes according to his fortune, and also according to his con- 
duct; and with revising the list of senators and knights. In short, 
- the censor hold the honour and the political rights of the citizens 
in his hand. In his function of overseer of morals he degraded 
those against whom he placed a mark of infamy to the lowest class 
of those who only paid the poll-tax. 

Every five years the whole people passed before the two censors, 
to whom each citizen had to declare his fortune and family without 
any reserve. Every infraction of the law was disclosedi the 
censors marked all those who had bound themselves by an illegiti- 
mate marriage or entered an illegal profession. He marhed also 
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the pfodigBl 80D, the impiotui eitisen, the patron who had betrayed 
his olieDte. He marked the senator whom popular rumour deohu^d 
unworthy and stripped him of his privileges, and he took from the 
dishonoured knight the horse given him by the State. This rigid 
inspection and oensure, whioh to us appears singularly diffieolt, was 
aoeeptcd by all because it was sanctified by religion. The purifica- 
tion (2i»lrum) of the people by the censor from all the faiUts they 
had committed took place eveiy five years, and occupied such ati 
important place in the life of the Roman people that the years were 
cuuntcd by lustra, the iutervals of fi.ve yeaib betweeu each solemn 
purification. 

ThjR Prtrtor. — To fidminister justice was at first one of the duties 
of tho consuls, but in ytiC B.C. it was entrusted to a chosen magis- 
trate, the prater. This niag^ptrato must not, however, be con- 
sidered an active and universal judge, bo only watclicd over the 
impartial administration of justice by the dificrent tribunals, and 
over the just application of the law. To use the expression of the 
ancients, he was *' the interpreter, the living voice of the civil 
law," The private j notice exer( isp1 I v the heads of the families 
wonderfully diminished the number of cases which came for trial in 
public* Only questions relative to publio right required public 
judgments. A dispute arose between two citizens ; they went before 
the praetor, who, after taking cognizance of the point at issue, 
decided the question of law without referenoe to the question of 
&cts. He called a Judex — a judge, t.tf. an ordinary citizen — ^who 
listened to the two suitors, then returned before the pretor and 
declared which of the two, according to his judgment, was in the 
right. The pr»tor then took the formula which he had given, and 
pronounced judgment. We find here a very primitive justice, which 
recalls the simplicity of ancient life, under the open air, in the midst 
of the populace. The criiuin.ii cases ^vere judged separately. 

In criminal justice the prosecutor was either a private citizen 
or a mntrigtrate, a consul, or a tri! unc. But most frequently it was 
a private accuser who prostcuti d a citi/en. The Romans were 
not acquainted with the iunctious of an attomcy-geueial speaking 
in the name of society. 
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The prietor, on taking office, published an edict, the prstor's 
edict, which explained the. system upon which he intended to jutlgo 
such and such questions. Tho praetor's edicts accumulated froui 
year to year, forming amass of often coutradictory decisions, which 
iio one thought of arranging clearly and in order until much later. 
Tberd was a protor for the oitizens, a \ rntor for the city {jpraiLuv 
Krtenus), and a pnetoz for strangers (praior peregnnus). 

By strangers we most understand those men who, not being 
Boaian dtizens, coold not daim the benefits of the Boman laws. 
Later on the pra3tors were sent into the provinces as governors^ 
and they there took command of the troops. The prtetor's office 
was eagerly desired, for it ranked amongst the curule ma^ahtracies, 
i.e. it gave its holder the right to a chair ornamented with ivory, 
and to receive the same honours us iho ceDsors and the consuls. 

T/ie Qmistor. — The quiestora were othcers who had charge 
of the public funds. The queators at Rome had charge of the 
treasure and the archives, were responsible for the reception of 
foreign ambassadors and for their proper accommodation. They 
saperintended the State expenditure. The qnnstors were at first 
two in nnmber, bat in 421 b.o* the number was donbled ; and 
as the Roman possessions increased and thebnsiness of finance be> 
came larger the number of qnaBstors was increased. Sulla appointed 
twenty and Julias Coesar a,8 many as forty. 

The Tribunes. — We need not recur to the origin and the 
poi^iLion of the plebeian magistracy of the trihunes. At hrst there 
were only two tribunes^ then five, and from 45d b,o. ten. The 
tribunes conld not leave the town for one da7 or even one night. 
Their persons were sacred and inviolable, and they ooold oppose the 
patricians with, a passive resistance which proved most effioacions. 

Th4 JEdiles, — The tedUes were institnted at the same time as 
the tribunes, and were chosen from the plebeians* They were in 
charge of the police and of the public and private buildings of 
Rome. They watched over the victualling and tho cleanliness of 
the town. They refused in 865 b.o. to celebrate tho Ludi Maximi 
for four days instead of three, and two curulo ffidiles, chosen from 
among the patricians, were added to their number. The curule 
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adikehipy liowe^er, lik« tiie other magiitneies, became aeoes- 
tible to the plebeians. This oflbe, which entailed eonsidenble 
expeoBei was sought after by rich young men, beeaitse it gave them 
an opportunity of winning the fiivour, and therefore, in the foiorey 
the yotes of the people, 

ThM EquiUt: tii§ ColUetion of Tomb, — ^The eqnites, as the name 
flignifies, were at first simply the cavalry. The eqaites or knights 
received eftch a horse from the State. After a time even plebeians 
became knights. Gradually the term equitee, from being applied to 
those who were provided with a hortic at the puhlic expense, extended 
to those who served on theii own horses, and then to those who 
Were qualified by their fortune to act a>ijti(iices. This last extension 
was the work of tlio Lex Seuiproiiia, iiitroduccHl by C. Gracchus. 
After the jiidic-es were no longer chosen from among them, the 
eijuites maintunud their power byobtaining the farming of the taxes, 
which were let out to no one not possessed of considerable fortune. 
The active part the knights took against Catiline increased their 
influence, and they became a third body in the State, separate 
from the Senatus Popolas que Bomnnns. The gra ^nnl admission to 
the order of all persons who had sufficient wealth, without inquiry 
into chazaeter or birth, led to its decay in the times of the 
emperors. 

Organizatim ofth$ Army: the Legion, — The Bomans were origi- 
nally as mach soldiers as citizens. From seventeen years notil 
for^-six years all the freebom citizens who possessed not less 
than fonr thousand asses (the nnit of valne in the Roman coinage) 
owed military service to the State> whenever they were called, 
daring the time they were retained under the flag ; after that ago 
and np to sixty they guarded the city. Whilst they were liahle 
for active service they were obliged at the first order to leave their 
family, fields, or commerce to march against the enemy. No one 
was his own master. The military oath honnd the citizen to 
complete submission. 

The legiuu or army corps was from the earliest times of Rome 
the military organization ; it contained in itself troops of all arms, 
and was in fact a small perfectly equipped army. Each citizen 
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knew ihe WMpons that he miut always keep in Teadineea at home, 

and to what line in the order of battle he belonged. The three 
lines were — first, the Lastati, men in the bloom of youth, the 
niiijoiity heavily armed ; secoudly, the principes, meii in the ])rime 
of life, all heavily armed ; thirdly, the triarii, or tried veterans. 
Last were posted the rorarii, or light infantry, and the accensi. 
This was the order in the great Latin ^var. louring the wars of 
the younger Soipio the veiites, or light-armed skirmishers of the 
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legion, took the place of the rorarii and aeeensi. Under Marias, 
the legion was thrown open to all ettizens, and former 'distinctions 
of fortune abolished, while all the legionaries were armed and 
equipped m the same manner. The velites, like the distinct lines, 
disappeared, and foreign mercenaries supplied the place of skir- 
mishers. The Roman eqnites too became fewer; the mass of 
Jnlins Caesar's cavalry, for instance, being foreigners, generally 
Gauk. The most radical chaoge of all, however, whh the establish- 
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ment of a diitinotioD between the eivilian and the soldier, that is 
the eBtabliebineDt of the military professios. 
The legion was at first formed of three thonsand men, asdafUr* 

wards of four thonsand ; before the eonsnlship of Marios it 
numbered about live thousand, afterwards from five to nix thousand. 
Bt'lbrti Marius tlic legiuii was formed exclusively of Romiiii citizens. 
Military servicu was considered more of au Loiiour liiiii ii burden. 
The legiuu was subdivided into ten cohorts, the euhiui luto three 
iimniples, the maniple into two centuries, and each century into teu 
decuries or companies. The cohort whs a fair equivalent to our 
modern hattulion, it was the tenth part of a le^'iou. The legion 
answered to a miniature edition of what we cull an army corps, in 
fuct the legion formed a Bmall army in itself, furnished with a 
complete organization. Heavy^armed infantry, light inlantry, 
cavalry, artillery, if we may bo term military engines, it included 
them ail, and by its subdivisions could be adapted to every possible 
form of battle. The chief officers of the legion were the ttibum 
militnm, or tribnnes. Their number was six for many centnriefl. 
The centurions were next in rank; there were two to eaeh 
maniple. The first centurion of the first maniple of the triarii stood 
next in tank to the tribunes, and had charge of the eagle of the 
legion. 

Originally the military standard was simply a pole crowned with a 
handful of hay. When the Roman troops were no longer an assem- 
blage of labourers and shepherds, but the regular army of a nation^ 

the stundards were formed of a spear bearing the figures of animals : 
for instance, the eu^;le. the wolf, the horse, and the hoar. From 
the second cunsulbhip of Marius (u.c. 1U4 ) the eagle only was used. 
The minor divisions of the legion, the cohorts and the centuries, had 
their owfi enRL'ns, thoRo of the centuries inscribed with tlie number 
of the cohort and of the century, so that each soldier could find his 
place on the march or in the baltlelield without difficulty. When 
on active service the legionaries were obliged to shut themselves into 
a fortified camp each evening. The camp was a fortified place. The 
soldier, after forced marches carrying 60 Ibs. of baggage^ OH 
reaching the spot where the night was to be passed, at once com- 
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menced to dig a trench round tho camp. A legion never dispersed 
amongst the villages. Alwayfl complete, always in order, it was 
ready at any moment to meet the enemy. The camps when 
aecessary became stationary, and were then military towns wliieh 
held the eonquered provinces in awe. 

Jfi/ftory DiteipUns, — ^The strength of the Bomao army eonsiaied, 
however, in the exact and strict disciplme to which both officers * 
and men were sabject. Neither rank nor ties of Uood were held 
of any account in the face of military discipline. Manilas caused 
his own Bou, who had in spite of his prohibition fought with and 
killed a Liitiu Wiirriiti, to be executed in the presence of the 
horrified army. Papiiius Cursor the dictator %vi.shed to kill the 
master of his knights, Fabius, who also bad during his absence 
and in defiunce of his orders engaged in a battle and won it. 
Fabius took refuge in Rome. The dictator pursued him. Fabius 
was obliged to yield, and the Senate and people all united to 
entreat Papirins to pardon him. 

Fabins in after years nobly avenged this bitter porsnit* for when 
asked to nominate a dictator he named Papirins. These incidents 
suffice to show the importance that the Romans attached to dis- 
cipline, and they uwtjd iiu bmail fahuie of liicir bucccaa to ihia 
inexorable severity. 

Potnotlsm. — Patriotism w-as a very strong feeling amongst the \ 
Romans, or the citizens would not have submitted to such rigorous 
discipline. This virtue above all others adorns the pages of Roman 
history. Men like Decias devoted themselves to the gods below, 
throwing themselves into the midst of the enemy, to secure the 
victory for Rome. We might also recall Oincinnatus, Gnrius Den- 
tatus, and Regulos, perhaps the most celebrated of all, because 
when he had counselled Rome not to make peace with the Cartha- 
ginians, be is said to have surrendered himself to the vengeance of 
his disappointed enemies, who had sent iiim, hoping that he \vould 
use his influence for peace in order to secure his own safety. 

Disintt:nsti(l7tes8 and Poverty. — These manly virtues were en- 
hanced by disinterestedness and frugality. Cincinnatus lived 
poorly. Regulus had only seven acres of land, and the Senate 
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was obliged to ealdvaie hia field whilst the humble landowner 
commanded the amy* Dentatas replied to the Samnite deputies, 
who found liim eating Ub dinner from a wooden bowI« that when 
one ean do without gold, one can oommand thoee who posMw it. 
These generals enriched the repahlio and remained poor« The 
philosopher Seneca under the empire visited the house of Bclpio 
Afrieanns, and was delighted with its simplicity. He wroie^ I 
am filled with shame when I compare 8cipio*s habits with oar 
own. In this small home the terror of Carthage refreshed his 
weary body after his labonrs in the fields ; he lived under this 
sordid roof ; he used to dwell by this mean roadside/* This dis- 
iuttrebtcdiiees aud austerity wero niuiLitained over a long period of 
time, and bad Home given ns only tbeso few great Gxanii)ies in the 
course of many couturies, we coulU biill nnderstand the greatness 
she attained and from which sbe ultimately ftll. 

Character of the. Roman lirpnhlic. — Rome had then remarkable 
national virtues and institutions. The Senate directed ; the as- 
sembled people controlled. The passions of the plebeian crowd were 
tempered by an aristocracy that wae respected even when it was 
hated. The magistiacies all depended upon the people, who con- 
ferred them ; they were annual, and the Roman's ambition was to 
serve in them all successively; he was thus prepared for every 
description of work and instructed in every duty, fikilfnlly dis- 
tributed, the power was when necessary energetically eoncentrated, 
and Borne, so jealous of her liberty, resigned it for awhile if need 
requhred. Bubmiseive to the law, harsh towards himself, impetuous 
yet diBciplined, full of vigour yet cool-headed, conquering step by step 
civO, social, political, and religious equality, the Boman Jomed to 
the qualities of the citisen those of the soldier, and to poHtical vir- 
tues family uffectioDs, the basis, it must be remembered, of all the 
others. 

The Roman nation was a people of luixed blood, a people which 
increased by the absorption of foreign families, but which was 
not freely opened to the vanquished. It maintained its special 
or^rnrtization supreme over that of each and all of the subject 
nations. Discipline and patiiotism made the Koman not the in- 
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habitant of such and such a countxy, but the eupenur man, the 
civilized man, the ideal man, according (0 the standard of jodg* 
mdni at that epoch. Borne was not a town, it was the town ; not 
a city more or lesH great, bat the city. Xhe Boman State is the 
unique form of state ; every andent nation was forced to accept it, 
willingly or imwillingly to enter the city, which for a long time 
bargained with them about conceding the honoor, and ended by 
making them consider slavery as freedom, sacrificing their na- 
tionality to Roman liberty, their ooontry to the all-embiaoing 
citizenship of Bome* 
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TBS COKQVBSIB Of BOMB. — ^TBAMVOBUATIOW OV THS BBFOBUa 

BvMicABT : CSiitiet of Bomaa QmineM— Bights of the Bomwn City— Polioj 
of the Senate— The Coloniee— The Unnicipw i The Latin Rights; The 

Italian Iligbts— Subject Populations— Kome and Cartba^o : 'ITie Pmiio 
Wars— Conquest of the East— Conquest of the West - IU.hhUs of these 
Coii(|ni sts : Flow of Wfulth to Hninc : Luxury^ — 'I'ho Slavps: Ruin 
ot l'ro« Lubour: The Great Landowners — Social Coiisequeucea : Dis- 
appeannoe of tiha Middle dassea— Moval Gonaaqueooea : The finin 
of Beligion : InTaaion of Greek Ideaa— Efforta for the Regeneration, of 
the Roman Republio ; The OittOdii : The AgrHrian and Com Laws — 
Change in the Army ; Marius— Sulla, the Civil Wars : The Pioacriptions 
— Domination of the Aristomitic Party — Servile Wars — Tonipey— Juliua 
Cii'sor— Traoaforniatioii of lite Roman Republic: Cujsur'B Dictatorship 
—Antony and Ootanua : End of the Roman Repnblic 

Causfis of Roman Greatneu. — The first caase of Roman great- 
ness is to be fotmd, do doubt, in the strength and perseverance of 
the Boman national character. The natioDBl life was eentred in 
Bomo, and death aod exile were esteemed aa almost one and the 
same thing. Borne was for the Roman the eentie of the world, 
and the only place worth living in. 

The Romans were about four centuries and a half in eonqnering 
Italy (754—266 b.o.). But this slowness of conquest was an 
advantage to them. Bome had firmly established the basis of her 
power at home before she ventured outside Italy. 

Another most important cause was the policy with which Rome 
advanced ; assimilating her conquesta, and overcoming other n»> 
tions by the aid of the peoples already subdued. The Roman 
policy of conquest was origiiiul, aud it was carried out with extra« 

Dionysius of HaiicarnassiiF highly praises the Romans, because. 
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eontiary to the enstom followed by other nations, they neither 
exterminated the inhabitants of the eonqnered cities nor redaeed 

them to slavery, bat left them free owners of part of their terri- 
tory, uUimately even admittiug them as citizens of their own 
capital. 

The U'ujhts of the Roman Citij. — This conquest of all tho world 
offers on a larger scale a repetition of the steps that had resulted in 
the constitution of the Roman city. Borne was formed by the 
gradual admission of the plebeians into the city ; and it was by 
the admission, even more skilfaUy managedt of the vanqnished 
nations into the same city, that the world-empire of Rome was 
formed* 

The franchise, or rights of the city, was the name given to the 

legal advantages attached to the title of full citizenship. The full 
franchise at Rome gave — -1st. The right of snffrage, or of voting ; 
2nd. The right of honours (to fill tho i)ublic offices) ; 3rd. The right 
of appeal (of appeal to the people in case of condemnation to 
death) ; 4th. Exemption from corporal penalties (torture, flogging, 
&o.) ; 6th. The right of eensns (of appearing on the registry of tbe 
oensns) ; 6th. Immnnity from taxes and tribntes imposed on the 
subjects of the city. 

These may be called the public rights. With regard to private 
rights, only a citizen had the right — 1st. Of absolute property ; 
2nd. Of contracting legal marriage, recognized by the State ; 8r(l. 
Of exercising the paternal authority and all the rights of civil rela- 
tionship ; ith. The power of forming a gens. 

Policy of tJis Senate. — The Senate pursued a double policy with 
regard to the vanquished peoples ; first of disorganization, then of 
reconstitution ; Govern by dividing — Divide et impera " — was its 
motto. It endeavoured to break all confederations and alliances, it 
prevented marriages, commercial and every other kind of intercourse! 
between neighbours and former allies. It destroyed the primitive 
State, substituting the Roman city in its place * it availed itself of 
the local spirit, always so strong in men's hearts ; in short, it ruined 
national patriotism m order to create muDicipal patriotism, and to 
render it prosperous. Each city thus became a separate unit, and 
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common action between the various States was rendered almost 
impossible. The subject or allied city recognized Borne as mistresa* 
paid tribate, obeyed the pro-consuls, and each yearsenia depQiatioa 
to BomOy which regulated the affairs of the city. 

In reality it was only the shadow of mnnicipal rale.* Beaidea 
this, every city was salgeet to different arrangements. Borne making 
with each a eepaiate and apecial treaty. By thna opposing the 
interests of the one to those of the other, Borne fomented jealon- 
sies, and eneonraged a rivalry which became a rivahry of obedieaeo. 
She distributed her rewards so skilfally — sometimes to individuals, 
sometimes to the city — ^that she awakened in all a desire to merit 
these recompenses, as well as not to provoke the chastisement that 
they knew to be so terrible. 

Die Colonies. — Rome formed outposts of her power in colonies 
of her own citizens, which wero endowed vdth territory taken fmni 
the vancjuisLed })opulation8. Thesie armed citizens, owners of ibc soil, 
formed so many smaller Homes scattered throughout the subject 
country, caj able of aiding each other, having the same institutions 
an liume ilbulf, their ii>hal)itaiits endowed with the rights of 
franchise, of suffrage, ot niarriaf^^e, and of commerce, Rome was 
thus surrounded by a network of colonies, the inhabitants of which 
were Romans boond to defend Rome and her interests, which 
wat clu d over the coimtry and protected it against any sudden attack , 
and which also diffused the language, the customs, the religion, and 
even the blood, of the conquering city. 

The Municipia; the Latin JU^hts; th0 Italian Rights. — As a mle 
Borne left the conquered towns their own legislation, their godSf 
language, customs, and institutions. 8he then accorded them, in 
various measure and degree, the rights of the city. 

The most favoured cities, the munic^ia Optimo jur0 (or of the 
first class), received the full endowment of citizenship, which their 
citizens could exercise when they visited Borne. Next came the 
mumeipia which enjoyed without firanchise the title and bore the 
burdens of citizenship, bat were shut out from the suffrage and the 
power of taking office in the city. Then came the cities which had 

• Ftt»tel dd Conkiiges, ** La CiU Antique." 
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renounced their ancient cnstomB to embrace the laws and instita- 
Uons of Borne, but \ et did not bear the title of Roman. A man 
bom in a mnnieipinm opt i mo jure eonld go to Rome and there at- 
tain all the honours as though he were a native citizen. But a man 

bom in a munieipium which had not the full rights, when at 
Rome, could nut vote, or till an ollico, or acquire property under 
legal forms, or marry a liouniii woman. Uo lived there as a 
foreigner, inferior to tlie l(»\vest plebeians, whatever might bo his 
wealth, and liable to suiier the capital penalty without the right of 
appeal to ilie in'0|ili>. 

Besides tlicsc communities tliorc were those which had the Latin 
rights — and those which had the Italian rights. The incomplete 
rights of a city were linown by different names : the Latin rigbt8» 
where they comprised the greater portion of the rights of the city ; 
the Italian rights, where they were more restricted. The Latins, 
neighbours of Rome, who had furnished her with aaziliar}- kgiona 
for a long time, naturally received the moet important privileges ; 
but they bad neither political rights, nor the rights of marriage, 
nor the paternal authority, nor the power of inheriting from a 
Roman, nor the inviolability of the person. They had, however, 
the power of acquiring Roman dtizensbip under certain conditions ; 
if they had filled a magistracy in (heir own city and had transferred 
their domicile to Rome. By degrees the most noble personages of the 
Latin towns obtained the city rights, thus increasing the number 
of Romans ; and finally the Romans accorded these rights to the 
whole Latin country. 

The Jjatin rights, which came next to the rights of Roman citi- 
zeubhip, in spite of their deficiencies, wore eagerly coveted by the 
inbabitants and eilies of Italy. The Latin rights were afterwaiiis ex- 
tended ouUsMe Latium, to both individuals and cities. In this way the 
territory whence Kome recruited her citizens increased, and all the 
most spirited and most ambitious inhabitants of the Italian towns 
exerted themselves to obtain entrance into tlie Uoman city. 

The Italian cities were thus raised a degree when tbey obtained 
the Latin rights, and it became customary for the Italians to 
ac:|uire Latin rights before tbey attained Roman citizenship. Ko 
IT 
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doabi with regard to civil rights th« Italiau were treated like the 
LatiDS, bat they differed from them through cot having the &eility 
^ of at once attainiDg the eity rights. Besides, they were regarded 
ai holders, not as owners, of their land, and more than onee a 
powerful party et Borne demanded that a portion of the knd wfaieh 
the Italians held under the aristoeratic magnates of Borne shonld be 
distributed amongst the plebeians« The Italian allies then under- 
stood how unportani the title of oitizen was to them, and their 
eilbrts enlmhiftted in the Marsie or Soeial war (n.o. 90). The 
Bomans were sncoessfnl in the field, hat by the Lex Jalia they eon- 
ferred the franchise on the Etraseans and Umbrians, thdr a]liee» 
and two years later extended it to the confederated Italians. 

Still their original condition had given rise to the new expression, 
the Italic rii^lits, and these ri*^'hts were npj»licable to the provinces 
situated outttido Italy, ati the Latin rights had heen extended ouuide 
Latiiini. 

'The Siihjrrt VopuJutium. — But the hnmiliiiting and painful 
position occupied by the subject popuhitions is beyond question. 
Those who had been forced to surrender to the Koman people 
" their persons, their walla, their lands, their water, their houses, 
their temples, their gods," were governed by a Roman prefect, who 
was invested with arbitrary authority. The cities or the popoiations, 
whom they did not oare to treat with eaation, were at the merey of 
their Roman governors. Foreigners and enemies, without political 
or private rights, they had no appeal against the exactions of the 
governors, unless a Roman eitizen declared himself their patron 
and pleaded for them, for they were not able to bring an aetion 
against a Roman themselves. 

The weight of this heavy yoke naturally exeited a great desire 
to obtain at least the Italic rights, then the Latin rights, and 
whole countries eagerly sought by their obedience to merit admission 
into the Roman city.* 

Home and Carthage; the runic Wars (2Ci — IIG b.c). — In the 

* The city rights were not extended to aU the provinoBi until the pnbliea- 
lion of the celebrated ediot, atuibuted to Cwrtcalla, who idgned frem 211 
to 217 
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begmning of the tliird eentary before the Gfaristtan em Rome; by 
that time miBtresB d Itely, ezeepting the valley of the Po, 
poseeaied a restricted bat solid empire. Leaning upon the city of 
Rome as on a roek, it had gradoally extended its territory, bnt 
took esre never to gain territory withont gaining fresh strength. 

Military roads, wide, straight caaseways, traversed Italy, joining 
the colonies to the mother city. The colonies formed a triple belt 
around the city ; the sobject towns were divided amongst them- 
selves by the inequality of their condition, but all united to Rome 
by bonds of various kinds. Home restrained aiid attracted, chas- 
tised and rewarded, ssliattered and rai^sod tho conquered popula- 
tions. If necessary, tho lioman army was numerically very large, 
for tlic number of her citizens had increased.* It was cspecifilly her 
own, for it was always distinct from the allied troops. This army 
was both flexible and strong, avaihible for every tactical or strategic 
combination, and for every necessity of the country. Iler treasury 
was rich, for she had all the riches of Etruria, of Campania, of 
the Greek cities, at her mercy. In short, Rome possessed a com- 
pact empire entirely under her control, one of those empires which 
can resist repeated shocks, and which an enemy only strengthens 
in endeavooring to crash. But Borne coold not extend her power 
oatride Italy without coming in contact with the empire of Car- 
thage, at that time financially more prosperons even than her own. 
Carthage ruled over the western Mediterranean. Enriched by 
commeiee and possessing a considerable fleets the Carthaginian 
republic appeared even more brilliant and more powerful than the 
Roman. Bat when examined more closely, we find that it was 
divided by factions; detested by its subjects, whom it oppressed ; 
badly defended, because, through distrust of its subject towns, it 
had dismantled all the strong places on the north of Africa; badly 

• Towards tbc Liter days of royalty, the nuniL* r of Roman cilizonf) capable 
of bearing arms was counted hI 3ii,000. Tow irds 338 n.c. they numbered 
165,000. It is certain that ten years pruvioualy, when Rome called out 
all hor troops againat Latiiun and the Qanls, she waa able to put ten legioni^ 
or 60,000 men, into the field at tho first levy. On tho ove of the Mcond 
Panic war Rome had at its disposal moro than half a million of lerrioeaUo 
soldion. (Seo Mommoen, book iii., chap, iv., page tOl.) 
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served, beeaase it had armies formed of mercenaries only. A 
eity of eommeree and capital, Cartbage only possessed money, the 
sinews of war, and a powerfal fleet. 

The Romans, before their war with Oarthage, seem never to have 
realized that i\wy inost become a maritime power. The opportu- 
nity, however, brought forth the men ; and with a force of ships 
built on the model of a Carthaginian galley that had been east 
away on the coast of Italy, mannetl with raw levies who had 
learned to row by exercising with oars on hciichos placed on ilry 
land, Duiliufl, boarding the enemy's ships aiul bria^'ing the battle 
to a liand-to-hand li>:;lit, routed the Cartbar^inians at Mylas b.o. 260, 
and splendidly initiated the progress of Rome as a naval power. 

The first rr.nic wiw (204 — 241) le!*t the iiomans practically 
masters of Sicily and of the islands of the Mediterranean. The 
second (219 — 202), one of the most celebrated struggles of history, 
nearly issued in the destruction of Kome, through the genius of the 
great captain Hanni]>al. Having lost the empire of the sea the 
Carthaginians, thanks tu Hamilcar, bad greatly strengthened their 
position in Spain, and Hannibal, bent on carrying oat his father 
Hamilcar's plans, with unparalleled daring and skill crossed the 
Pyrenees, traversed Ganl, effected the difficnlt passage of the Alps, 
and threw himself into Italy. He had hat 20,000 foot, 6,000 
horse, and 7 elephants left when he fonnd himself at the Boman 
side of the Alps in Celtic Italy. He had expected active sap- 
port from the Cisalpine Gauls, and the other old rivals and foes of 
Rome, but everywhere he was disappointed. Nevertheless he showed 
himself equal to the emergency. At the Ticinns, at the Trebia 
(218\ at Lake Trasimenus (217), he defeated the hitherto victorious 
l\(uiiaiis with great slaughter. But liome reaped the fruit of her 
policy of organization, for Hannibal found himself stopped liy the 
thick beU of fortresses that protected iho metropolis, ami by the 
cautiuUH defensive t:u'tics of the Dictator Fabius, known as 
Onnrtator, the Ju laycr. be was obliged to pass round Rome to 
descend into Apulia. But the dictatorship of Fabius expired, and 
the impatience of Terentius Varro, the plebeian consul, gave 
Hannibal the opportunity of inflicting a terrible defeat upon an 
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army that outnumbered Liin two to ouo, at Canno), on the borders 
of Apuli)), B.C. 210. The armv of Varro was practiciilly annihilated, 
45,00U according to the iiuinaiis, 7U,UUU according to the more 
trustworthy accoant of Polybius, havin<]^ fallen in the battle and the 
flight. But CannoB was 200 miles from Home, and many Roman 
Goloniea and gairisoiia lay between. The Senate wonld not own 
to any fear, but went to meet Yarro, and far from upbraiding 
him as the canse of their defeat, oongratulated him "for not having 
despaired of the republic." Hannibal dared not advance on Rome 
with the inadequate forces and supplies at his disposal, and when 
at last, after allowing his troops to iiecome enervated by the 
luxury and debauchery of winter quarters in Capua, he appeared 
before the city, his appearance was merely a feint to draw away 
the Roman forces from the blockade of Capua ; he had neither 
men nor means to undertake the siege. The Senate was ut^> 
dismayed, and the ground where Hannibal was encamped was 
put up for sale, and found a purchaser. Rome defended herself 
by attack ; she reduced Capua, and inflicted a terrible punishment 
upon its inhaUtants. While she maintained the war in Italy she 
despatched legions to conquer Spain and Sicily from the Cartha- 
ginians ; she crushed at the Metaurus the troops of Hannibal's 
brother, Hasdrubal, who ii iil inarched from Spain over the Alps 
to his assistance ; and the head of his brother thrown into tho 
hues of the Carthaginian geneml lirst informed him, at once, of 
the arrival and of the destruction of the army of Hasdrubal 
and of his own prospects of success. But Hannibal was the 
greatest captain of antiquity, and still maintained himself in Italy 
UDBupported by Carthage, and now almost without hope of success. 
For fifteen years he held his ground, in a hostile country, against 
vastly superior forces ; and once when Mago, another brother of 
Hannibal, sailed from Gades to North Italy with a view of raising 
tho Gaulish tribes fl<»ainst Home, u briijliter prospect seemed again 
to dawn, liut MnLTo s forces were checked bv a lloinan armv, and 
ahnost immediately after he was recalled to defend Carthage agamst 
the attack of 2Scipio, while Hannibal, recalled for the same purpose, 
sailed from Grotona at last in 208 B.a 
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• 8eipio hud cairied the war into Africa and Carthage waa at laai 
obligad to risk her destiny on a single battle, and at Zama (202) 
the defeat of the Carthaginians, nnder Hannibal, ended at onee the 
war and the rivalry of Carthage against Borne. The Bomans 
destroyed the military and maritime power of Carthage, and though 
the great city still dragged on a maimed existence its final rnin 
was merely a matter of time. 

Conquest of the East. — Rome treated Kin^' Philip of Maccdon, 
■who had sent 4,000 mon to assist iianmhal uL Zauia, as she bad 
treat«;d Cartha<^e, but with much less dilficuUy. After the defeat 
of tho phalanx at CynoscephaliB (197 B.C.) by Flamiiiinus, sbo 
liberated Thraro and Greeco from Macodoii, and undoriodk tho 
protect«)rato of Cfrtece. Tho submission of Ma^'edon was tliea 
only a question of tinio, and Greece grew more and more disunited 
uuder the influenco of Homan intrigue. 

The protectorate of Greece led to the conquest of Syria. Antio- 
chus, King of Syria, the most powerful of the States formed from 
the disracmbermcDt of Alexander's empire, bad seized a number of 
Greek cities in Asia Minor, and had advanced over the Hellespont 
to Greece. He speedily felt the weight of the Boman arm. H« 
was utterly defeated at Magnesia (190 b.o.), and was obliged to 
give np Asia Minor. He had been advised and aided by the veteran 
Hannibal, who had planned a mighty eoalition against Borne — an 
invasion of Italy from the East. And, in 188 B.a, at the eonrt of 
Prasias, King of Bithynia, by the treachery of Prusias, bitt at the 
request of the BomauSi died tho great Carthaginian who single- 
handed had armed first the West and then the East against Rome, 
and had failed, in the West at any rate, simply through the selfisiU 
and i^hort-sighted policy of tho rt i^niint aristociajy of his native city. 
But the Iloniafis dni not forget their habitual prudence. They did 
not settle themselves in Maredon, Greece, or Asia, hut their envovy 
were everywhere. Rome became the nniverbal arbitiess of the 
East. She dill not appear to seek any personal interest when she 
hastened the disintegration of the East in order to seize it. If she 
bad annexed the East immediately after the Punio wars, she had 
not a safficient number of men to retain it. Borne never dealt the 
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last blow tinlil the moment when she saw the eoantry was ripe for 

Bervitude and capable of being held without ft {^'rcut inilitary force. 
Sbo destroyed Carthiigo, n.c. 146, aiid with thu ruiu of Carthage 
ended all serious rivalry of any power with Rome. She sacked 
CoriDth the same year (146 b.c), reduced first Afnca and then 
Greece to Roman provincesi and lastly Macedou (1-12 b.c). 

Towards the end of the second centary before the Christian era 
Rome was mistress of the £ast ; hnt she did not establish her mle 
with any seenrity nntil after the wars in which she broke the power 
of Mithridates, King of Pontas (88 — 68 b.c.), and of the Kings of 
Armenia. Pompeius finally eonqnered Mithridates, after he had 
been defeated by Sulla and LucuUus, and after the destruction of 
this formidable enemy, the most resolute opponent that Komo 
had encountered since HuTinibal, he organized Pontus, Ciiicia, 
Syria, and Pliccnicia as Roman provinces. He completed the 
organization of Asia, which in name ceased to be Greek and 
became Boman. The Romans thus became the real inheritors of 
the vast empire of Alexander. 

ConqiuU of ths TFiest.— The conquest of the£ast chiefiy displayed 
the politics and skill of the Bomans, that of the West showed their 
military (qualities. It required long efforts, nnmerons campaigns, 
enormous sacrifices of men to subdue the north of Italy, Spain, and 
Gaul. Rome, after the second Punic war, revenged herself upon 
the Cisalpine Gauls w lio had nourished and recruited llannibars 
army. She waged unmerciful war against the Boii, the Insubres, 
and the Cenomanni. The Boii sooner than yield emigrated towards 
the north. About fifty thousand of the Ligorians were transported 
into Bamnium. Rome at last filled the north of the peninsula 
with her colonies, which she planted as far as the slopes of the 
Alps* 

The war with Carthage had alread}' given Spain to the Romans, 

but after winning the country from the Carthaginians it was neces- 
sary to wTLst it from the Spaniards. A hardy, valiant race, aided 
by the innumerablo rn^jOfed districts of their mountainous and rocky 
country, for nu:>re than fifty yeaia they opposed a stubuora resist- 
ance to the iiomans, and the struggle demanded a vast expenditure 
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of men and money. For a time ibe great Lnsitatikui leader, VirUtiait 
made head against the Bomaaa, bnt periahed by ireaebeiy, lei 
Spanish independenee ended soon afterwards in the aaudung nau 

of Ntimaniia. Sclpio, the eonqneror of Carthage, had to asmmi 
the cojuinaml before this iust .slionghokl of the Spuuiarils could be 
taken, and thon the Nuniaiiiiaas killed each other boouer tlua 
surrender to the Uumaus (b.c. 188). 

An avalanche of northern barbarlaae — the Ciaxbri and the 
Teutones, the vangn n 1 of those popoktions who afterwards izian- 
dated the south of Kurope — swept over the Roman provinee oC 
Gaol and prepared to invade Italy. Marina destroyed the TentoiMi 
at Aix (102 B.a), the Cimbri at Yereelltt (101), and rescued Boom 
from all immediate danger. 

The conqneit of Ganl was practically corameneed about forty 
years later, luid was the work of Julius Cicsnr. Caesar began 
work B.C. r>B. eoiujdeied the patiticution of Gaul after an eight 
years' struggle, in which vast ininibers of Gauls fell- a million, 
according to Plutarch — and in which Cresar's army, recruited from 
the youth of Gaul, became a powetfol instrament to serve fJ^ 
ambition of its leader. 

Ee$uUa qf tkne Conquestt; Flow of Wsalth to Ecme; Ijuxury. — 
These eonqnests had exercised a fatal influenoe over the intenal 
state of the Roman repnblie, whieh in less than two centortM 
completely changed its eeonomieal and social conditions, and led to 
a political transformation. 

The troasnres of Carthage, Macedonia. Greece, Pcrgamus, Swi.*. 
and the produeU uf the Spanish silver minoii ull flowed into lioine. 
Moderate, wliilst tlicy were uncertain of mastery, the llomacs 
placed no limit on their avarice when the bondage of the ooo- 
quered nations was complete. Consnls and proconsuls, pnetors 
and qntestorSy threw themselves on the conquered provinees hire 
birds of prey. Whilst the ancient Romans had affected contempt 
* for gold and* Inziiry» these later Romans displayed the most 
shameful cupidity. Rome became the richest city in the worid. 
Rich villas increased in number; sumptuous feasts, magnilieent 
buths, imuioLibu guldens, beautiful cairiugeH, and jewelii becauid 
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coiumon. Oriental luxury invaded Rome, which succumbed, 
charmed by iho refinements of a miiteiial civilizaLiuii which even 
the rude legionaries qiiiekly learned to appreciate. 

The Slaves; litiin oj Free Labour; t/ic (jicat Laiuhnmers. — The 
coutiuoal foreign wars had given Home a vast multitude of slaves. 
Prisoners taken in war were sold by the qtuestors, with a crown on 
their heads, osiiaUy to the slave-dealers who aceompanied (he army. 
The general slave-trade also flonrished, and the slave-markei was 
under the jarisdiction of the ABdiles. Slaves were employed in the 
house as domestic servants ; also In the country as lahonrers, and 
in the towns as artisans. In the towns their duties were infinitely 
divided uiul luultiplied by the ^n^wiug hixury uud the iii|^'» niou8 
caprices of the rich. To possostj a family of slaves riieunt to possess 
a very productive capital. Tbe}^ were the bakers, blaeksmiths, 
shoemakers, jewellers, workers in wool, weavers, fullers, &c., of 
Borne. All worked cither for the master alone, or for the public, 
for the master's profit. Under Augustus a single owner left at 
his death over fonr thousand slaves. Slaves acquainted with any 
art or hosiness that brought in profit to their masters were highly 
esteemed — such as doctors, actors, readers, writers, bankers, and 
bnsmess men. 

As wealth increased in the hands of a few, the soil of Italy was 
parcelled into lutitHU'lia^ or vast estates, '* and the slave following, 
as a necessary coiiHtjijuence, chased the free race from all psirts of 
the conntr}'. The evil did not stop tliere ; the nlave replaced the 
free man in every detail of the farm direction or labour. To 
careful tillage an easier course was soon preferred which required 
less capital and where there was less risk of loss, and this the 
Romans believed they had found in the new system of pasturage. 
Pasturage took the place of tillage ; the lati/undia became deserts, 
where a few herdsmen and shepherds wandered with their mastert' 
flocks and herds. 

The population driven from the country flocked into the 
towns, and particularly into Home, where the allurements of 
the public distribution of corn attracted all the idle and all the 
necesdiious in Italy. But these subtMdies, heavily as they pressed 
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im the trcftsuiy, were insufficient for the nudnienaDce of the 
rained families. What was left for them ? Hannal labour. Pro- 
bably free labour and handicrafts had never been entirely baoished 
from the fxee class. But the people f<4t the competition of the 
slayea even in indastrial occupations, and they also felt the 
degradation with which pablie opinion stamped all trades of the 
kind," • 

SocmX Contequencet ; Duappearanei of ths Middle Cla»$e$»^The 
prolonged wars had also serionsly modified the social organization 

of Rome, Supported by the citizens, they had exhausted the class 
oi men fitted for military sorvico. No doubt Rome L;iJ acquired 
new citizens, but tbu older ones — those in whom, lingert'd thd 
manly virtues of the ancient race — gradually disappeared. Every 
day Home lost Rome true Romans, left on the field of battle or 
buried by the roadsides in the East and the West. Those ^vho 
survived bad been retained so long under arms l<y the dnratitni of 
these distant expeditions that tbey had lost the tasti^ for work ; 
those v/ho had profited by i>illago had passed into the class of 
wealthy citizens; those who bad squandered their share of the 
booty fell back into the ranks of the proletarians, which had been 
considerably augmented, first because they did not go to war, and 
afterwards because a crowd of adventurers from all countries liad 
flocked to Rome. 

Although the patricians always preserved their gentet, the rieh 
plebeians had also founded theirsi and wealth formed, between 
the nobles and the opulent plebeians, a powerful bond which was 
strengthened by family alliances. In reality there was no longer a 
nobility, but only a rich class. A plutocracy had succeeded to an 
aristocracy. The knights, the farmers of taxes, pillaged the pro- 
vinces, and their rivalry with the patricians was merely that of 
corrupt politicians, each desirous of office for the opportunities: of 
making money rapidly which office was able to brinj». Below them 
there wtre immense numbers of poor, but the middle class which 
formerly interposed between the two no longer existed. Rome had 
reached the state of society that had rained the Greek republics, 
* Levftssettr, Hisloire dea olasaos ouvtiteji." 
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tbo struggle between rich and poor, wiiicii could oui^ oud in thd 
establishment of a tyranny. 

Moral Consequences ; Iluin of lieligton ; Invasion 0/ Greek Ideas. 
—The constaut relations with Greece introdaced by tlie cooquest 
of Oreeee filled Borne with Greek rhetoricians, sopbists, pbilo* * 
sophen, artists, and doetora. The introdaetton of HeUenio deities 
in place of the aneient national gods went on iapidljr» and mark 
the progress of disbelief in the national religion. Extravagant 
superstition issned, as it ever tends to issne, in seepticism. The 
invasion of Greek manners rapidly iransfonned the old Roman 
into a cosmopolitan type. Greek form us well us Greek ideas trans- 
formed and, it must be admitted, developed Latin literature. Greek 
luxury rapidly undermined the old stern Roman iiai)Us of business, 
and with them the old ideal of public duty. Oriental superstitious 
also followed the Greek philosophjt and the ktter attracted the 
vpper classes, whilst the former pleased the lower orders. With 
snperstition eame debanchery. In 186 B.a* Borne still retained 
some deceney, and the better men regarded the shameful orgies of 
the Baeehanalian mysteries with horror. 

Ejforts for ih€ BegmmixHon of ihs Bomm ItejrtibUe: the Oraechi; 
Ayraiian aiid Corn Laws. — Cato had vainly endeavoured to stem 
the current that was carrying away the old customs, and to restore 
the ancient society. 

Tiberius and Gaius Gracchus, grandsons of Scipio Africanus 
through their mother Cornelia, undertook to reconstitute a middle 
class and to re>establi8h political equilibrium by raising the condition 
of the Boman eommonalty, , This Tiberius proposed to do by a wide 
measure of agrarian reform, which he brought forward as tribune of 
the people. The Roman people were quasi-masters of the universe, 
yet the masses which inhabited Bome had not one acre of land, 
snd the nobles having converted their vast estates into pasturage, 
a fe w foreign slaves — Thracians, Africans, Iberians — constituted the 
population of the country parts of Italy. It was not because Rome 
bad not reserved vast territories for herself at every fresh conquest. 
But these territories had been first rented, then usurped by the rich. 
Tiberius recalling the old law of Licinius 8tolo (806 b.o.}, which 
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limited to five hundred the namber of acres of MtioDal domatn ^ 
land that each citizen could occupy, extended the amount to one ^ \ 
thoQsand, bnt without satisfying the upper classes, who were all \ 

bitterly opposed to the agrarian law. 

Tiberius and his brother, "who were tribunes at an Interval of ten 
years (183 — Vl'd ii.c ), only dusircd ih.d the land unjustly seized by 
the j'litiieians should bo jriven back, and that it should be divided 
amon;^'st llio poor citizens, who would then have returued to the 
provinces and created new centres of work and production, to 
the great tidvantage of Home as well nf? of the provinces. But 
Tiberius met with violent and well-directed opposition, and waa 
slain in a tnmnlt between his supporters and the partisans of the 
noljles. 

The fate of Tiberius did not disconrn^o his brotl f r. Oaius, who 
adopted and enlarged his views. Tiberius had aimed at the im- 
provement in the condition of the people. Gains aimed at a reeon- 
straetion of the polity of Rome. To the agrarian law he added a com 
law, by which corn was distributed regularly among the poorer 
citizens. This was the beginning of those distributions which soom 
became a necessity* He also proposed that the soldiers* dress should 
be provided at the pnblio expense, that military service shonld be 
diminished, and that the suffrage should be extended to the Latins 
and Italians. Ijastly, he dealt a severe blow to the power of the 
senators by takin^^ the tribunals from the senators and giving them 
to the kiiiL'hts, The patricians, in order to discredit him, bought op 
fuu' of enlh aL,Mn's, Ia\ ius 1 »rusns, who always improved \\\\o\\ the 
proposals of (laius and ahketl lor mure. At last Gaius nnule the 
mistake of leaving Rome to ciuulnL-t a colony to Carthage ; on his 
return he found that the ]>o|iuhir tcmptr had changed. He had 
incautiously given up liis trihuneship, and with it his inviolability, 
and ho perished in an attack directed by the Consul Opimias 
(121 B.C.). The patricians, freed from the Gracchi, remained 
masters, and the aristocracy still ruled the people, who at a later 
period regretted the heroes they had abandoned, and raised statues 
to the brothers. 

Change in ihe Army ; Mariui, — ^The blood of the Gracchi was th0 
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first blood Bhed in the eivU wars. To use the expression of the 

Freuch orator Mirabeau, ** In dying, the last of the Gracchi threw 
a haotKul of dust towards heaven as though to invoke an avenger; 
from this dust Marius arof^e." A simple peasant from A>piiuim, a 
rough soldier, Marius raised himself by bis own courage and 
energ}'. A new man, as they then expressed it, ho showed biin- 
self the bitter enemy of the nobles, although at first he had flattered 
them, and had even married a patrician. Popular with the people, 
Marine obtained (be eonsnlate and tbe direction of the war 
against tbe King of Nnmidia. He brought it to a Bneeessfnl elose 
(b.c. 107 — 106). Bat to make an army of his own, and devoted to 
his personal interests, he had introduced a revolution of &r>reaeh- 
ing importance, admitting the rabble of Itome into the Ii,oman 
legions. 

The liouian soldiers bud for the future no other career than 
military service ; war became a trade instead of being a duty. The 
Boldierawonld only acknowledge chiefs who gorged them with booty 
and were ready to secure them some land for their old age ; they 
were soldiers of a man, not of the republic. For the future ambi- 
ttoas citizene found in the eimy a basis of support which enabled 
them to grasp tbe prizes of civic power. 

Another innovation brought important results. The danger 
which Rome encountered during the prolonged invasion of the 
Cimbri and the Teutones d<itermined tbe people to retain Marius 
in the consulate five times in succession. Marius became used to 
being master, and after baving delivered Rome from her danger 
he even sought and obtained a sixth consulate. But a ioi-midable 
rivnl was soon to confront him in the person of one of his own 
officers, P. Cornelius Sulla. 

SiMa ; the Civil Wars ; ths Prosctiptkm, — Bulla was a patrician. 
He had been a lientenant under Marius, and had distinguished 
htmsolf by his ability. When, afterwardsi Borne was menaced by 
a revolt of the Italian population, Marine was rather dilatory in 
repressing the revolt, for Le bad formerly been a friend of tbe. 
Itahans. bulk, who was charged with the command in this dan- 
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geroiit war, rtpidly brought it lo a elose, uid obtaiced Um pom- 
snlate b.o. 88. 

Sulla's 8tiei]gtb was quickly seen in the rivalry for the torn- 
nmnd a^^inst Mithridates, King of Pontus (b.c. 88). Mantis 
dis;putcd the command of the army wlitch was to be sent to tfce 
East. Sulla was chosen, and Mivrius, disappointed, stirred np thr 
Italians, dissatisiied witk their new citizenship. Sulla fled inm 
Borne, but he fled to the eamp and returned with six legions, and 
entered Borne as conqueror. A price was offered for the heed ef 
Mariufly and the vietor over the Cimbri with great diffictUty fiiNud 
refngo in Afriea. 

Bulla's absence, when he had gone to fight against Mitluidatea, 

permitted the partizans of Mariut to regain the ascendency at 

Home, and tlie oil general returned at the head uf Aiu.y 
slaves and exiles. Marina took cmel vengeance upou his eitemies 
His Buteliites massacred all whom he pointed out ; it is even ^-A 
tliat he orderod them to kill every man he met whose salutatioa 
he failed to return. Complete master of Bome» he entered npon 
hie seventh eonsuiate ; but he died the same year, whether by hii 
own hand or naturally is not elear. His party reigned three 
years longer under the anarehle leadership of Cinna. 

In B.C. 88 Sulla returned* from the East, liaving crushed ICthri- 
dates and burning to avenge his partisans who had been murdered 
in Italy. His legions soon secured his supremacy in Rome, an i he 
exacted fearful reprisals. The most bloody modern revolations 
ran give little idea of the horrible diariicter of these proscriptions. 
Since the wealth of the proseiibod was given to the murderers, 
tl y killed for the sake of the booty. .Bome and Italy were inun- 
dated with blood ; massacre and confiscation went on unchecked. 

DominaUon of the AriUocratie Party, — Sulla reconstituted the 
republic in the interest of the aristocracy. He got himself tip^ 
pointed dictator without limit of time* &e still churned to support 
the Roman republic, and above all the power of the Senate. He 
restored to the senators the power of trial that he took from 
the knights ; he weukcntd the tribuncship, ruined the power of 
the assemblies of Tribes and of Centuries; in short, he re-estab- 
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lished tbe government by tlie noblds, Che oligarchy. Cmsbed in 
tbe 8tni<T^]e of parties, tbe ancient eonstittttion gradually disap- 
peared, iilibough the ancient magistracies were maintained. After 
ruling absolutely three years, Sulla surprised the Roman world by 
abdicating his dictatorship. He was evidently tired of life, and 
besides he feared nothing, for ho was sun o imdod by his veterans, 
and his partizans continued his work. He only survived a year, 
and then soconmbed to the efibota of debaachery (b.o. 78). 

The S$rviU IFiarff.^Tbe civil wars were renewed after tbe deatb of 
Snlla, for the partizans of Marias still held several provinces, Spain 
amongst others. A troop or family of gladiators began the revolt 
at Capna in Campania. These men were fed and carefully trained 
in order that they might provide amnsement for the sovereign 
people by their fights in the arena. The gladiators, prisoners 
from all nations, chose as their leader a Thracian named Spartacus, 
a man with a real genius for war. The slaves crowded to join his 
army, which was soon strong enough to defeat the regular troops of 
Rome. Borne was in great danger, for the forces sent against Spar- 
taons were defeated. Bat dissensions arose in the army of slaves, 
and Crassns, after a severe straggle, defeated them and Spartacns 
fell. Bot Pompeias, who had retamed from Spain, where he had 
ended the war of Sertorias, met the last bands of gladiators and 
exterminated them. 

Pompeius. — Pompeius, better known as Pompey, was a member 
of the equestrian order and a soldier of fortune. Ho rapidly made 
his reputation in the war in Spain agaiusL riertorius, and afterwards 
by his repression of the Sicilian pirates. In forty days he cleared 
the Mediterranean of the hordes of pirates who, profiting by the late 
disorders, ravn^^ed all the shores, carrying off thousands of captives. 
He enhanced his fame by giving the last blow to Mithridates, who 
was already prostrate. He carried the arms of Bome victorionsly 
to the Eapbrates, and became the most illnstrioas man in the 
repnUte, and was apparently the leader for whom the wave of mo- 
narchical tendency had waited to carry him forward on its crest. 

Duritjg the absence of Pompeius from Home disorders recom- 
menced. A man overwhelmed by debt and crime, L. Sorgius 
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Gaiilina, had conspired with s namber of debauched and iccUmi 
iidventiirerB» to whom he promiBed the pillage of Rome and of 
Italy (b.o* 68). Baffled by the prndense and firmneas of Cieero 
the orator, this conspiracy still indicated a moral disorder, which 
increased even under Pompey's role* In fact, that genend, st 
though Bupportod by the aristooraey, was content to be the first 
in Borne without makiog his power felt ; he wished to respect the 
institutions and to allow the Senate to govern ; but his moderation 
amounted to weakness, Rome was continually troubled by lactioDS, 
and tho moral decay went on. 

Pompcy did not fVil liiinself strong enough to stand aloDe. 
uiul as^.n iiitevl Liiiiftcli" with C'lussns, tho wealthiest of the Romans, 
ami Juliii^i Ciesar, the most able and popular man of the tiue. 
whose j-rojects no oue hud then been ahle to discover: this was 
the first triiiniviruto (b.c. 60), mid proved ndvuntagcous only to 
the moht duiiiig and hrilliimt of tho three, Julius Ca^ar. 

Julius Cdsar. — A ficion of an ancient and illustrious family, who 
traced their descent back to the Trojan ^ucas, or even to the 
gods, he wasted his youth and his fortune in pleasure, and owed 
about two millioiiB when lio began his public career, but soon 
restored his fortune by bis aliiaooe with Crassus and his govemmcBt 
in Bpain, 

Anxious to equal and even to surpass Pompey, when the pro* 
vinces were divided he claimed Qaul, and resolved to acquire by 
the suhjeclion of the Gauls, who had formerly been the tenor of 
Rome, the glory, the army, and the money, which were all neoet* 
sary to him for the accomplishment of his projects* During eight 
years the victories of the young debauchee astonished and delighted 
Rome, where Pompey was feebly straggling against anarchy. The 
Romans were continually ascending the Capitol to render thanks 
to tho ^'ods for these successes. Moreover, from his youth Cffssr 
had al\va}s joined himself to tlio pojnilur side. He had replaced 
the broken statues of the coin]n»'i or of the Ciiuhri. When Crussu'; 
had perished in a mad expctlition a<,'ain8t the Parthians there was 
m> lon;:or an intt rnu diary capable of arresting the conflict betW4;eQ 
Pompeius and Csubor. 
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On tlio 15th of January (b.c. 49) Ctcsar crossed tho Rubicon, the 
bouudary of bis govemmcnt. He had but six thousaDcI men livith 
bim, and his opponent bad three times the number ; yet, so un- 
prepared were the party of Pompebs, that with their leader at 
their head they retired from Borne as Ossar advaoeed upon it 
The Tietory of Fharsalia (48) in Thessaly and the death of Pom- 
peine, basely assassinated by the emissaries of the Egyptian Ooveni- 
ment from whom he songht shelter at Pelusinm, gave Csesar the 
headship of Rome, and the victory of Thapsns (46), in Africa, com- 
pleted the dispersion of the Pompcians. The lioman world was so 
vast that the civil war had spread to its extreme limits, Caesar had 
bt rii obliged, in order to complete his viclury, to include an immense 
circlo in his march — from Gaul to Macedonia and Greece, from 
Greece to Asia, from Asia to Egypt ; then to the province of Africa, 
then to Kome, and finally to Spain, where, at Munda (b.o. 45), he 
destroyed the Utst remnant of his opponents. Skilfitl in taking advan- 
tage of the revolts of the popnlaiions who endeavoured to profit hy 
the civil war in order to throw off the Roman yoke, he did not 
appear to fight except for the glory and dominion of Rome. He 
celebrated five triumphs, each more magnificent than the other. 

Tiansfurmation of the Republic; Dictatorship of Cmar. — During 
the eighty years buioro Caesar crossed the Rubicon the tendency to 
monarchy which had set in bad become contmually stronger ; the 
tribunate of Gains Gracchus, the consnlships of Marius, the dicta- 
torship of Sulla, had prepared the way, for each had exercised 
daring his period of power 1a eomplete antoeracy. The monarchical 
restoration was inevitable, and the propitioas boor found the one 
man competent to seize it in Jnlius GsBsar. GiMar^s accession to 
power was hailed as the advent of peace and security by thought- 
ful men as well as by the mass of the well-to-do citizens, for whom 
tho oligarchy meant repeated proscription and massacre. The foreign 
subjects of the republic were equally well di.s posed to a monarchy, 
and to Caesar at iis head. Ca?sar was regarded by them as their 
champion. He had extended the franchise to the Cispadane Oauls 
and those beyond the Po, and even those beyond the Alps expected 

the same favour at his hands. He was the great advocate <^ that 
18 
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Urge and liberal policy which culminaied, under Canusalla, in the 
ediet by whieh the oiiizensbip of Borne was conferred npon ail.'*' 

The provineea partionlarly were devoted to the great liberal 
leader. Tired of the proeonsnle who robbed them, and of the 
dvil wars thai devaetated them, they demanded that a ationg 
power Bhonld be eetabliBhed at Borne, sinoe they had adopted 
Borne as their eonntry. Cttsar, too, understood how to secure 
their altachneDt by aeeoeiating them as cloecly us poseible to the 
Itonan fife. He opened the Senate to strangers, even to Gauls, 
paying no attention to tho hostile criticism which jestingly forbade 
the citizens to show tlio new senators the way to the Curia. Ca^ar 
was, in faot, preparing tu muuid tiiu whole Eomau world into a mxaX, 
ifiuuarcliy under equal laws. 

CfT'Nar. however, alone knew the projects be had formed for iho 
anieliuratiun of the allairs of tho world, of which he was the head and 
centre. The patri«'ians could not resic^n themseh'es to the sacriljco 
of the old oligarchic power, aud Caesar was assassinated, the victim 
of a conspiracy. Stabbed by Brutus, Cassius, and their fellow- 
conspirators, he fell in the Senate-kouBe at the foot of the statae 
of Pompey, on the Ides of March (b.c. 44). 

Animy and Oetaviu$; End of th$ Homan Bepublie, — ^The causes 
which had led to the concentration of power in one man's hands 
had penetrated so widely and so deeply into the Bom an people 
that the monarchy snrvived Cesar. His murderers had neither 
plan nor system. They did not know how to nee their victory, 
and were soon driven from Italy by Antonios, Cfisar^s friend, 
and Octavins, his nephew. They lost on the plains of Philippi, in 
Macedonia, in two pitched battles, at an interval of twenty days, 
the last battles of Roman liberty (b.o. 42). 

A second triumvirate was formed, in imitation of the first, 
between Antonius, Octavins, and Lepidus, a union cemented by 
fresh probcripliuub. Octavius did not bciuple to sacrilice his rela- 

* AmoBgst tiie 9itnim>iii smaller achieTemants that we have not spaoe to 
deioribe we mutt mention the irapoiiaiit refoim of the cslendsTp called after 
him the Julian Calendar. It was regulated bj the moTcmMiti of the son, 
and the year was fixed at 866 'days. 
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tivos and friends, and even abandoned Cicero to the veni^^canct! of 
AntoDiu^. Octavius had all Caesar's ambition, but he added to it a 
great talent for dissimalation. Instead of claiming the power as 
an ubehiance from his imcle, he sbart l it with Antonius and 
Lepidns. The latter was soon deprived of his position and com* 
mand, and the Roman world was divided between AntonioSp who 
took the East, and Ootavins, who governed the West. 

Bnt a monarchy was inevitable* The shamefal eorraptton of 
Antonins, who had yielded to the blandishments of Cleopatra, 
Queen of E^ypt, simplified the solution of the problem. The East 
endeavoured to rctaiu its autonomy, and defended Autonius, who 
bad adopted its customs ; but the wretched pusillanimHy of Anto- 
nius, degraded by Eastern debauchery, even more than the tictivity 
of Octavius, quickly destroyed the resistance of the East. At Actium 
(b.O. 81), in the midst of the battle and with fair prospect of 
victory, Antonius left all to follow the flight of Cleopatra's vessel, 
abandoning the empire of the world for the sake of a woman — 
a type of the East mined by its indolenee* and thas subjected to 
the more vigorous and determined West. 

The moderation and prudence of Octavius completed what the 
genius of Antontus had begun. Oetavins returned to Rome (b.g. 29), 
and eeU'brated u triple Liiumph. He laid aside the extraordinary 
powers of the triumvirate and carefully avoided that grasping at 
the re<j;al title which had led to the death of liis uncle. He joined 
in himself the military command with the title of Imperator, to 
the power of the censor without the title. He was also Princeps, 
or first in the Senate ; he also acquired the Potestas consularis, 
or consular poworyand without the title the Potestas Tribunicia, or 
power of the tribunate. After the death of Lepidus he assumed 
the dignity of Sovereign Pontiff, and thus combined in himself the 
instruments of patrician and plebeian power. Finally he took the 
title of Augustus, a title never before given to man, but associated 
with the gods and with reli^jfion. Ostensibly he was the hrst citizen 
of the republic, really he wab the absolate king of the Komaa 
world. 



CHAPTEii XIII. 
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BvxiumT: The Boam Etnpife; Omtaiitm— Tb« Imperial Apotbeons— The 
Iaw ci Miyesly or Tretion— The Imperial Administration ; th(> Pro- 
vincoB — Roman Peace— Roman Society ; the Aribfcociacy— Tlio Vlchs at 
Rome and in the Provinrns — Work undf r the Empire — Luxury — Stoi- 
cism: Boisan Women— The Girottaauii the Combata of the Gladiators. 

Kons: The Informers— State Workabope voder fbe Empire— The Ancieats 
at Table— A Roman Ui»im. 

Tha Bnman Empin; Citttirim, — ^We must free oanelves from 
modem ideas if we are to picture to onrseWes the state of tho 
world when civilization was cod term inous with tiie Roman empire. 

The titio even of Imperator, commander-iu chief, by which Angfnstas 
m l l)is successors wore designated, was not new, and uoither by 
Lull nor by thein was it assnraed in ordinary intercourse with their 
subjects. Augustus Cjesar uthI bis Biircessors made no endeavour 
to define their power by any t xprt hsuui ; they were proud to adopt 
the imnjG of Cirstir, and this title describes their position most 
correctly, since they were the political heirs of Ctesar. Ca3sarism 
is the true title of ibis power, which was unlimited because it was 
undefined, transmissible without being hereditary, impalpable ia 
theory, formidable in reality, variable according to the tempera- 
ment of those who wielded it, and which was only clearly ascer^ 
tained after an existence of three centuries. 

Angostns was master at Home, though he was studiously care- 
fol not to appear so. He never forgot the lesson taught bim by 
the death of the great Julias, that ia openly grasping the kingly 
diadem there was grave danger. He lived in a plain house on 
the Palatine Hill with less luxury than many of the rich eitixess. 
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saluted his friends in tlio street, where ho walked with no more 
tban the ordinary retinue of a Roman gentleman, and ail bis life be 
earefully avoided showing any of the pride of royalty. The Senate 
assembled, the Oomitia met at tbe legal periods, the magistrates 
discharged their duties. The old liberty seemed still alive, bat it 
was only the form that remained. 

For with all this ootward show of moderation Augustus grasped 
the sceptre of real power. He held, as we have seen, the 
combined power of chief of the Senate, consul, proconsul, tribune, 
censor, supreme poutifi', perpetual coniiiiaiKier-in-cliii.'f of the army. 

The Tmprrial Apotheosis. — iieiigion also came to the support of 
the imperial power. Yet the Romans had never been disposed, 
like the Greeks, to deify men. After Romulus, Julius Csesar was 
the first to whom they paid almost divine honours. Augustus 
while living was honoured in the provinces as a god, and the 
cities of Gaul erected a temple to him at Lyons. After bis death 
temples, priests, and holy observances were decreed in honoor of 
the Divine Augnstns, and from this time the apotheosis of dead 
emperors became a recognised institntion. 

The Law of Majestij or Treiuon. — The crime of majesty was first 
defined by Saturuinus, in b.o. 108. to auard and swell the dignity 
of the tribunate. An attack on tlio prerogatives of the tribune was 
declared to be an attack on the dignity of the commonwealth, and 
therefore treason against the State. Sulla restricted the law to 
hostilities against the existing constitution. Angastns extended it 
to the pnblieation of attacks calculated to bring the mler into con- 
tempt Tiberins first made the person of the Emperor the great 
object to be guarded by the law of majesty. The Emperor became 
a being to be reverenced and feared, and an attempt on his life was 
regarded as sacrile^^e against a divinity. To inquire into the years 
of the Emperor wan treason ; to utter abusive words against him 
was no less. Representing themselves as perscmifications of the 
Roman people, the emperors fonnd in this law an expedient by 
which they could strike those whom an imprudent speech, or a 
silence that could be interpreted as factious, pointed ont as 
enemies to the prince, and so constmctively to tho people. 
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Never was confosion of words and persons so grettiy abiued. 
60 sweeping and undefined a law imperilled the security of alL 
It enoonraged and fostered the system of information, or delation, 
as it was ealled, and the delators or informers became n olasa 
in the Btate.*** No private life was safe from their perfidiona 
ioquiries, which were made amongst the slavee. Thus/* writes 
Taeitos, '*the consternation and alarm that reigned at Borne 

• The Inffirmer*. — The law decreed that the informer should receive a ♦ 
quarter of the goods Iti ldTiLM'ng to tho o<>Tidomiied, but this sum waa often 
exceeded when the victim wus a person of iuipoitauce. Aiiiir the condem- 
nation of Xhrasea and Soranus the chief informers each received five millifwi 
■ettoroM (one iniQido franoa)» mud hy Umm meuu scandaloiialy laxge fbrtmics 
were qnickly acquired. Epriua l^iroelliis and VibiiM Griapus earned at this 
trade three hundred million sesterces (sixty million francs). The Emperor 
w;iH not t^atifified with reparing their services by money, h« also lavished upon 
tliuut aU tlie State dignities. Af icr each importaut case there was u distribution 
of prffitorshipa and edileships. These ancient republican dignitiM terved as a 
prictt f<Mr ihMnenil oompliftnce. Nothing, Moording to IVieitiUt waa a greater 
offenoe to honaefc people than to tee the iafemm *' displaying the Moerdotal 
offices and the consulate, as though thr!y were spoils taken from the enemy.** 
At the end of Tiberius' reign men ouly borame connul when they bad riiin«-><I 
one of Civsar's enemies. And under Domitian it was the shortest r(Md by 
which public dignities could be attained. 

In tiiia way, towude the time of llberint, inibrmeit imed from ell naks 
of this corrupt society. Beneca telU ae, ** That on every tide there was a 
mania for inf orming which emptied Romo more quickly than a civil war.*' 
Ni tbing ih richer in contracts than tliu f^roup of informers that Xacitua 
dcat hUs to us ; every social rank and position are represented in it. 

By the side of thie croird of imaller people— elavee, freedmen, ioldi(»v, 
ichoolmMten— we aleo find the naoiee of a few ef the old nobility, a Dola* 
bella, a Scaimii, sad even a Oato. There were bold cynical informert, who 
prided themselves on defying public opinion, who mado honust men blush and 
were proud of doing so, who bonsted of tb' ir great deeds and claimed plory 
for them. There were informers belonging tu the lower dasai-s, who com- 
menced by the vikrt Amotions, and who having reached wealth and power 
alwayi retained tomethiog of their origin, like Vatinina, whom Tuitns calle 
one of the monstrosities of NerD*fl Court. He was formerly a cobbler, and 
owed his f*jrt lino to (})<■ buff-'Onrr}'' of bis mind and tlio defomnlios of bis 
body. And lastly, there were wl* traiit informers, who piqued Lheiiist>lvaB on 
their distinction and fine manners, aud who gracoiully asked for a man'a 
death. One day an informer of this does appeared before the Senate dremed 
in the latest faahion, a smile upon his lips; he came to aooosa his frlhar.— 
47. iRDMffMr, EUtim 4u Mwm M«amim torn FSmfir§'* 
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were Qneqaalled. Men trembled before their nearest relatione, 

they dared neither approach nor speak to each other; known 

or uiikiiown, every ejii was Buspected. Kvtu inula and in- 
animate objects inspired fear." In the midst of the nnivcrsal 
peace oi tixe empire abroad this government by terror went on at 
home. 

The Imperial Administration ; the Provinces, — Although political 
unity had bo far prevailed in the world that it was incaniate in the 
person of one mani we must not suppose that it involved complete 
centralization. 

The provinces differed one from Che other in their rights and 
relations to the metropolis. The duties of the proeonsnl or 

governor were a general BuperintcDJeQco and the duty of assessing 
the taxes. He did not interfere in the details of the administration, 
which were entueiy left to the maf^istrateg of the city. The main- 
tenance of the roads, buildings, and temples was left in charge of 
the towns tL( mselves, and for the purpose valuable aesistance was 
received from the liberality of rieh citizens* A generoas emnlation 
incited the nuigistrates» who were elected annnally^ or whose 
appointments were at all events temporary, to leave material proof 
of their zeal for their city's welfare. Besides, the inscriptions have 
now proved that the provinces had some proportion of political 
rights ; their deputies held assemblies, where complaints could 
be heard, und their delegates had a right to lay these appeals 
before Ga3sar. 

Boman Peace, — Under Angtistos a long peace succeeded the 
centuries of desperate conflict with equal adversaries, of civil war 
and tumult; there was fighting on the frontiers, but the "Pax 
Bomana," as it was called, extended over the whole Boman 
worid. War had been the characteristio of previous centuries* 
Peace distbguished the time of Augustus ; at any rate, for tiie 
forty-four years of his reign peace and the arts of peace 
fiourished, commerce developed, and wealth and population in- 
creased. 

Gaul, almost savage in Cfle6ar*s time, had attained a state of 
wealth that all historians and monuments condrm. Xnyan colo- 
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nized ilra lower valley of the Danube, and the deseendanto of tbeee 
eolonute foim the eiz million BoamaniaDB who in our days luiTe 
foonded a kingdom soath of the Carpathian mountains. Civiliza- 
tion was thoB ascending towards Central Europe. 

Airiea eontinned to be the granary of Rome, and the Bomana 
carried their civilization even to the confines of the desert. 

In Asia Mjnor, a country since ruined by centuries of stupid 
oppression, five hundred cities were then prosperous. Greek eivi- 
lization llourifihed freely under tlio shadow of the Romun eagles, 
planted on the mouutams of Armcuia and the shoreis of the 
Euphrates. 

Bomau Sorirtij : the Arisfnrrar;/. — Tho establishment of the 
crii] ire had chaiigyd the conditions of tlie difl'urent ohisses, with- 
out Buppressiug any. Decimated by civil war, and later on by 
executions, the old patrician aristocracy was almost extinct towards 
the time of Claudius and Nero, and the haughty descendants of the 
ancient families who had been unwilling to degrade themselves hj 
cowardly adulation, had been either forced to open their veins, or 
given np to the executioner and dragged to the Gemooian stairs. 
But a new aristocracy had been formed, or rather a plutoeraoy, 
created by wealth. 3^hose who had exercised the senatorial fone< 
ttons formed the foundation of noble or senatorial families. Xhia 
nobility was also found in the provinces. Great wealth enabled 
its possessor to aspire to the title of Knight, and even to enter the 
Roman senate. These nobles formed a superior caste, exempt 
from the corporal penalties which fell upon the rest of the people 
who composed the social fabric. 

The Plebs at Rome and in the Provinces. — Home, tho centre of 
the universe, eonhiinod a ])Opulution of mixed nationalities, and of 
a number %;iiiuusly estliniited fium 700,000 to over 1,000.000. 
This jK>j)iil;iti(>n, whii-h had led to the ruin of tho republic, le- 
quired to \>c fed and amused. An<?u8tus boasted in liis will of his 
liberality ; be can«ed largo sums to be distributed (300 or 400 
sesterces per head) to 250,000 of the mob, in addition to the dis- 
tributions of corn. The plebs, or city mob, were also continually 
kept amused by religious festivals and by the combats of gladiators 
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and athletea, or by sham naval fights on artifieial lakes. This idle 
yet mneh-eousidered popnlaca «oald find no fanU with tho vices of 
their masters, who were forced to be doubly generous as they 
became more severe* 

The same system reigned In the provinces. There also the plebs 
were fed. The budget of each eity included the omom or the 
distribution of food, and besides this there was the claim of clients 
on th^ir patrons. The rich were themselves obliged to give, as it 
were, a ransom for their fortunes by distributing to a mob of 
clients, who came every morning to Balute them, t^rtula (baskets 
of provisions), or, in lieu of these, money. 

Work under the Empire. — Such a sociul system was very unfa- 
vourable to free laboar. The slave labour otiered too serious a 
competition. The slave, riveted to his task, accomplished it with- 
out seeking to improve it, or to perfect an industry by which he 
was unable to profit. The Boinans were indeed very advanced 
in industrial production, but it had probably made no prQgre>8 
since the time when they had received it from the East. Free 
labour, howexer, tried to seize a place by the side of slave 
labour; and guilds or corporations were formed protected by 
privileges. But the old discredit attached to manual labour 
pursued the workmen, who were bound to their corporations and 
to their trades: it was the beginning of the obstacles which 
impeded labour in the Ifiddle Ages and even down to modem 
times. 

The State also, to supply the wants of the numerous legions which 
it was obliged to support, commenced to manufacture* Under the 
Emperors, manufaotures not only of arms, but of everything that 
could supply the necessities of the State, were organized.* 

• State Workshop* under the J-'rupire. — Each workshop rpceivrd a crrtain 
wpig'ht of raw material which \v;is U) be clearly aoKninti d for, and every ye ar 
ii roaderod to the Emperor's d^egatett a iixed ^uoulity of manafactured 
articles proportioned to tlia nnmber oi workmen. 

Abeotnte iUivm of the maektAiop, the wotkmen had no means of extrieating 
themaalvos from thaor miMraUe condition. They wen branded on the arm 
with a red-h(jt iron ; and since the dothon mi«ht concf al this j-tii^nm, the 
Emperor's name was also impxinied upon their haoda. If they fled, it was Tery 
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Lumtry, — ^In Uie fixst eentory, before the gnat Cuniliee hid \d 

time to diseipate the prodnoe of the B|iM 
eommitted in the laei days of the »• 

pablic, the hiznry wea abeolntely ioiti- 

sate. The nobles, no longer Tentmits 
to occupy tbouisclvt'S with public iULir?. 
devoted aU their energies to matehAi en- 
joyment. 

They prided themselves apo^i imiur 
Tj'ooy/ljo^ iing the mad prodigality which, in 
Ir^"^ last days of the repnblie, bad wmfoi 

Blegnnt young RomMi CrasBas aod Looiilliis more fiuae ftii 




oudttthejunpin.. their miUtary erpeditiona. Tbeperf«* 

particnliuly those who through informations or by iseidioittly guo* 
ing testamentary legacies (another shameful but lucrative indnstnl 
had accumulated millions, Hou^'ht to dazzle the world by uniicara 
of display. Their immense tish-ponds nourished the must (lelica« 
species of fish, their aviaries enclosed peacocks and fiamiiigu> 
reserved for their tables. The details which have been haodeti 
down to OS respeeting the gluttony of the Bomans, show os thit 
they swept as it were sea and land to provide for their liBaits, vkiek 
were most earefolly arranged. 

BesUng on ihe trielmimn * placed near the tables whieh ^ 

difTionlt for tlipm to pscapo tho active search of the imperial officers or to fi"^ 
an asyliiin. The law punishrd any one who hid them in hia bouse -witli 4 ^^'^ 
of three to live liounda ot gold ; occasionally, if the fiif^itive wf^rc an annoiirf^ 
it condemned tliem and their children to become workers in the same iactoT' 
As a rule, thit slavery lasted as long as life itself. It is necessary/' ^ 
stantine, <* that the workeis in the mint should icmain in the niiis p(«i^ 
and that they should not he freed through the interference of any difni^' 
Men employed in transport had not STon the power of paasmg into anotk^^ 
department of the pnblir service ; and the more the empire weakened, l^*' 
harsher and niuro ins* !» iit tin law became. One law decreed that tbe 
armourers " ought to 1... s,. romjilrf oly suhor-linate to their trade that, thougli 
exhausted by work, they with their families ought still to continue in ^ 
profession to which they woe hom, until their last breath."->i;«MiMtf'. 

• Tk0 AneUnU at TMt.^k tridimum was the nnion of three ooscsv 
io placed that they formed three sides of a square, with an empty 
in the midst for the table, and an open side to enable the slavei to 
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loaded with TiaiidB, mora Appreciated for the money (hey bad eoet 
than for their quality, the rich Roman passed whole days or nights 
in orgies whieh under the influence of the heady Italian wines 
were often very noisy. Snch rich hanqnets were sure to attract 
parantes, who were ^erefore as numerous in Rome as In Qreece. 

The simplicity of the Roman costame did not allow any great 
luxury of drcbs amongst the men, who were merely enveloped in the 
toga. The fineness and softness of the material, the purple band 
for the magistrates, the number of togas dyed in every shade of 




A tridiniam. 



poiple made the only difference between the rich and poor. Bnl 
ibis simplicity, which was also impressed tpon the women's clothes, 
for they were eqnally nniform, did not prevent the latter from 
Inventing all kinds of devices for adorning their dress. 8Uk, • 
which was brooght from India, and sold for its weight in gold, 
as well as materials interwoven with gold and silver threads, 
enhanced the beanty of the fashionable Roman women, who also 
adorned themselves with a profusion of pearls and emeralds. 
Lolliu Paulina, for instance, at one time possessed jewels that 
were worth more than forty millions of sesterces. The liomau 

the trays on which the dishes worp arranj^ed. A triclinium was usually pre- 
pend Cor the reception of nine persons, thxec Oft each couch, but this number 
WH not always adhered to. 
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women were also extremely skilful in repairing, by the use of omv 




ments, painting, and other borrowed rbarms, the ravages of lime. 
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The Bomaiffl displayed their luxury chiefly in their dweUinge.* 
Koi only did the emperora own vast palaceB* bnt the rich eitizens 
prided themselves on possessing immense hoases, ornamented with 
marhle statues, mosaics, paintings, and preeions yases, cooled 
by fiUIittg fonntains, having also thermie for bathing, and the 
palestra for bodily exeroise. They had, in short, an immense 
series of rooms, full of light and air, deoorated and eolivened by 
the most varied eolonrs. Then there were villas on rustic sites at 
the sea-side at Baiae, Burrounding the lovely Bay of Naples, which 
at tii lL time was frecjuented by a numerous and elegant society. 

But this high civilization was counterbalanced by Blavery, 
cruelty to'vards the slaves, whom one rich Komau, we are told, 
used to throw to the eels in his fish ponds, superstitions imported 
from the East, debauchery of every kind, the most utter degra- 
dation, the consequence of unbridled materialism. Such is the 
picture of Roman society at the time when the empire was founded, 
and as such the satiric and licentious poets have depicted it. 

Stoicism ; the Eoman Women. — ^We must not, however, exagge- 
rate the pic ture« We learn from the unprej udiced writers, that there 
still remained many fianilies where mental culture was mote appre- 
ciated than material pleasures, where poetry and eloquence were en- 
joyed, and philosophy discussed. In the first century the men who 
earnestly embraced the severe doctrines of Stoicism, were numerous 

> * A Roman Houst. — The dititinguishing chantcteristic of the Boman hou^e i« 
to be foand in the two covrts, the atriom and the perisryle, seiMunted from «ech 
other by a lifgo loonip the taVlinum, which served as a gallery for tiie fiunily 
pictnrei^ a library for thoarchiTM, sometimes even as a dining-room. The 
tablinum was usually closed by a drapery nt the back, a door, and sometimes 
even by a wall ; on© or two small patMiages 'Jauced) ltd one from tho other. The 
atnuui was the public room, and in some degree the ante-room o( the houae. 
There was no other room attaohed to it ezoept tho tablmnm and the elan 
QaUatJXy the wingo), where the patnm received his clients. The court oonld 
alio serve as an audience hall, four roofs placed shedwiso sheltered it almost 
entirely, only Icavinia: the central part uncovprfd, and hrrotho rain water fell 
into a basin called the implnvium. The p«iri&t>l« was the private porlion of 
the houae, the faaiily dwt^liing ; it usually consisted of a garden surrounded 
hf a oolonnado fanning a pofoh, uound which opened the onbicala, the 
tridminin, sad the bed-rooms, the dining-room and the drawin|^-ioom ; 
the latter iMiiig the tahhanm, wss plsood at the end of the peristyle. 
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in Rome ; from these doctrines they derived the necessary energy to 
encounter the dangers which at that time were icseparahle from 




Stoics, and some, like him, sacrificed hfe itself to the sentiment of 
human dignity and virtne. 
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If Imperiftl Rome has been diijhoiiuurod by the ^fessalinas, whose 
name has become a byword, she can happily be also credited 
with a stiil greater number of women who had all the virtues and 
few of the defects of the blue stoekiDgs." The inscriptions on 
the tombs, in their Bimplioity, and even in their naivete, reveal — 
if we put on one side those where too mnoh emphasis inspires doubts 
of their sincerity — ^hpw mneh genuine affection and reciprocal 
fidelity existed in Roman households. Pliny the Younger has left us 
a record of the excellence and charm of his wife, Calpurnia, who 
was asgiduous in her attendance at the public addresses or readings 
given by her husband, and who displayed the warmest emotion at 
his su( cess. Even in the imperial palace we can recall Octavia 
Afjrippma, wi low of CnTmaniciis, Plotina, wife of Trajan, &c., 
without naming the heroines who showed, as in the time of the 
republic, that courage and devotion are not the attributes of men 
exclusively, but that they also inspire women.* 

The Cireui and the C&mbatB of the Gladiaton. — One of the pas- 
sions shared by almost the whole of Roman society, honourable and 
dishonourable, was the loye of the circus and the gladiatorial com- 
bats that now appear so dreadful to us. The Greeks had always con- 
sidered blood-shedding at the public games objectionable, but the 
Romans took a deli^^'ht in it, and to these shows miiy be traced not 
uncertainly the hardening of the heart and conscienrr <»f the masses 
of the people. Italy, Gaul, and Spain were filled with amphitheatres, 
where welt-fed, well-trained gladiators met to fight. These games 
also served for the execution of criminals, who were thrown to wild 
beasts. The gladiators appeared before the imperial box and 
ssluted the oecQpant: Ave Caearf morUuri U talutant (*'Hail, 
Cesar t those who are about to die salute you ")• The mangled 
bodies remained in the arena, and were only dragged off with hooks 
at the end of the games. The hopelessly wounded were killed ; 

• Arria, tho wife of Cfpcina Pnfitiis, who w;is condomued to death by 
ClaudiuD, A.M. 42, would nut fiurvivo him, but, Btubbiog herself, handed 
the dagg«r to him, saying, **It does not hurt, IMiiit " Bpicharii^ after 
■lesdflMtly endorixig the torture rather than yield the nanes of the eon- 
ledenites in a conspiracy agaioil Neco^ fosxuig that her strongth might gire 
way, dalibcntely killed beisell 
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froquently the YAnqnislied combatant was dispatched by the Tietor 
by order of the crowd, who gave the aignal by a simple npward 
movement of the ttramb {^Uet vmo)^ This thurst for blood de- 
notes what a fiend of cmelty was hidden in this polished and efe- 

gaiit society, which was at the same time ontwardly zefised ai^d 

iLvvardly barbarous. 

• The signal to sparo the Tanqtiihbed was given hy turning the thumbs 
down {pollice prttso), which w.ih n s' imMl to put baok the sword in its shetUh. 
Gcrume'a oekbrated picture hat wiuci/ circulated the appowie xn&uaiugm 
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ULTIN lilTERATDU AMD AST. 

BiwiiAmT : Latin Literatim, Firrt Period ; LHeiatim under Um BepQUio 

— Comedy: flautus, Torenco— Epic and Didactic Poetiy; Lucretius— 
The Oratory of the Republic : Cicoro — Ilistory: JsVjws, Snllust, Cajsar 
—The Aui^ustan Ace — History : l>ivy — Kpic I'oetry : Virfjil — Lyrical 
and Narrttiiva Poetry : Horace, Ovid, &c.— Latin Literature in the two 
flnt Oentariua of fhe Empire ; Jwenal, Lugmd, Tadtns, ftc^Bhetorifi : 
the Seoeoaa. QnintUian, Pliny the Yoonger^Tlio Joriala— The Fitat 
Eiicyclopcpdia ; Pliny the Elder — ^The Novelista : Petroniua, Apuleittt. 
- '['h«> Art' Rome: Architecture— 6ottl|itur6^Painting—>The Empire 
at tiie end of the Second Century. 

Laiin LUeratHve, Firat Period; lAteratur$ under the Republic, 
— Of Latin indigenous Uteiatnn there are the seantieBt notices 
and remains. The existing literature ahnost wholly owed its origin 
to the inflnenee of the literatore o! Greeoe. Aeeordingly, Latin 
civilization was highly advanced long before it had a literature 
worthy of the high position of the Latin race. liatin literature, 
it has been well said, does not begin with ballads* Its trae cradle 
is the theatre and the school. 

The first Latin playwright, and at the same fime the fin;t school- 

master who taught Greek litoraturo, was a niitive of Tai t nLum, 

Titus Livius Aiidronicus.* Ho came to Eouie as a slave, and 

after obtaining bis liberty worked as a schoolmaster and an actor. 

Ennius, the father of Roman poetry, also a native of Magna 

GrEDcia, translated or adapted tragedies from the Greek. f Traf^edy 

passed from the hands of Ennius to his sistor's son, Pacuvius. 

In him and in Accius, J who succeeded him, lloman tragedy ran 

its brief coarse. Though there were plenty of Koman gentlemen 

who wrote tragedies as an exercise and amassment, tragedy after 

Accius died out of Boman literatare. 

* Id the third century, towards 220 a.a t Q. Ennius, 240-~lS9 no* 
t Li Aodwt, bom towards 170 died towards 86 b.g. 

19 
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Cuinedy : Pliittftt^, Tt y' i ' -iJomt'dy was a more national form 
of art. The traUilioiml comic drama was iiuligeuous in ItUij. 
ThfniL'h employed by ATJtlronicus and Na>vius in their tranji^hitioas 
or adaptations of Greek plays;, comedy found its first popiihir and 
powerful expononts in Plautus and Terence. Plautus,'" the most 
celebrated oomic poet of Borne, was an Umbrian, and is reported 
to have earned his living as worker in a mill at Rome. Plautus 
does not paint life at large. He confines himself chieflj to the 
disoord produced in Camilies by the passions of the young. The 
slave who helfie the lover is sympatbetioaUy and skilfally drawn. 
The women of Plantns are more generous and kindly than might 
be expected. The Boman matron, however^ is severely handled. 
Matrons were not among the andieoee at the theatre, and so wero 
safe game. Moreover, the law of property gave such power to 
wives who brought a dower that the eomie writer was sare of 
general approval. The striet and the indulgent old men bring 
forward two views of the way to treat youth, and Plautus is 
always on the side of indiil^'ence. All Plaiitus's Htories are farcical. 
The 3f«7J<fr/i?/;/. pLihaps the be.st stvuy, turns ou mistaken identity 
and is well known in J^hukchpearu's adajitation. The AiUf/tit nto 
was brilliantly imitated by Dryden. The Trinummu.'^ is the oldest 
version of the legend of the '* Heir of Lynne." Twenty comedies by 
Plautus have been preserved. Many of Lis plays, if not all^ are 
founded on Greek models. 

Terence, born at Carthage,! of mixed African and Boman 
descent at fii .st a slave, afterwards set iiee, found a protector and 
admirer in the younger Scipio Airicanns and other nobles of the 
time* He has only left ns six comedies adapted from the Greek; 
more refined and elegant than those of Plautus, bnt far less strong.' 
The inrfenues and the rogues are the best characters in his plays, of 
which the Andria and the Adelphi are among the most celebrated. 

Of the next stage of literary comedy at Rome we know little. 
Its chief representative was Afranius, who lived a generation after 
Terence. The common elements of Greek and Latin life had been 
treated, with Greek characters, and in Greek surroundings, by Plaii- 

• T. Maceius Pl oitu^, 254—183 B.C. 
t P. TerentiuB A for, 1U2— lo9 ».c 
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tus and Terence ; it remained to AfraniaB to treat the same stib- 
jeets with Latin eharaeters, to transfer the scene from Greek 
towne to Latin. His works have not oome down to us ; and from 
this time literary comedy may be said to have died oat completely, 
Kpie and Didactic Pocttff : Lucretiu$. — Epic poetry also made 
an eflfort to appear in the time of the republic, with NaMrios,* who 
wrote in batui aiim verse and recorded the origin ut llunie and her 
achievements in the first Punic war. The ** Annals " of Enniiis, an 
historical poem, a rough but vigorous composition, obtained their 
author the reputation of being the father of Latin literature. 

The great work of Lucretius,! Kerum Natura," although 
ranked as philosophic poetry, and written for a distinct scientific 
purpose, is really inspired by the epic spirit. A fervent follower of 
Epicurus, Lucretius endeavoured to explain the origin of the world 
and the progress of life on his principles, and his thought is fresh, 
vigorous, and earnest. He marks an epoch in versification. His 
lines have a flow and power not to be found in those of any of his 
predecessors. Ho had a keen eye for natural phenomena, and a 
warm api)reciation of the beauty of nature. 

Catullus, { the most original as well as one of the greatest of the 
greater Latin poets, stands almost alone in more than one particular. 
He was a great original metrist, as may be seen in his hendeca- 
syllables, the earliest in Latin literature, and in the galliambies of *' 
his ** Attis.'* He, first of Bomans, understands and expresses the 
passionate love of man for woman. In this Propertius comes far be* 
hind him, and even in conceiving and portraying the passion of 
woman for man, the Ariadne of Catullus preceded the Dido of 
Virgil. The '*Epithalamium '* of Maliius is probably his best work, 
. always excepting his charming lyrics to licsbia. The "Attis" is a 
wonderful poem ; the lines beginning, *• Patria 0 mea creatrix, 
patria O mea genetrix," give the keynote to Lord Tennyson's 
** ^none." 

Tltc Oratory of the BepuhHc: Cicero. — ^Under the republic, 
oratory was the chief glory of Latin literature. The contests 
in the Forum had at an early date developed a passion for oratory 

• Cn. Kffiviua died towards 202 B.C. t T. Lucretius Cams, 95 — 61 u.c. 

I Valerius Catullus, 87—47 h.c. 
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amongst the Ilomaiis. AVith tbf Khler CilIo the history of Latio 
oratory begius. But it was iu Gaius Giacclius (whose brother, 
Tiberius, had also no small power of eloquence) that the first 
Koman orator was lound. M. Antonius, the first advocate, and 
L. LiciniuB Crassiis wero, in Cicero's judgment, the Demojitlienes 
and Hyperides of Konie. Jlortensins was chissed by Cicero in the 
first rank for mere mantery iu the art of speaking. But Cicero* 
himself sorpassed Uiem all, and his name alone would eaffiee to 
render Boman oratory illustrious. As an orator on bnsiness 
matter? nr on political questions ; as an advocate, whether pleading 
for Miio, for Sestias, or against Yerres ; whether startling Catiline 
with his terrible indietment^ whether he discussed points of law, 
or dwelt on the great interests of the repnbUe, as he launched 
his Philippics against Antonins, Cicero is an orator for abnndanee, 
ease, and perfection of language not easy to surpass even in GrMoa, 
not to be approached at Borne. When compared, however, not only 
with Demosthenes, but even with ^schines, Cicero is seen to be 
diffuse, and his masterpiece, the "Second Philippic/' is not to be 
named beside the ^'De Coron&." 

As a philosopher Cicero's works were extensive rather than 
profound. IIo helped himself from the stores of Greek pliilosophy 
and^served them up in Ciceronian form, confident that he iiuproved 
the style if he added little to the substance. His ** Academics," his 
♦♦Do Natura Peonim,'* *♦ Do Finibus," and "De Officiis," are 
his chief works iu this spliero. His letters ** Ad Familiares," 
and those to Alticus, are charming rovehitions of Boman home-lite 
and social relations. 

History: ^(^h Sallust, Casar. — We know little of the works 
of the earlier annalists of Bome. CorneliuB Nepos, a contemporar}* of 
Catullus, wrote much, and we have from his hand large fragments of 
the history of iilustrious men. Of these the life of Atticus, Cicero's 
friend, is most interesting. As an historian Julias Cssarf stands 
alone among the men of his time. His Commentaries," a book which 
breathes the life of the camp and battle-field, is remarkable for its 

• Marcus Tulliiis Cic. ro, bom at Arpinum 106 B.C. ; pat to death by order 
of Marcus AnloniuH, 4^ u.c. 
t C. JoliaB GMsr, 100-44 8.0. 
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admirable style. The Commentaries " were written during bcvcu 
yean, in the intervals of his campaigns, with an ease and rapidity 
which astonished the writer's friends. The narrative is terse, clear, 
free from all ornament. CsBsar had no book to set before him aa a 
model, and this enhances his merit ; he did perfectly a work that 
had never been done before. He was absoliitely without the ordi- 
nary Roman prejudices, and evidently recorded exactly what he 
saw. The narrative of the Civil Wars is less interesting than of the 
Gallic Wars, but the stylo is more aiiimated and free. Hirtius, 
who continued tbo work of €a>.sar, has to a <-^reat extent caught 
bis leader's style, though there is not the samo coherence in 
the marshalling of events and rather more elaboration in the 
language. 

Sallnat,* expelled from the Senate and forced to retire into 
private life when still yonng, nominally beoanse of his immorality, 
devoted himself to history. A calculated brevity, bordering on 
abrnptness, distingoishes his style. His chief works which have 

come down to us are the ** Jngurtba '* and the '* Catiline," works 
whose titles describe their contents. Sallust, first of Latin writers, 
modelled his Btyle on a single Greek writer, Thucydides, and 
made picturesqueiiess and strength his object, not without occa- 
sional striking success. 

ThA AuguUan Age. — Though Lucretius and Catullus in poetry, 
and Caesar and Cicero in prose, had adorned the pre-Aagnstan age, 
yet the honour paid to Augustus under the title by which his 
period of literature is known, was justified by the influence exer- 
cised over literature by the re-establisUknent of peace and the oom* 
pletion of the mighty fabric of the Roman empire. Poets sprang 
up who celebrattsd the national expansion, and historiaus who 
searched out its long elaboration in the annaU of the past. Men of 
letters were no longer depressed by feeling that the great straggles 
of actual life were of more importance than they. The Bup* 
pression of pohtical activity, the peace that reigned at the heart of 
the vast empire, encouraged the devotion of energies* which in 
former days would have been given to affairs, to literary produo- 

* C. Sulludtiuii CmpuH, 66 — 34 b-c 
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tioD. Latin literakure attained perfection at the moment when the 
empifo reached its greatest limit, when the majestic world-domiiuMi 
was clearly establiehed. 

History: Liv^,* — Livy was born at Palaviam, 59 B.C. He 
was about thirty-two -when he began his great wovXi, tiie " Au- 
iials and llistorr of Rome," extending from its ioundation to 
the death of Prusua, the brother of Tiberius, in 9 B.C. The 
Annals consisted of one hundaed and forty-two books, of which 
thirty-five have come down to ns ; but of all, except two, we possess 
epitomes of hiter date but apparently of trustworthy composition. 
The first and third decades of Livy are his masterjiieces. His pic- 
tures of national life are fuller and clearer than those of any other 
Roman historian* Whatever mistakos he makes in bis faeta his 
atmosphere and scenery are lifelike. Livy's style is copious and 
even at times verbose, and he is certainly less than eritieai in bis 
acoeptanoe of traditions and in his na'ive absence of even an aitompt 
at verifying reports which it was within his power to verify^ For 
instanoe, Livy notes that Lieinins Maoer appealed to the authority 
of the " Linen Books/' containmg lists of magistrates, in the 
temple of Moneta ; bat he never thinks of consulting them hmiself, 
even when the authors who appeal to them differ as to what 
the books say. 

Efiic Poetry: Vir<jU.\ — ^Virgil is admittedly the great Latin poet. 

There is more freshness and strength in Lucretius, more origiu- 
ftiity laid passion in Catullus, l)ut neither, like Virgil, maintains the 
poet's vision of the wtui.l and the great style. He was born near Maii- 
tua, at Andes, a Jitilo village close totheMincio. His parents were 
well-to do tanners, and were able to send him to Rome and Naples 
for educalii'ii. From the lirst, pliilos(»idiy interested him, though 
he was eclectic in his views, and took his psychology from Plato 
as he took his meteorology from Epicurus. He was early iniiu- 
enced by the works of Lucretius, and the influence of Theocritus 
is fn sh and strong in the "Bacohcs." The "Bucolics," if not 
Virgil*B first attempt in verse, were certainly an early work. They 

* T. Livius, 59 A.n. t P. Yeigilius Mara, 70—10 B.C. 
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were probably dae to the brief pnwtMal aetiviiy of Virgil's life» 
when bis farm ai Andes was oonfiseated and be appealed to 
Ootavins for redress. The " (leorgtcs,** the glorification of the 
primitive life as Virgil had seen it on his Hantaan fiirm, and 

elsewhere, are beyond question Virgirs best work. The subject 
exactly suited Lib tastes ami was thoroughly witlun Ins mastery. 
Tlit re is a freshness of expression taken directly from life in 
the **Georgics" that is missing in the more ambitiou-; ^-Encid." 
In the *'^ueid" Virgil depended on bis reading rather than on 
his personal experienee, and the resnlt is a want of reality, a 
sense of elaboration and artificiality which is emphasized by the 
oomparison, not to be escaped, with the greater work of Homer. It 
most, however, be remembered, that the foorth book of the iSneid is 
perhaps the greatest of ancient love poems, and the most prominent 
example of that power in romance, which with a certain mysticism 
and a genuine love of nature, were the characteribtics of Virgil's 
mind. Bwcetnc»s and dignity are the distinctive notes of his style. 

Lyrical and NunatUe Voetry: Horac^^ Ovid, dr. — Horace,* son of 
a freeman of Venusia, who was proud of his powers, was educated at 
Rome and Athens. After a brief experience of public life in the army 
of Bmtus and Cassias, in which he showed less valour than dis- 
cretion, he retnmed to find his property gone and himself penniless. 
Three years kter he was introdoced by Virgil to Miecenas. Taken 
np by MaBcenas,he was soon raised to prosperity. 80 popnlar was 
he that Augustns himself was anxious to be his intimate friend. 
Horace did not embark on the vessel which carried his friend Virgil 
over the high seas of epic poetry. He mentally folluwed him, just 
as he had doue in his voyage to Greece, hut he won his laurels 
in a different direction. Like Virgil, Horace in his *' Odes " sings 
of the country ; but Horace sings, as a man of the world and of the 
town, about the labour of the fields. Virgil entered by sympathy 
into the life of the Italian peasant ; Hmrace found greater delight 
io pleasant villas and groves, in drinking Falemian wine, in laugh* 
mg or lightly philosophising whilst enjoying the peace and the 

* Q. Horatioi Flsccus, 65 a.c,^ A.n. 
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patrona^'e of Auj^'UKtnfi. Horiico, in short, mii^lit be compared with 
Moore, as Vii'gil nii^^bt perhaps be with Tennyson. 

Horace Is a supple, amiable, practical poet; a living man, D't 
ashamed uf bis appetites and impulses, be always pleaBos, awukeDS 
thouf^ht evea while he eDlivens, and bis wisdomi although a little 
egotistical, is not less esjoyable becaase be is so eommanicatiTe i 
about his life, as if he were a fortunate and optimistio foremDoer I 
of Bousseaiu Horace was also a satirist^ sever very severe, bat 1 
keen, witty, and biting. If great sabjects were beyond his attain- 
ment, Horace, in his lessons of life» is not less remarkable for his 
good sense than for the wit that sparkles in every line. We dis- 
cover from Horace that the poets of tho Angnstan ago formed a 
sort of mntnal admiration society. In this Horace was a new 
AIcflBus, Properiins a new C^Uimadias, Tibnllns a new Mimnermns. 
Horace's chief works are the Odes and the Satires. 

Ovid,* born at Sulmo, educated as a pleader at home, and siier- 
wards when he bad taken to poetry, at Athens, is a very diifereDt 
figure. He was self-possessed and self-conseions, a waternlrinker, | 
and a " ladies' man," as the office existed at that day, and was of 
little, if an}', less ability than Horace, hut morally altogether in- 
ferior. Au early and certainly his best work is ** The Letters of 
the Heroines," which have held their place as among the perma- 
nent works of the An<^ustan age. The style and metre of this work ^ 
is masterly. The *' Amores," which is somewhat inferior, is a com- ' 
pleto handbook of erotic philosophy, as it was understood in tho 
materialistio world of Home. Ovid is always aft'ecting to be ontbu- , 
siastic; always posing, he is never deeply moved himself, and 
never moves others. The Metamorphoses,*' and the Fasti/' 
are the more solid works of the poet's manhood. The Meta- 
morphoses" is a brilliant and *' romantic " work. The love of tbe 
pictoresqne, the attention to detail, the word-painting, are all 
what we are accustomed to regard as modern* 

Tibullus,t a man of equestrian family, a contemporary of Ovid, is 
the first Latin writer in whom genuine delicacy in the sentimettt of 

• P. Ovidixis Na80, 43 b.o. — 18 
t Albins XUiiUu^, 64—18 B.a 
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love has a plaee. lie is a lover of retirement, of the country life, of 
ftimple piety. He is the ooe undonbtiiig believer in the Oods among 
the poets of the age. He is eo&vineed that piibUe life' is valuelessi 
and that the trne life is to be found in the heart and in the home. 
A tender air of sadness breathes in his Elegiacs, which are the work of 
a poet of eonsiderable power and of remarkable originality. His 
great patron was Hessalla, his friendship for whom holds his heart 
on an equality with his love for Delia* Propertias,* a native of < 
Umbria, has more warmth and movemmt, but he is less original 
than Tibullus. He translated much with little change from Calli- 
machus. lie is remarkable for the great vigour of his penta- 
meters. Ho sings love, the love of Cynthia, passionate love with 
more heat, but without any of the delicacy of Tibullus — u love which 
SeemB to have wrecked his Jito aud frittered away his powers. 

Lntin Uterature in the two Just ccvfiirits of the Knijiire ; Juiw- 
naif Lucan, Tacitus, ((c.—Tho great impulse given to the literary 
movement continued after Augustus. There was little sature of any 
importance in the Augustan age ; in the Claudian and Flavian age 
there was little of importance but satire. Peraius,! a Roman knight 
connected with the highest families, was bom in Etrurin, bat re* 
ceived his edncation at Borne. He died at the early age of twenty* 
eight. His tone is sharper and his temper harder than the tone 
and temper of Horace. He is a seveie satirist. His style is 
deliberately obscure, and he is valued rather for his promise than 
his achievement. 

Juvenal,} whose date it is difficult to fix exactly, probably wrote 
under Domitian and Nero, and in the first year of the reign of 
Tngan. It is possible also that after an interval he wrote again, 
under Hadrian. He was employed up to middle life in declaiming, 
and every satire, full of finished rhetoric, bears marks of his early 
callinf*. He wrote in hexameters. Juvenal's saviigc streugth 
of satiid lashed the vices of his time wiili matchless power; but 
we suspect him of exacrj^oratiou when we read the sixth satire, and 
remember that its author was a contemporary of such admirable 

• Srx. A. Propoitiu.^, bom about Vi b o. 

t A. Persius Flncciig, 34 A.n. — 62 a.d. 

X B. Junius JuvenaliB, flouriabed probably about 100 a.d« 
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characters as Pliuy the younger and his charming wife Culpumia. 
There is also a nvidness of deUii in dealing with the wont sob- 
jects that makes the satirist's moral sincerity by no meatia eertain. 
The extant satires are sixteen in number ; bat the anthorahip of 
the laet fragment is donbtfoL 

KarUal,'''a eontemporaij of Juvenal, wrote nnder Titna and I>omi> 
tian, and was the most popular author of his time. His epigrania 
are distinguished by overSowing wit and wonderful command of 
language* His epitaphs on children are generally patheta43* The 
moral turpitude of much of his writing is- such as to nuke ii 
practically unreadable. 

Lucan,f a native of Cordnba in 8pam» was son of a brqther of 
M. Seneca the philosopher. He was educated with every advantage 
that wealth could obtain at Borne. His powers developed early. 
Though cut off by a violent death while a very young man, his part 
in the conspiracy of Piso having been discovered, he left the 
** Pharsalia," which has come down to us, ii long epic iioern on the 
strugfflo between PompoiuB .uai Ctvsar. The contrast betwoon 
Lucan's bi^b i(bul of ficutlom ami di>,'nity, and his ftftnal life c»f 
ostentation und indulgence in the lionie rubd over by X* ro, partly 
explains tbu bitterness and ferocity of bis attacks on tiie blato of the 
empire. Wni if often ( xtravagant he is almost always full of 
intensity and powor, and tbtro is an earnestness and marvellous 
rhetorical vigour in all his writing which have made the **Phar- 
Bttlia " famouB io spite of its faults. 

Tacitus ;[ was brought up to the bar, and attained such repata- 
tion as an orator that he was appointed by the Senate to conduct 
an important prosecution. His earliest work is the Dialogue 
on Oratory,"* in which already it is plain how deeply he felt the ill 
effects of the Empire on Roman life. The style is much easier and 
less condensed than that which distinguishes his later works. The 
*' Agrlcola," an account of the deeds of his lather-in-law, and the 
* * Germany," are written in the style of his maturity. The History, 
written before the Annals, comprised the period between the second 

* M. Valerius lybuiialis, bom about 43 ▲.D* 

t M. AnnffiOB Lucacus, 39 — 66 A.l>* 

X G. Cotnaliiis Tftcitii% aomewhere about 6(V->1S0 A-T^ 
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eonFnUbip of Galba, 68 a.Dm and the death of DomUian, 96 
Only foar books are exUnt, and part of the fifth, whieh goes no 

farther than the openinj^ of the siege of Jerusalem by Titus, and 
the war ot Civilis m (It iiniiuy. The Annals commence with the 
denth of Anjjustns and ^'<' up to the death of Nero, but a portion 
is lost. His style, at times concise even to obscurity, is often 
brilliant and epigrammatic in the highest degree ; endless variety, 
richness of suggestion, and throughout a proud reserve of strength, 
a tevere self-repression, are its eharaeteristies* It is moreover 
penetrated and inspired by a white*hot hate of the Empire. 

Suetonius,* a friend of the younger Pliny, praetised as an advooate 
at Bome under Trajan. He was afterwards appointed by Hadrian 
to be his private secretary. His lives of the Gsesars," his principal 
Work, ih a series of gosBipy biographies. Tltc tii st -ix are admirably 
done ; the last six full off soriouslv. His cauti mu or talkativeness 
is the chie f merit. A comparison of his " Life of Tii»t'riiis " with the 
same life as drawn by Tacitus is instructive. He is evidently per- 
fectly neutral, and when he ditlers from Tacitus his statements de- 
serve consideration. His style is terse and plain, but his work has 
often the interest of a noveL The Compendium of Florus, a native of 
Tarraeo, the modem Tarragona, is one of the last works of the 
literary movement of the seeond eentniy. It deals with the foreign 
wars down to G»sar*8 eonquest of OauH and the eivil strife from 
the days of the Graechi to the battle of Actium. 

lllutoric : The Smecas, Quiniiit(in, Pliny the Yonnffer, — The 
intellectual nctivity of the close of the Augustan age took the 
form of dechimatiou. Of this activity the writings of the ehler 
Seneca, t a Spanish professor of rhetorioi give us a fairly complete 
account. In these declamations the form was everything, the sub- 
stnnee of no eonsequenoe. His son, L. Annons Seneca, the philo> 
Bopher, bom at Gorduba a Uw years b.o., soon gained distinction 
for his rhetonoal powers at Rome.^ He applied the art of a con- 
summate rhetorician to tragedies, which he imitated from the 
Greek. He brought declamation into literature, and he also brought 

• C. Suetonius Tranquillus, born 70 a.d. 
t M. Anna)us Seneca, 52 b.c. — 32 a.d. 
t L' Annans Seneoa, 8 B.Oi— 65 A.n. 
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pbDosopby. His pliilosopliy was eeleetio itoicism, uid his haul 
works were eompoeed on qnestioiis of morale, od whioh he mil 
seldom rieee to % high level of troth and praoiieal wisdom. Tha 
enonnons fortune he amassed, even more than his acquieaoenea 
in Kero*s erimes, largely injures the genome ring of bia often 
admirable moral maxims. His style is dear and foreibio* Hia 
plays have do organic framework or moving lile^ but the dialogue ia 
frequently brilliant. 

Quintilian* practised at the Roman bar, bnt gained his repaid 
tion chiefly as a teacher of eloquence, in whirh ho hud unrivalled 
success. His great rhetorical work on ** The Education of an 
Orator,** from boyhood to maturity, included a complete schemo f<»r 
the triiiuinj^ of au accomplished public speaker. Its sound judg- 
ment, adimrii}>le taste, and oxtoubive knowledge gave his work a 
deservedly liit^h repiitiition, and the history of Roman literature in 
the tenth book is iuti restiug and well adapted to its purjKise. Quid- 
tiiian was, like Seneca, a Spaniard, a native of Calagurris (Calahorra). 

Pliny the Younger,! son of Plinia, sister of the elder Pliny, 
was a Dativ(^ of Upper Itnly. He Biadied under Quintiliao, and 
had a considerable reputation as an orator. The only speech 
of his whieh has lived is the panegyric on Trajan. He invited a 
few friends to hear it, and it took him three days to recite. It is a 
cleverly written but tediona and fulsome composition* His eorre- 
Bpondenee with Trajan is of iar more interest and yalne. The 
letters are short, natural, and pleasing. The nine books of private 
letters are realty admirable, both as specimens of elaborate epistolary 
style and as a repertory of what was best in oultivated and deeent 
Boman family life jit the time. 

The Jurists. — The highest legal authorities of their day, and the 
heads of the two legal schools to which most of the great jurists 
bolon<_'i d, were Antistius Ijaboo and C. Ateins Capito, the former 
a republican, disliked by Au;^uistus, tbe latter the obsequioas 
flatterer of thiit enij'eror. (liiiu-j, a celebrated Roman jurist 
in the reigns of Antoninus PiuB and A£. Aurelius, deserves the 

* U. FabinB QoiBtilSaniis, 40—118 a.0. 
t C. PliaiuB Coolliui Secnadai^ bora 02 
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title of one of the ehief Inminariefl of Boman law. One of hig 
most eelebrated works, his *' Elements of Law," or ''Institutions," 
served afterwards as a model for the " lustitutions " of Justinian. 

In the reign of Hadrian, Salvias Julianas, Prietor, a.d. 121, col- 
lated the whole body of Koman equity, when he drew up the 
Perpetual Edict, and his work, sanctioned by the Emperor and the 
Senate, was made binding on all his successors. Salvius Julianas 
btldii^'ed to the liberal and monftrchical school of jurists who were 
direct legal descendants of C. Ateius Capito. In the reign of 
Beptimus Beverus, Papinian made a histing reputation not only 
for high integrity but also for legal knowledge and acumen. His 
work was continued by his oontemporaries, Jalius Paulus and 
DomitiiiB Ulpianus, both famous lawyers, who added to the 
solidity and brilliancy of the majestie edifiee of Boman law. The 
ezeerpts from Paulas and Ulpian together make np half the 
Digest of Justinian, Emperor of Constantinople, a.d. 527 — 5C5, in 
whose reign and by whose order a perfect system of written legis- 
lation was established for all the Empire, comprised in two great 
eoUeetions ; the first, the eoUeetion of the Infperial jconstitations, 
oalled the Godez ; the second, the excerpts from the jurists, called 
the Digesta, or Digest. There was also a treatise for elementary 
teaching, the Institntiones, chiefly based on the "Institationes** 
of Gains. 

The First Encyclopedia : Pliny the Elder. — Pliny the Elder,* 
uncle to the younger Pliny, was a man of prodigious knowledge 
and uiisui-passed industry. Ills " Historia Naturalis," which is 
the only work of his that has come down to us, comprises 
zoology, astronomy, meteorology, geography, mintralogy, botany, 
medicine — in short, it is a compendium of information, coll* t tt I 
from about two thousand volumes, of knowledge of the phenomena 
of nature as then known, and also of human arts, inventions, and 
institutions, Pliny was not only a student but a man of affairs; 
but the achievements of his pen are more interesting as monuments 
of gigantic industry than for themselves, since he was neither 
scientific in his arrangement nor jodicions in his selection of his 

* C. PiuiiiM Secondut, 23—79 ▲.p. 
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materials. VLo/A of oar koowledge of the faistofy of aneient art 
is baaed on Pliny'i hasty notea. He left one hoodred and sixty 
rolls of extracts written on both sides in a small hand, and evon 
then so valnable that he had been offered a som eqaivalant to 

^8,000 or £4,000 for them. 

THb Novelist!' : Petronins, ApuUitu. — The critifism of contem- 
porary Roniiui iili; under the empira whh not confined to tbo siitirists, 
who, like Juvenal, used verse alone. Iii the first century Petro nius, 
known as tbe arhiti r, the judge, or director of the iniperiu! j>lL':isur*s«, 
composed u work whicb in some rt'spects anticipates tlio nictbod of 
Le Sage, for Euculpius has points of resemblance to Gil Jilns. This 
romance, entitled Pitnmii Arbiiri Satiricvn, is writton iu prose, 
iati^rspersed with verHe. The style of the proee is simple and 
unpretcntiouR, but a little monotonous* The adventures of Bneol- 
plus in the Sonth of Italy are the tbemo, nnd they eertainly give a 
vivid idea of tlio corruption of the Empiie. 1 he supper of Xri- 
malchio contains at once the most decent and the most vigorously 
drawn pictures iu the whole work. What has been called la come- 
die humaine " is, as regards the life of the rich freedmen of Cam- 
pania, sketched with sympathy and hnmonr, and Trimalchio remalnB 
perhaps the best of the very few snobs of Roman literature. In 
the second century, L. Apuleius, bom in Africa, but a traveUer 
over the Roman world, and initiated into most of the mysteries of 
the Pagan religion, wrote his celebrated Metamorpko$$i, an auto- 
biography of one Lucius, who went on his travels and sowed 
his wild oats, and having been turned into an ass by n waiting- 
woman, saw in tliis dipguiso u jj^reat many cuiious love adven- 
tures, travelled with iLu jricbtb of Oybele, and was finally de- 
livered by the clemency of Isis through the iiistnmientality of 
her chiol juict^t. Thoro is a vein of rays^ticism throughout the 
Mi'f'rmnrphiiHes which is seen most plainly in the a!le;^'o;*ical talp of 
Cupid and Psyche. Tho Mi^f a nun- phases give a suthciently striking 
picture of the stut^ of the country parts of the Roman empire, and 
the adventures of Lucius in various scenes of low life are more 
comic, while much less indecent than the adventuree of £neolpiiis 
in the novel of Petronius. 
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The Arts of Il"tnt' : Architecture. — Of earlier arcljifcc ture at 
Rome the moBt rcinaikiiblo feiitnres were the aqueducts which 
supplied the city with water from distinct sources. Two wem 
built under the Republic, the Aipia Ap})ia, 312 b.c, and the Aiiio 
Vetus, 275 b.c, but the most magnificent works of this kind were 
begun under the empire— the Aqaa Ciaodia, a.]>. dO> and the Acio 
Nova, A.D. 60. 

Daring the last century of the Bepub'io domeRtic architecture 
made great progreas. The hooses of Crassus an I r f'])idus were 
accounted among the most magoifieent* Knowledge of Egypt and 
the East gave fresh impaise to magnifieenee !a arohiteetnre, and 
the gardens of Lncnllas and Ballast were among the most magnifi^ 
cent ornaments of the city. Gnsar was the first to commence the 
enlargement of the Forum and public buildings. His plans were 
frustrated by his death, bat the idea of embellishing and enlarging 
the city remained fruitful in the minds of his saceessors. 

Augastus carried out in a city that bad become the capital of the 
world those great architectoral improvements which enabled him 
to boast that he found the city of brick and left it of marble/' 
He enriched it with numerous temples, but was himself content 
with a modest mansion upon the Palatine. This mansion was 
enlarged by Tiberius and Caligula, and swaiiowed up in the 
extrava^fince of the phms of Nero. After the great fire which 
destroyed old Rome uuder Nero, that monarch, with the bolp 
of the accomplished architects Severus and Celer, sot about 
rebuilding it in the st ylt> of an Eastern city. The avenues of Kome 
were widened and straightened, the great blocks of houses were 
surrounded by colonnades, the brickwork was faced with stone, 
and the improvements were crowned by the completion of the 
Golden House, in yvh'wM tln> Emperor was at last satis&ed that he 
was lodged as n man should be. 

From this time forward the architectural improvements of the 
city were planned for the use of the people. Architecture had 
formerly been employed to magnify the State or the chief repre- 
sentative of the State, the Emperor, but the Flavian dynasty began 
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to use it to coiK'iliato the sovereign people. To saticfy the pe':ijL: 1 
Nerva and Tnijiui mlded to the forums, and tbe foram of Tn;i£ 1 
was regarded as the grandest monamani of the ci^. Tbe tiikict I 
of erecting monamental columns began with Trajan, and was m I 
tinned by the Antonioes. The oolamn of Tr%jan is the most oei^ 
brated« The colossal maQsolean or tomb of Hadrum, called fisdni^ 
Mole» was another chief monnment of the eitj. Another v^ff 
conciliating tbe people was the building of theniUD> or pabiie Wi< 
of great magnificence and open to all. The baths of Titos Mttti 
Antouines, commonly ascribed to Antoninus Caracalia, were amoii^ 
the largest. In tliose of Caracalia there were l,6u ' marti* 
benches. These baths contained not merely baths but gAfdec*. 1 
porticoes, libraries, fountains, trees, and. the open spaces of a |stt» 

The Romans displayed even more luxury iftWeir am|iUiMiHi 
than in their thermic, and these monuments are still mot* dhMK 
teristio of the imperial city. The Coliseum, the giganlitf 
theatre commenced by Vespasian and finished by Titos A 
displayed from the outside four storeys placed one above the fM 
which were supported and ornamented with columns. A velaiMBi 
or awning, of wool or more costly materials was spread froa 
summit to summit of the amphitheatre above the 87,ODO spectators | 
who occupied the tseats. The circular benches rested upon imfli^a* j 
interior arches, and C«sar s seat and the places reserved for tks i 
ambassadors, senators, and vestals were easily distinguished. Tfad 
arena, so called from its being covered with sand to absorb the blood, 
was oval, and surrounded by a wall about fifteen feet high* 
the gladiators fought after the tdiUvr (the person who exhibited fiM 
show) had examined the weapons to see that they were sbsrf. 
When a gladiator was wounded and overpowered, the people ciili 
" hoc h:ibot " or •* liabet," and his fate depended on the peoj it , ^ 
turned down their thumbs if they wished him spared, hot tnmel 
up their thumbs if they wished him killed. Shows of wild he^is t 
(vtfnottonei) were also given, and as early as 68 fi.o. the elepbantN | 
Hons, panthers, and bears which fought with one another or witli | 
huAdrH (wild-beast fighters) were varied by specimens of the hippo- 
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potamus and the crocodile ; while in the great exhibition of wild boasts 
given by Julius Cajsar, b.c. 45, the show lasted five days, and included 
giraffes, then for the first time seen at Rome. Probus guvc sports 




Triumphal Arch of Septimiua Sevenia. 



open to the people, when 1,000 ostriches, 1,000 stags, 1,000 boars, 
1,000 deer, and numbers of wild goats and other animals were exhi- 
20 
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bited ; and the more savage ammala whleh next day fought the tei- 
<im inolitded 200 Uodb aod lioneMee, 200 leopards, and 800 bean. 
Representations of sea-fights were at times given* and sufficient 
water introduced into the amphitheatre to float ships. Three 
thooaand men were engaged in a sea-fight exhibited by l^tos : a 
(act which gives as some idea of the magnificence of these displays 
at Rome. 

The principle of the trne arch was known to the Roman archi- 
tects from the eiulii'st period, iind is probiibly of Ktiuscaii origin. 
Th(i triuiii})liiii urcli was a structure poculiiir to the llomans. Tweoty- 
oiio art) recorded at liome, of wbicli live Btill remain. AmoD|»st those 
that remain may bf noted tlio arch of Tihis and that of Heptimius 
Severus. The former, at tlie foot of tlio Palatine, was dedicated 
by Domitian to his brother TituB, in memory of the inking of Jeru- 
t»alem. The bas-reliefs represent the spoils of Jerusalem, and the 
arch is a model of its kind. Ql'he arch of Septimius Sevems was 
erected by the Senate at the eonuucncoment of the third ccntnn.-, 
in honour of Septimius Scvern<? and of his two sons, Gaimcaiia and 
Geia, after his oonqnest of the Parthians and Arabians. In every 
part of the Roman world remain the architeotnral monuments of the 
conqaering people. Aqnednets, amphitheatres, bridges, arches, high 
roads, still in perfect preservation, attest the magnificence of their 
plans and the solidity of their execntion. 

Beikij/twe* — ^The Romans were rather imitators of Greek sculp- 
ture than workers in the art. Btatnes were plentifnl at Rome, but 
they were Greek statues ; the famous groups of the Laocoon and 
the Fametdan Bull were, according to Pliny, the work of Rhodtaa 
artists. Historians have not transmitted to ns the names of Ronuui 
sculptors, but still the mu^( urns of Europe are filled with Roman 
statues. Bronze statues of illustrious persons were erected in the 
Forum l)ythe Senate and the juH.ple, and also in other parts of Rome; 
in the time of Nero, for inBtance, Zenodorus, a founder of bronze 
statues, was commissioned by Nero to execute a statue 110 feet 
high representing the Kmperor as the sun. 

The reign of Hadrian initiated a fresh development in art, and 
the grounds of his great villa near XivoU haye been found to be 
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rieber in works of nii iban any otber p^iioe in Italy. Many of the 

statues were of the Emperor's favourite Aiitinous, and the bust of 
AtitiTious is one of tlie finest works of this period. After the time 
of the Antoiiints bcuipturo rapidly deeliued, and by the Ume of 
Severus the bas reliefs bad scarcely any artistic merit. 

Painting. — In painting as in aculptore the Romans were ntterly 
inferior to the Greeks. Three periods may be noted in the art of 
painting at Rome. Ibe first period may be dated from the conqnesi 
of Greece to the time of Angiuttu, and the artists were chiefly Greeks. 
The second from the time of Angastns to Diocletian, during which the 
majority of Roman works of art were produced. The thurd the 
period of the complete decay of art which followed the decay of 
the empire. At the beginuiiig ol ihe second period there were a 
distinct cla?8 of portrait painters at Home. Caesar was a great 
patron of painting, and spent large sums npon pictures; so, in their 
turn, did Agrippa and Aogostus. Mosaic, however, snpergeded 
painting, and admirable mosaic work has been foond at Pompeii, 
of which the most celebrated is supposed to represent the battle 
of Issos. 

ThB Empirs at iK$ mul of tk« 80cond Century, — ^The Roman 
people had been gradnally falluig into a state of mora] decrepitnde, 
which went on simnltaneonsly with the decline of the Empire. 

Their old vigour, tenacity, and strength were exhausted ; wide- 
spread luxury, vice, and slavery — the (Treat blot of ancient civi- 
lization — had helped the nation on its cluwnsvard way. The old 
worship of the gods was dead. The multitude practically adored 
him who might bear the imperial dignity for the time being. 
A new religion, which had been quietly workmg for years, was 
grsdaally preparing to take the place of the old religion, effete or 
extmgnished. The light of Christianity, the maker of modem 
civilization, began to dawn npon the Roman world. 

TOX £NI>. 
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HISTORY OF THE WORLD, from the Earliest Records to tlie Fall 
of the Western Empire. Hy Phiup Smith, B. A. New edition. 
3 vols. 8vo. Vellum cloth, gilt top, $G.OO; half calf, $13.50. 

Tbetw TolniDefl embodj the result* of nmny yeftiv of trdqona and oonsclfiiUfnu iliidy. 
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HISTORY OF HERODOTUS. An Knirlish Version, edited, with 
Copious Notes and Appendiees, by Geouui. Rawlinson, M. A. With 
Map« and lUiutratioiiB. In four Tolames, 8vo. VeUom dotb, $8.00; 

half calf, $18.00. 
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Vitlier of Hlatory/ Tbe history of Hetodotna was probably not written imUl near the end 
of hJaUfe; it is certain thut he had been collecting materials for it dnrlnc nany years. 
There wa» scarcely a city of importance in Greece. Aria Minor, Syria, Persia, Arabia, or 

Kfjypt, that he hiifl not vigitcd and studied ; and almost tvcry ji.c'c nf hi« woric conUiin- 
res'ultH of his pcixn.nl inquiriei* and obnerratinns. Many tbiugt> lauglied at for centuries 

as impotxtibit; Hr<> iiosv rouiui to huve boi'ii dci^cribodln •BtetaieiK»cdMioawlthUiiUi«*^i^. 
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A GENERAL HISTORY OF GREECE, from the Earliest Period 
to the Death of Alexander tbe Great. With a iSketch of the Subse- 
qneiit History to the Present Time. Bj 6. W. Cox. ISmo. Cloth, 
tl.60. 
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A HISTORY OF GREECE. From the Earliest Times to the Present. 
By T. T. TiMATKNis. With Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Oloth, $2m 

"Thp ppcnllar fcnttiro of the precont work thnt it 1« fonndcd on Hellpnlr PonrceB. I 
have not hecitfited to follow the Father of Hi'^tory in portrayini: the heri)ii*ni and the nacrl- 
floec of the flellenep in their flr>»t war (or independence, nor, in delineulin>; the character 
of that epoch, to form my Jadgmeot lai^^ely from the records be baa left lu."— Extract jrwn 

OBBBCH Hr THB TIHES OF HOMER. An scooant of the Life, 
Oostomsi and Habits of tlie Greekn daring the Homerio Period. Bj 
T. T. TiMATXine. 16mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
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HISTORY OF ROME. By Dr. Thokab AnroLD. large 8to. Ooth, 

$3.00. 

Dr. Amold'fl coloesal reputatioa is founded on this great work. 

mSTORT OF THE ROMAICS. Complete in 8 vols., small 8yo (the 
eighth volume containing the ** Conversion of the Nurthorn Nations '* 
and the Conversion ol the Roman Empire By CuAKLKa Mbki- 
TAis, B. D. Half moroooo, $85.00. 
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"So Tfist l» tht' Add Mr. Locky intrtxluci " u< to, varied and extensive the inrorma- 
Uon he bas collfctt'd in it, (utcijiii:; it from fur beyond the Uaiilc of his profeBsd •4iil'ject, 
that it is ImpohHiblc iti uiiy iiuxierale apace to do more than iudicate toe line Ik* i iiiuwa. 
. . . Tiie work is a vuluublc cuntribation tu onr hi^'her Kn&rllati Utemtlira« M well aaan 
•diijirablu fur thoee who may care- tu iu pertton tu ibe diMUkt fvOlltetot fton 

whidi Mr. iMUj bM dnwa for tbeui ao freety.' — ^cnhIm Zlmef. 



A HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENT. 
URY. By William E. II. Lecky, author of ''History of the Kise 
an<l Inriueuce of the Spirit of Ilationalisra in Eiirope," etc. Vols. 
I, II, III, IV, V, and VI. Large 12ino. Uloth, $2.25 each; half 

calf. ^ t.50 each. 

"On every t,'round which ithoald render ablatory of cichteenih-ccntary Enpland precious 
to thinkin;; men, Mr. L<^-cky'0 work may be cominendcd. Tbe material!) accnmatated in 
tticie Tolumca aiteat an induatry more atruDnuoa and comprehensive than that czhiltitcd 
by Froade or hy Macanlay. Hat to to Ma ffupreme merit that he leaves on the reader's mind 
a eonvicUoD tbat be not only p o aa oa a e a tbe aentenava wblcb can diacem tbe tmtb, bat tbe 
QDfllneblnff porpoaeortrara-telUiig.**— JVh0 TvHtSw. 

"Lrcky h.M not chosen to deal witb the event? In cbronoloplcal order, nor doei» he 
prenent the d. i.ul.H of personal, partr. or military nfTairs. The work is rather an attempt 
• to dlsenyiico fmni the ^re.it maeis of facts those whicli relate to the permanent forces of 
the nation, or which Indicate some of the more cndurini; feature* of national life.' The 
author's manner tiaa led blui to treat oTtlie power of nuirarchy.arlatocmcv, and democracy ; 
of tbe biswiy of political Idea* ; of awnoar* and ol bellefii, aa well aa of tbe iocreaalng 
powarof fliiliamaDtand of tbapiaaa."— XT. a K, Aiam^t Manual ^MtUHealLUeniitn. 



HISTORY OF THE RISE AND INFLUENCE OP THE SPIRIT 
OP RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. By WnuAM E. H. Lbckt. 

9 yols. Small 8vo. Cloth, $4.00 ; half oalf, extra, $8.00. 

"The anthor defines his t>nn>'>'^ «n attempt to tiMa tbat spirit which * leads men 

or nil orca^^lons to i»nhordi!iate .lo.'miitic th»»olojry to the dl CTatca Of >'^umi and or OUIH 
seienrc, nnd as a neepj«sarv eonnefiiienre. to restrict ilB Ulflaeiiee Vpon Hie <^Wbieo pre" 
di-i. •< men. in hlstorv. to aUnhtite n'l kinds of phenomena to natnral rather than 
niinit riloiH cjini»es : In fheo)oi:v to . sf. em Kuceeedintr systems the expressiona of the 
w'liit- nnd afplratlons of tint reli-ion- i^entiment wliich i- i>!'in|.d ii. nil nien ; and. in 
ethics, to revardaa datiea only thoso which con*clctiCc revculb to be such. —Jjr. C. A. 
Adamttt Maamal qfBktorleat lUentun, 



THE LEADERS OP PURLIC OPHf ION IN IRELAND I SWIPT, 
PLOOD, GRATTAN, 0*C0NirE1X. By Wiluam E. H. Lott. 
12mo. Goth, $1.75. 

•♦A writer of I^eckv's mind, with his rich Imadnation. hin nnenhilifv to npprerlate 
tmiirlnation in others.'nnd his disposition to be himself an or«t..r um..ii the wriite-j pajje. 
conld hardiv have fonnd a period In Bri'i^h hlstorv more hartiioninii^ with hi»- literary 
attle than tliat which wltneeaed the rise, the ripenlnL'. and the rail of the f<.ur men^'nowj 
imoreee upon tbetferelopmentof the national spirit of Ireland was not lirolted by OM local 
qoaitloaa whoaa dtaoaaalon oooatltotad tbeir flune."-iV;n0 York Evtnimg Fott. 
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HISTORY PRIiMERS. Editod by J. R. (iREEsr, M.A., Examiner 
in tlio School of Modern Uistory at Oxford. IHmo voU Flexible 

cloth, 45 cents each. ^ • 

HuKKrK. Hy C. A. Ftffk, M. a. 

KoM K. iU M. Crkiohton, H. A. 

EoROPB. By E. A. Frkkman, D.CL. 

Or i> fjRKFK LiKK. Ry J. P. Maiiaffy, M. a 

KoMAN Antiquities. Bjf Professor A. S. Wu^iuKS. 

GwoBAnir. By Gmboi Obovk, F. R. 0. 8. 

Franck. By Chahlotte il. Yonok. 

Hboiatal CiTiuzATioif. By Pro£«08or G. B. Adamb. 

L^RnroiRB DE JUI.B8 CESAR, par 8. M. 1. Napol^n IIT. 

Svols. l.?ino. Paper, $2.50. 

TBI Samb. With Mapa and Portrait 8 vols. Cloth, $4.00. 

" It can not be denlftd that th<» W a hiBlory or pomr impnrtntico, in f ptfe of the qnee 
tlonable object for which it was wriPun. The work w&b prvpuu ii witii the uimoct caro — 
a care whii h oxtc'iiUud in Home instauc(>8 to rpucial furvnvs. tn inHorc perfect ■ecntacj 
U) thu descnptiouM."— i>r. C. A*. AUa/ttt's Manual qf Uiaturical Lileratun, 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Acression of James II. By Lord 
T. B. Maoai i ay. With Stn l Portrait. 5 Tok., 13u«o. Cloth, per 
set, $5.00: shocp, $7.50; half calf, $15.00. 

" Undoubtedly t»n» moat brilliant and the moat popalar history ever written iti the 
EtiL'li-li liiiiL'u.iL'i'. It nliDw-^ v.'i-t r' -. ;m h. ex I raordfnarv power in the uortraltnre of in- 
dtvuliiul character, and a literary akill that is unrivaled. C. K. AaanWt Jiaauaiq^ 



DIGKST Ol ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY. By Thomas 
Dbw. 8vo. Cloth, $2.80. 

** Bo nearly wlwt Itf tttla ladteatM tfeftt any conaidorable deaerlption ti mittOt»»»Tf. 
In raeih«)d, tiowever, 11 It touMwhiit anncnai. Farh paraftnpli beglo* with a aosntloii* 
which it i* the piirpoM Of the para^^ruph to anewer.**— Jtr. Q,K,Aimif$MmM^ 
^iiorieai JAt$rMtn. 

MANUAL OF ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY. By W. 0. 
Taylor, LL. D., M.R. A.8. Revleed by C. S. II knbt, D.D. 8tow 
CJoth, $8.60; or, in separate volnmea, $3.00 each. 

Ancient IIi.story. — Containlnj? the PoUUoal History, GeogrRphical Position, and 
Social Strtte of tlic I'rfiicipnl Nntion« of Antirniity, cnrofiiUy (H?r<'^tc<l from 
the Ancient \V tilers, aud illutttrutod by the Dincoveried of Aludeiu Scholars 
and Tmrelers. 

UooBiiM HiatORT. — Containin? the lUae and Progress of the Principal European 
Xation^(, their Political Ili^tory, aiKl (he chnnirc<) m their SoGki Cooditkm; 
with a History of the tol..ni<'H fotmded by Kuroixaiis. 

Dryness U j^ncrilly characf eristic of condensed hlBtorlrnl onflluea; In the prPM«t 
C«H<' it is :iv..i hd ]<y vifforouf ^{y\v of tin- author, nnd the introduction of interestintj 
aiu'^Nloti thHt »«orvo lo relii vf tlic mind and briiti; ont in rli-nr liirtit the 

J>eculj:iri:i('r. nf indi vwliial i>v tin' i> Hjdl rliira' trr. 

The American edition has lieen rcTj.»ed throojjbout bj Dr. Qenr;, and eiiUurg«d b; the 
talrodncttoD of an admirahle chapter on American lUetory. 
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